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| you consider their fashion- 


first designs and color beauty, the 

low cost of Congoleum Gold Seal Rugs 
is astonishing! 

Every approved decorative trend and 


every up-to-the-minute color vogue is 
represented in these inspired patterns. 
Here’s a Value-Fact of tmportance to 
style-conscious American women! 
And remember too—Gold Seal Rugs 
are a product of the finest materials and 


ok, 


experienced craftsmanship. You get the 


longer-wear, the sanitary, labor-saving 
service— for which genuine Congoleum 
has been famous for over 25 years! 

A new Gold Seal Rug makes any 
room look “its best’ —at small cost. See 
the latest designs at your dealer’s. 
CONGOLEUM-NAIRN INC., KEARNY, NEW JERSEY 

Also manufacturers of 


the famous Adhesive Sealex Linoleum and Sealex Wall 


The Gold Seal Rugs visualized on this page look 
just as they will in your home, due to realistic 
color photography. Above, “Surrey,” No. 491, 
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uine Congoleum— 
America’s favorite 
Sfloor-covering for more 
than 25 years! Sani- 
tary, Long-wearing. 
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Gold Seal guarantee! 4 
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FRIENDLY TALKS WITH OUR READERS 


"THE subject that most farmers talked about 
in the four weeks February 12 to March 12 
“How Can We Justify Compulsory Crop Con- 
trol?” we are reviewing on page 6..... The 
Progressive Farmer has been a pioneer advocate 
of two things—(1) crop control and (2) abso- 
lute fairness in making contro] allotments—and 
we had expected to present our page 6 discussion 
before the vote on 1938 quotas, the early March 
12 date not having been fixed when last month’s 
forms closed. .... The new 1938 Farm Act is a 
great improvement over the old AAA, and we be- 
lieve Secretary Wallace and Mr. Hutson will 
adopt regulations making still further improve- 
ments. Thus when our last Progressive Farmer 
went to press it looked as if some growers who 
have been planting nearly all their land in to- 
bacco might still get allotments up to 50 or 60 
per cent of their crop land acres—and we went 
directly to Secretary Wallace and Mr. Hutson 
with these facts. It was very gratifying therefore 
when Mr. Hutson just a few days later an- 
nounced a new ruling making 28 per cent 
the maximum tobacco allotment to large grow- 
ers—gratifying, we repeat, not that anybody 
wishes to do less for large growers but be- 
cause it is imperative to do more for small 
growers. . . . . Last month’s review overlooked 
the important fact that while cotton quotas 
are generally based on percentage of tilled 
land nobody is permitted to plant more than the 
greatest acreage he planted any one year of these 

last three years plus his diverted acres. 


@ For a long time it has been a mark of dis- 
tinction in the South to have in the house some 
reproduction from Audubon’s marvelous work, 
The Birds of America. With this issue we count 
it a great privilege to put into nearly 1,000,000 
Southern homes a vivid and lifelike reproduc- 
tion of his “Little Blue Heron,” painted against a 
typical Low Country landscape. Nobody would 
accuse the heron of being beautiful in shape. But 
it is certainly picturesque, and the total effect of 


Officers: Clarence Poe, President; Editors: Clarence Foe, Tait Butler, 


the painting is very beautiful—the bird’s rich 
plumage, the arrangement and balance so skill- 
fully worked out by thé artist, and the delicacy 
and charm of the Southern swamp country back- 
ground. Somehow the landscape inevitably re- 
minds one of Sidney Lanier’s poem, “The 
Marshes of Glynn,” written about the marsh 
country of Glynn County on the Georgia coast: 


As the marsh hen builds her a nest on the watery sod, 
Behold, I will build me a nest on the greatness of God. 


@ Uncle P.F.’s little sketch of Audubon will 
interest old and young. And in line with our 
habit of giving our readers the work of the great- 
est living American authors we present a review 
of Audubon’s life by Donald Culross Peattie, 
who wrote Singing in the Wilderness, the most 
charming Audubon biography ever written. .... 
A well-known American story writer is also the 
author of “When Barby Went to Bat.” No father 
or mother can afford to miss reading it—and we 
know the young folks won’t skip it. Last month’s 
story, “Liza, de Lawd, and Jeffeyhoney,” was 
especially popular... .. We are rather boosting 
gardens this month—fittingly so, because April 
is the last month for making a really good 1938 
garden record. And how proud we are of the 
North Carolina, South Carolina, and Virginia 


- counties (see page 20) that got on the list of 


“Tne 50 Best Gardening Counties in America.” 
.... For a bit of humor don’t miss “Sizing Up 
Tar Heels” on page 51. And for real eloquence 
and beauty Tom Watson’s “Corn Planting Time” 
(page 65) is hard to beat. .... When Dr. Tait 
Butler was director of Farmers Institute in North 
Carolina 30 years ago he used to give this defi- 
nition of a typical North Carolina pasture: “A 
piece of land where no grass grows having a piece 
of barbed wire stretched around it.” Folks then 
largely used poor lands for pasture and nobody 
ever thought of fertilizing grass. But now nearly 
everybody has learned better pasture manage- 
ment; see typical letters on-page 52... . Next 
month we shall feature home-raised work stock, 
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THOUSANDS OF YEARS AGO, a savage found a fallen 
meteor—brokea piecefrom it—beatit intoa crude 


i spearhead. Thus began the Iron Age! Read how 

ies Plymouth scientists and engineers treat metals 

—to give you the brilliant performance and econ. 
M omy of ‘‘the car that stands up best!”’ 


Remember,a newcar isan important purchase, 

Get all the facts before you make the big decision, 
See and drive a 1938 Plymouth! 

‘LEONID METEOR 

55 MILES 

FROM EARTH 


Meteors Carry metal ores, just like the earth 4,000-Y ear-Old Spearhead found in Egypt. Early meth- ““Seeing Thru”’ Metal. This electric arc turns 
does. Man’s discovery of how to use metal was ods were haphazard. Today, Plymouth scientists produce metal to vapor — shows all its elements! Plym- 
a big step. If you’re buying a car, read about special alloys as precisely as a pharmacist mixes drugs. outh’s Amola steel springs, hardened valve- 
the better metals that go into Plymouth! Example: Plymouth’s super-light, super-hard pistons. seat inserts resulted from such metallurgy. 
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Bronze that’s + Pure Oil! Here’s a Plymouth bushing made Fine as a King’s Sword is the steel crankshaft Cold Steel “‘Flows”’ as Plymouth’s all- n 
of marvelous Oilite. It looks like solid metal...but under pres- this Plymouth worker is forging. It resists strain steel body is formed into beautiful lines ™ 
sure, oil oozes out! Oilite bearings are self-lubricating. Plym- and vibration... has 4 main bearings instead of under pressure of 3 million pounds. It’s ye 


outh had them first among low-priced cars. the usual 3...helps make Plymouth smoothest. safer —quieter—‘‘stands up best!” 
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““Meteor’’ Heat Makes Safer Bodies. This 1938 Plymouth—Model illustrated is the De Luxe 4-Door Sedan with trunk. It delivers in Detroit for 
worker is welding a joint. The weld is even stronger $815—other models as low as $645— including Federal taxes. State, local taxes not included. See a Dodge, 
than the parts it joins! Pioneering in metals made De Soto or Chrysler dealer —today! PLYMOUTH DivisION OF CHRYSLER CORPORATION, Detroit, Michigat 
Plymouth one of the first cars with a steel body! TUNE IN MAJOR BOWES’ AMATEUR HOUR, COLUMBIA NETWORK, THURS., 9 TO 10 P.M., EASTERN STANDARD TIME 
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Home-Owners, It’s Up to You 


OR years and years The Progressive Farmer has said to North 

Carolina home-owners: “You are not getting a square deal in taxa- 
tion—and The Progressive Farmer wants to help you get such a square 
deal. Not only are tax rates high but you must pay on the full value of 
our home, even though you may owe for 90 per cent of it. To offset this 
the first $300 or more in value of each home should be exempt—tax-free.” 
Finally the 1935 Legislature submitted a constitutional amendment by 
which the Legislature is permitted to exempt from taxation not over 
$1,000 in the value of each home occupied by the owner. The editor of 
The Progressive Farmer was put in charge of a state-wide campaign and 
that amendment was approved by 94 counties out of 100. Yet the 1937 
Legislature refused to grant even the moderate $300 exemption to home- 
owners we advocated and which was the very least our voters expected. 


Now let us see with how much justice homes are taxed in North Caro- 
lina, compared with other property. Here are the facts, based on average 
rates from 100 counties: 


1. On a home no owner gets even $1 of exemption, and for each 


$100 of value he pays an average tax rate Of.........0...:cceceecceeeeee $1.42 
2. For money on hand the owner gets $300 exempt, and on each 

3. For accounts receivable $300 is exempt and on each $100 

4. For stocks owned $300 is exempt and the tax rate for $100 

5. For notes, mortgages, and bonds $300 is exempt and the rate 

on each the remainder 40 
6. On money on deposit, other than in North Carolina banks, the 


Now all we have to say to North Carolina farmers and farm owners 
and their wives is this: If the foregoing situation pleases you it’s all right 
with us. If it doesn’t please you you can send men to the next Legislature 
pledged to let at least $300 on the value of each home go tax-free. If in- 
terested see your candidates for house and senate now. 


Act Now or Weep Next Fall 


HE claim has been made (1) that the new Farm Act will not be effec- 

tive in increasing the cotton price materially during this year, and (2) 
that the gross market income from cotton during the year will fall far 
short of that of the 1937 crop. Even if market quotas are set up by farm- 
ers’ votes and a goal of 10,700,000 bales is attained the price is not likely 
to exceed 10 cents a pound this year because of the price-depressing influ- 
ence of our huge surplus. A crop of 10,700,000 bales at 10 cents a pound 
or $50 a bale will provide a 1938 cotton income that will be some $200,- 
000,000 short of the 1937 gross income for cotton. “Ah,” say the oppo- 
nents of production control, “the act can’t even give farmers as much 
money as they had during the none-too-good 
year of 1937.” 

People who use such an argument are 
not playing fair. It is not the fault of the 
new Farm Act that cotton is sick. It is un- 
fair to blame the law for something that hap- 
pened before it was born. Neither is it rea- 
sonable to expect it to master a probable 
12,000,000-bale carry-over in one year. Most 
farmers realize that so far as cotton supplies 
are concerned we are not far from the situa- 
tion that existed in 1932. The only course 
open to us is to “hit the sawdust trail” again 
and gradually whittle down the surplus. If 
the new act can bring the carry-over to nor- 
mal within three years it will have proved its 
efficacy. 


But the plain fact that the new act will 
hot insure a decent income for cotton farmers 
during 1938 makes it imperative that other 
measures be taken to provide cotton farm- 
ers with additional income. Soil conserva- 
tion payments this year will be pretty much 
as they were last year. Price adjustments 
totaling $130,000,000 are to be paid on the 
1937 crop. But no such amount is available 
for price adjustment on the 1938 crop. These 
adjustment payments were made from a 
fund derived from import duties. Last year 
cotton obtained the bulk of this fund, but the 
New act provides that in future no more than 
25 per cent of the fund is to be assigned to 
any one crop. 

From what source can funds be obtained 


to maintain the gross income of cotton farmers at the 1937 level? The 
processing tax offers the best bet. As Secretary Wallace points out: 

Cotton and wheat farmers have suffered more millions of dollars of damage from 
our high tariff policy than all the other farmers of the United States put together. They 
are entitled to an offset, and this bill gives them part of that offset and will give them 
still more of it if funds are provided. If a processing tax is levied on wheat and cotton 
I would like to see the money go to the wheat and cotton farmers, because they surely 
need it. Cotton farmers should get a minimum of $100,000,000 and wheat farmers 
$80,000,000 a year more to supplement the help available to them under this act. 

To obtain the minimum of $100,000,000 mentioned by the Secretary a 
processing tax of 3 cents a pound levied on the 7,000,000 bales of domes- 
tically consumed cotton will be required. The new act permits such pay- 
ments to be made but does not provide the money for them. Once again 
we say: It is up to Southern cotton farmers to write or wire their repre- 
sentatives in Washington and insist that the money be provided, if neces- 
sary by a processing tax. It is imperative that you act now while Congress 
is in session, in order to insure yourself a decent cotton income next fall. 


Some Dates to Remember 


HIS month it seems there are an unusual number of dates that deserve 

remembering. Some coffer opportunity for recreation, some for fellow- 
ship, some for service, some for enjoying rare forms of beauty. Easter 
Sunday and Monday (April 17-18 this year) are always joyous occasions 
in the rural South. National Better Homes Week, April 24-30, gives us 
a chance to catch step with America in beautifying and improving our 
homes. Rural Life Sunday will not be observed in churches till May 22 
but plans for it should be made in April. North Carolina this year joins 
the list of states having fat stock shows—at Rocky Mount April 8. Charles- 
ton’s matchless Magnolia and Middleton Gardens will be at their best 
from March 25 to April 7. Virginia Garden Week—the week when 
many of the most beautiful gardens of the Old Dominion are thrown open 
to the public—is April 25-30. In North Carolina many fine old gardens 
will be open April 9-23. Political primaries in North Carolina are 
also some time off—but it is none too early to remember that they will 
occur Saturday, June 4. And we hope readers have not forgotten two 
warnings already given: (1) Try to send more farmers to the Legislature. 
(2) Pledge your candidates to give each home-owner at least a $300 tax 
exemption on homes—just as $300 is now allowed on personal property, 
$300 on cash on hand, $300 on stocks and bonds, $300 on notes and mort- 
gages, and $300 on accounts receivable. 


Farmers as Legislators 


S STRONG vindication of what we said last month about the need 

for more farmers in Congress, the career of “Farmer Bob” Doughton 
of North Carolina may well be pointed to with pride. Here was an able, 
honest, forthright, big-bodied, big-brained mountain farmer and _stock- 
man whose people sent him to Congress—and of all the able lawyers 
North Carolina has sent to Congress in 
Doughton’s time not one has achieved such 
influence and distinction as this farmer- 
statesman from our North Carolina moun- 
tains. Just last month the national House 
of Representatives conferred on him the dis- 
tinguished honor of naming the Blue Ridge 
Parkway for him. Farmers might well send 
more and more farmers to our state legis- 
| latures and then from the best of these legis- 
lators send the foremost on to Washington. 


Improve Rural Housing Now 


INCE President Roosevelt has declared 

that remedying conditions for “the ill- 
housed third of America” is a major objec- 
tive of his administration and since Congress 
has approved the Wagner nation-wide better 
housing program, a magnificent opportunity 
is now offered for improving rural as well 
as urban housing. To help in this cause the 
Federal Government now announces FHA 
(Federal Housing Administration) loans at 
low rates of interest and repayable over fairly 
long periods of time. These loans are now 
available through leading banks all over the 
South. As the official announcements say: 

FHA improvement loans are available for financ- 
ing alterations, repairs, and improvements on urban, 
suburban, or rural real property. Money from such 
loans may be spent for building, repairs or additions 
to buildings, for adding rooms, new roofing, painting 
or repainting, plumbing, wiring, heating, landscap- 
ing, etc. 
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THE old blue heron, humped in 

solitary magnificence, lifted the 
film from one eye and then the other 
as dawn light struck the tops of the 
cypresses and silently glided down 
the rugged boles. It was a world in 
itself, that Louisiana swamp forest, 
for it stretched beyond the limit of 
vision along both banks of the Mis- 
sissippi. It reached farther than the 
mere boundaries of the state, from 
the Ohio to the Delta. And in it the 
great blue heron was king of the 
birds, withan awkward, harsh-voiced 
majesty. 


The king rail might be king of 
the shore, the mockingbird the feath- 
ered royalty of the thickets, where 
the Cherokee rose was queen of 
flowers, and the wild swans the no- 
bility of the wind-swept lake. But 
the cypress swamp, with its colon- 
nades and its eery aisles and somber 
roofs, was the palace hall of the blue 
heron. 


The Wanderer Comes South 


Day was returning; a morning as 
dewy as if it were the first of crea- 
tion, when the beasts were all un- 
named and the ways of nature knew 
no sin. Even so unspoiled and 
Eden-innocent was Feliciana Parish 
118 years ago, when John James Au- 
dubon, woodsman, wanderer, lover 
and painter of birds, made the South 
his adopted home. 


In this primeval forest wilderness 
he was the one man astir thus early. 
Here was no hunter hiding in the 
reeds but a man who came to a dawn 
tryst with the blue heron, in his wa- 
tery half-world, only to léarn its ways 
by artist’s heart. No figure like him 
moved across the vast, empty scene. 
He went unrecognized as yet. In 
Louisiana no doubt a strong French 
accent might have passed without 
raising laughter. Woodsman’s 
clothes, even unshorn locks, in the 
days of Boone were nothing out of 
the expected anywhere along the 
Father of Waters. But the wheeling 
buzzards, the little brown tree creep- 
ers, cocking a curious eye from 
around the bole of a tulip poplar, the 
gossiping crows at the dead tree by 
the crossroads, they knew ,him and 
knew that here was one human that 
was not as the others were. 


A Lover of Southern Wilds 


For here came their way one of 
those rare humans who have the 
power to watch the wilderness at its 
ways without alarming it. One be- 
fore whom its creatures freely played 
and courted, built and fed, fought 
and died. He had the red man’s way 
of changing nothing that he touched, 
of slipping unnoticed through the 
scene. He knew the ways of the 
Southern wilds as a country Negro 
knows them, out of constant intimacy 
with them, a simple-hearted faith. 
And he loved our unspoiled land with 


Immortal nature lover spent his 
best years in Dixie 


By DONALD CULROSS PEATTIE 


@ Artists and nature lovers on two continents are memorializing 
this year the 100th anniversary of the publication of John James 
Audubon’s immortal work, “The Birds of America.” But all too 
rarely 1s it noted that Audubon’s “great years” were spent in Dixie, 
and that of his 500 life-size paintings of American birds the first 130 
were Southern! We rejoice to reproduce on our cover Audubon’s 
charming blue heron against a Southern background and to accom- 
pany it with this sketch by Audubon’s most brilliant biographer. 


Courtesy The Macmillan Co. 


AUDUBON 


By Grace Nott Crowe 


E EVER moved with head and mind aflame, 
Searching the woodland for a faerie thing, 

Striving to capture that without a name! 

Light on a bird's throat, color upon a wing, 

’ The metallic glitter of a wood duck’s crest, 

The snow-white floating stillness of a swan, 

The burning orange in an oriole’s nest 

Drew*out the very heart of Audubon. 

A golden eagle on an autumn day 

Spiraling downward in the yellow light, 

A scarlet grosbeak in an emerald spray 

Of misty leaves—these were his fierce delight. 

To paint them all his passionate desire, 

And with his brush he wrote his name in firel 


a lover’s passion; he could capture its 
color and its motion as an artist; he 
had the white man’s science, the 
white man’s pure curiosity that will 
know for the sake of knowing. A 
strange figure he must have cut be- 
fore the Mississippi raftsmen, the 
fashionable portrait painters of New 
Orleans, the rich planters of the red 
hill country, the stiff-necked mem- 
bers of the Academy of Sciences in 
Philadelphia! 

But in the world of the marsh he 
was at home, this stranger among 
all men, this genius still unrecog- 
nized, hiding in the concealing grass 
and marsh bushes, his long brown 
rifle ready by his side. 


The Herons’ Mating Dance 


And, indifferent to him or uncon- 
scious, the great blue herons began 
their courting dance whose rites few 
men have seen. The old blue heron 
winged through the dark lanes of air 
and water, flapping with a slow dig- 
nity, trailing majestic legs, soaring 
above the forest canopy till he could 
sight the trysting place. From every 
direction other birds were gathering, 
etched as dim silhouettes upon the 
flush of the dawn sky, until the 
stretch of shore was cumbered with 
full 50 males in breeding plumage. 
Not a young bird, in snowy plumage 
like an egret’s, was there; these rites 
were not for them but for the fledged 
and crested males and the females 
croaking encouragement. 


As each male stalked toward his 
choice some rival stepped in his path, 
gaping his enormous bill, flapping 
his wings, and rushing on his foe in 
hoarse fury. Then, bill crossed with 
bill, they did their sword dance. 
Thrust and parry, slash and dodge, 
they played out the great mating act 
in its pre-Adamite candor! By the 
time the thrush had finished his 
morning praise, in the depths of the 
swamp, dance and combat, courtship 
and coquetry and pairing were over. 
In couples now, at peace, the great 
blue herons winged away, with a last 
harsh farewell to rivals croaked over 
the tilt of a dusky wing. 


Birds in Primeval Forests 


So Audubon describes it, in Eng- 
lish more fantastic than broken. But 
though his pen might falter, his 
crayon speaks a universal language- 
Recently an inexpensive edition of 
his bird paintings has been given for 
the first time to the world. To open 
those pages, to see his birds leap 
from the flat page like the living crea 
tures that he knew and drew—this 
is to know the birds of America as 
they were when God’s hand seemed 
scarcely lifted from the work of cre 
ating the continent. 

And of those 500 plates, which set 
naturalists of Europe and America 
to shouting with excitement or rag% 


(Continued on page 48) 
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By NORMA 
PATTERSON 


[? WAS time to start the evening 

meal, and Charlotte hesitated be- 
fore striking a match to the gas oven; 
it seemed actually dangerous to add 
to the August heat. Then she sifted 
her flour lightly, cut the butter in 
with a skilled touch, rolled out flaky 
pastry. Fresh apple pie was Ken’s 
favorite dessert. He liked it—even 
in summer—slightly warm, with a 
lump of butter on top melting and 
easing down into the crisp candied 
ruit. 


There was a deafening clatter on 
the porch and Barby came shouting 
into the kitchen. “Listen, Mom, do 
you think I could have an air rifle? 
Jim’s got one and Clarence has and 
Billy and even little old baby Johnny 
Stone.” 


“Barby! What on earth have you 
been in now?” 


His thoughts could not leap in- 
stantly from one thing to another. 
He threw himself so violently into 
what he said that an interval of men- 
tal adjustment must elapse before he 
quite understood. He looked at her 
thoughtfully; then his glance, appre- 
hensive and fearing the worst, began 
to slip downward. A slight astonish- 
ment was followed by a sigh of resig- 
Nation. He never saw the mud and 
grease on his clothes until his mother 
showed it to him. She was therefore 
partly responsible, and Barby accept- 
ed this with stoic patience. He stood 
Now, trying to recognize this mud 
that caked his hands and shoes and 
the front of his blouse. Small riv- 
ers of sweat flowed gently down 
his freckled, inquiring countenance. 
Then light dawned. 

“Oh—yeah. I know. I got in 
where the fellas are digging and that 
old pup jumped in on me.” 

Barby and his dog! The dog 


Sneeze waited outside the screen 
door, listening shamefaced and quite 
conscious of the mud on his feet. He 
might not know the meaning of 


* every word spoken but he knew the 


meaning of every tone and took his 
cue accordingly. The dog was not 
allowed in the house. 


“Go outside, Barby, and clean the 
mud off your shoes and try to scrape 
some of it off your clothes. You'll 
have to change before dinner but I 
don’t want those things in the soiled 
clothes hamper like that. Wash your 
hands and face at the hydrant in the 
yard. This floor has just been mop- 
ped.” 

“Well, gee, Mom! How’m I going 
to get out unless I step out, and how 
can I step out without tracking 
more?” 

He was sandy-haired and freckle- 


WHEN BARBY 


WENT 


faced and his front teeth were too 
large and too wide apart. He never 
spoke in a conversational tone, but 
roared. When he went through a 
room things seemed to shake loose 
from their moorings and fall off 
tables and topple over. If he leaned 
against a chair he and the chair went 
down. He never noticed where he 
was going but splashed straight 
through all mud puddles and walked 
right into any soft tar left on the 
streets, later tracking it onto her 
rugs. 


HAPPY solution occurred to 

Barby. He sat down on the floor, 
got out his pocket knife, and began 
whittling mud off his shoes in nice, 
long, fascinating curls. It was black 
land mud, waxy and adhesive, and 
his whole attention now centered on 


@ Here is a story that is really one of the finest The Progressive 
Farmer has ever printed. Every reader must feel a thrill when 
little Barby—“he could wham ’em”—goes to bat for one glorious 
moment of achievement and recognition before tragedy comes 
. . . and perhaps few parents will finish the story without inwardly 
asking, “Do we try hard enough to understand our children, to 
see their world from their viewpoint as well as our own?” 


ILLUSTRATED BY CORINNE MALVERN 


TO BAT 


A story no mother or 
father can afford 
to miss 


“Barby—Barby! It’s mother!” 


stacking these curls of mud into a 
tower, seeing how high he could get 
the tower before it toppled. Right in 
the middle of her kitchen exactly be- 
tween the table and the oven! 


“T won’t be a nagging, disagree- 
able mother,” she said to herself. “I 
don’t want him to remember me 
that way when he grows up. Ken 
will start nagging at him the mo- 
ment he gets home.” Ken, too, 
would be patient, would try for 
a while, then explode. Barby would 
look at his father as if to say, “There 
you go again, and what have I done 
now?” Ken was so wrapped up in 
business, he worked so hard that it 
made him irritable and impatient 
with Barby. Once Ken had staged 
a big romp every night; that was 
when Barby was plump and babyish. 
Now he seldom spoke to his little 
son except to reprimand him. 


Carefully skirting what was going 
on on the floor, Charlotte put the 
juicy apple pie in the oven, made 
biscuits, set the table. 


It was dark when Ken came home. 
At the dinner table, which Charlotte 
had made particularly attractive, 


(Continued on page 22) 


IMPORTANT APRIL WORK ON 
OLD DOMINION FARMS 


By T. B. HUTCHESON 


HAT is the best time to plow 

under green manure crops? 
If there were nothing more to 
consider than improvement of the 
soil the logical thing to do would 
be to leave the cover crop until it had 
made its maximum growth, because 
then we would have more organic 
matter to turn under. But consider- 
ing its effect on the crop which is to 
follow, the green crop should be 
turned under early enough to have 
had time to rot, at least partially, and 
become incorporated with the soil 
before the succeeding crop is plant- 
ed. It also should be turned under 
before it has had time to drain the 
soil of moisture. 


For these reasons, a safe rule to 
follow is to plow under the cover 
crop at least 30 days before the next 
crop is to be planted, regardless of 
the stage of growth. If this is not 
done the soil may become dry and 


“IN BEAUFORT, S. C.” 


Agronomist, V.P.1. 


hard, making it impossible either to 
make a good job of plowing or to 
prepare a good seedbed, and a poor 
crop results. 


It is also a good plan to run a har- 
row or drag over spring-plowed land 
as soon as practicable after plowing. 
Many good farmers follow the prac- 
tice of stopping the plows early 
enough each afternoon to give time 
for dragging or harrowing over each 
day’s plowing the same day. This 
practice firms the soil and fills in air 
spaces between the furrows, thereby 
preventing too rapid drying. Par- 
ticular care should be taken not to 
plow clay and loam soils too wet in 
the spring. Nothing is gained by 
plowing wet land; whenever it is 
done more labor is required for seed- 
bed preparation. 

Preparation of land for planting 
depends, of course, upon the crop to 
be planted. For early-plowed land 


intended for corn the least amount 
of cultivation that will kill all weeds 
and leave a smooth surface free of 
clods is all that is necessary. 

The reverse is true of land being 
prepared for tobacco or other trans- 
planted crops. Unless the soil is well 
fined and compact poor stands are 
frequently obtained. For this reason 
it is usually a good plan to disk the 
soil thoroughly and if it is cloddy 
roll before bedding or listing. Un- 
less this is done some plants may be 
set on clods or in air pockets; such 
plants, when they do not die, start 
slowly and cause an uneven crop. 


Good Seed Urgently Needed 


The importance of good seed is not 
often overemphasized. Although it 
is true that good crops cannot be 
produced on poor soils with poor 
cultivation, the kind of seed sowed is 
reflected in crop yields, regardless of 


—Courtesy Associated American Artists 


—From an original etching by W. R. Locke 


the soil. Good seed may be defined 
as seed of a superior adapted variety 
which have strong vitality and are 
free of seed-borne diseases and weed 
pests. The Virginia seed law re- 
quires that the germination, purity, 
and noxious weed seed content be 
printed on a tag attached to the con- 
tainer. Such information should al- 
ways be obtained before seed are 
bought. 

About the only way to be sure of 
getting good seed is to grow them or 
buy certified seed. Certified seed are 
guaranteed to be true to variety 
name, of high germination, and 
practically free of seed-borne disease 
and weeds. They cost more than un- 
certified seed because they are in- 
spected in the field and barn for mix- 


tures, weeds, and diseases and are ° 


subjected to germination tests. 


Plant Adapted Varieties 


The large number of varieties of 
all crops affords a wide choice and 
enables one to choose kinds to suit 
special conditions. It is obviously 
impossible to say just what varieties 
will give best results under all con- 
ditions and for all purposes. How- 
ever, the varieties listed below have 
proved well adapted to the sections 
and conditions listed. 

Corn.—For the Coastal Plains 
area of the state the prolific varieties, 
such as Whatley’s Prolific, Blount’s 
Prolific, and Batt’s Prolific, have 
usually given highest yields in va- 
riety tests. In this section, where 
early-maturing varieties are wanted 
for hogging down in late summer, 
Clarage, Golden Queen, and yellow 
dent will give good results. 

In Middle Virginia the large one- 
eared varieties, such as Boone Coun- 
ty, Reid’s Yellow Dent, and Vir- 
ginia White Dent, give best re- 
sults. At the higher elevations in 
western Virginia early-maturing va- 
rieties must be planted. Golden 
Queen, Moyntain White Dent, and 
Highland King have given particu- 
larly good results in this section. 

Eureka, Pamunkey, and Virginia 
Ensilage are the highest-yielding 
silage varieties for all sections. 


SoyBEaNs.—Soybeans are grown 
for several purposes in the eastern 
half of Virginia. Among the best 
hay beans for this area are Laredo, 
Pine Dell, Old Dominion, and Lex- 
ington. For the oil mill trade Tokyo, 
Haberlandt, Hollybrook, and South- 
ern Prolific are recommended. For 
hogging Manchu, Dixie, Haberlandt, 
Tokyo, and Mammoth Brown give 
good results. These are listed in 
order of earliness, Manchu maturing 
seed in 100 days and Mammoth 
Brown and Tokyo in 140 to 160 days. 
Dixie and Haberlandt are intermedi- 
ate in earliness, ripening seed in 120 
to 130 days. 

For the western half of the state 
and northern Virginia beans are 
grown chiefly for hay or soil im- 
provement. For these sections Vit- 
ginia and Wilson give good results. 

Cowreas.—Cowpeas are not 
erally recommended for use in Vit- 
ginia, as experiments conducted im 


all sections of the state show that ~ 


soybeans are superior to them if 
yield of both seed and forage. lf 
cowpeas are sowed, however, Brab- 
ham, Groit, New Era, Whippoorwill, 
Iron, and Clay are all superior va 
rieties. 
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GROW 


Farmers who don’t grow tobacco will 
be interested in what farmers who do 
..-have to say about the quality to- 
baccos that go into Camel cigarettes 


HESE are snapshots of representative to- 
bacco growers ... men who know tobacco 
from the ground up. They know what kind of 
grades of tobacco go into the various cigarettes 
—and who bids highest for the choice lots, in- 
cluding their own. They have seen Camel bid 
higher and pay more to get the choice tobac- 
cos. Naturally, when they choose their own 
cigarette they are guided by what they know 
from personal experience. As one grower 
says: ‘We smoke Camels—we know the hon- 
est-to-goodness quality that goes into ’em.” 
If you are not now a Camel smoker, try 
them and learn for yourself why one smoker 
tells another: “Camels agree with me.” 


“LAST YEAR I had a dandy 
trop—just about my best yet 
~and the Camel people bought 
all the choice lots,” says Mr. 
Floyd Smither, well-known 
tobacco grower. smoke 
Camels myself.” 


MR. B. F. BIVINS, another 
experienced tobacco grower, 
says: “The Camel people 
bought the best lots of my last 
crop. ’Most al! the tobacco 
growers down here — myself 
included—prefer Camels.” 


CIGARETTE IN AMERICA 


Camels are a matchless blend 
of finer, MORE EXPENSIVE 
TOBACCOS —Turkish and Domestic 


Copyright, 1938, R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co., Winston-Salem, N. C. 


KNOW TOBACC 


“I'VE BEEN planting tobacco 
for twenty years,’ says Mr. 
Harry C. King, a successful 
grower. ‘Camel bought the 
choice lots of my last tobacco 
crop—paid more for the best 
leaf. So I know they use finer 
tobaccos in Camels.” 


“I’VE NEVER SEEN a finer lot 
of tobacco than my last crop,” 
says Mr.J. E. Jenkins, veteran 
tobacco grower. ‘“‘The Camel 
people bought the top grades 
at top prices. It shows that 
Camel makes sure to get the 
best grades of tobacco.” 


MR. THOMAS MIDDLETON and his twin brother, James, have been growing tobacco 
for 14 years. When the snapshot above was taken, they were looking over some of the top- 
grade leaf grown last season. “The Camel people bought up my best leaf last year,” Tom 
Middleton says. “They have for 12 years. ‘Finer, more expensive tobaccos’ means Camels to me. 
I smoke ’em— my brother smokes ’em—and so do most of us around here who grow tobacco.” 


““MY LAST CROP wasas pretty 
leaf as you ever saw,” Mr. 
Henderson Carroll, of Keene, 
Kentucky, says. Camel 
bought the best lots of it. For 
my own smoking, I prefer 
Camels. Most of the other 
growers do too!” 
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OUR MONEY’S WORTH 
FROM FERTILIZER 


By J. J. SKINNER 


Senior Biochemist, U.S. Department of Agriculture 


N February we discussed the es- 

sential properties of improved fer- 
tilizers. Like the small boy who took 
the watch apart to find out what 
makes it tick, we took fertilizers 
apart to see what makes them work 
and increase yields. We found that 
the best fertilizers possess the follow- 
ing essential characteristics: 

1. Adequate quantities of calcium, mag- 
nesium, and sulphur, as well as the so- 
called commercial plant foods, nitrogen, 
phosphoric acid, and potash. 

2. All the plant food completely avail- 
able to the crop but at the same time re- 
sistant to loss by leaching. 

3. Continued use does not make the soil 
acid or produce any other injurious effect. 

This month we are going to study 
fertilizer prices to see if we cannot 
figure ways to get more for our 
money. 


We need to recognize first of all 
that distribution costs, which include 
cost of bags, labor, taxes, freight, 
sales costs, dealer’s profit, trucking 
to the farm, mixing, and a few other 
items, are practically the same per 
ton (about $12) regardless of the fer- 
tilizer bought. Let us suppose that 
we want to buy 100 pounds potash 
(KO), an instance where no filler 
is involved but where some materials 
are higher in analysis than others. 
We can buy it as 20 per cent kainit, 
30 per cent manure salts, or 60 per 
cent muriate of potash. Table I at 
right shows how much of each 
material you would buy, its whole- 
sale cost at the port, and retail price 
at the farm, based on present prices. 


Similarly, the first and easiest way 
to secure substantial savings in mix- 
ed fertilizers is to eliminate unneces- 
sary filler. This can easily be shown 
by considering the elimination of 
3-8-3 and similar grades. Nearly half 
the tonnage of complete fertilizers 
sold in the two Carolinas and Geor- 
gia is of 3-8-3 or a similar grade con- 
taining only 14 per cent plant food. 
To make such a fertilizer it is neces- 
sary to use large quantities of filler. 
Let’s see how much could be saved 
by substituting a higher-grade ferti- 
lizer for a 3-8-3. 

Four tons of 3-8-3 contains 240 
pounds nitrogen, 640 pounds avail- 


able phosphoric acid, and 240 pounds 
potash. Three tons of 4-11-4 con- 
tains the same quantity of nitrogen 
and potash but has 660 instead of 
640 pounds phosphoric acid. Table II 
compares the cost of these two ferti- 
lizers, using the manufacturing and 
distribution costs as well as the unit 
plant food costs prevailing in certain 
Southern states last year. 


Saving a Dollar in Nine 


Here is a saving of 11.7 per cent in 
your fertilizer bill. The suggested 
method gives the same quantity of 
nitrogen and potash and a little 
more phosphate. The only real dif- 
ference is less filler and less money 
in the 4-11-4. If you like filler and 
don’t want to save 11 cents of your 
fertilizer dollar, continue to use 
3-8-3. If you don’t care for filler and 
are interested in getting more for 
your dollar, invest in 4-10-4 or 
4-12-4 instead of 3-8-3. If Carolina 
and Georgia farmers would do this 
they would save more than $2,000,- 
000 on their annual fertilizer bill. 
Even larger savings than this are pos- 
sible in truck and tobacco fertilizers. 


One example will illustrate what can _ 


be done. 
The most popular truck fertilizer 


@ Published wholesale cost of one unit 

(20 pounds) of nitrogen from different 

sources. For natural organics, prices are an 
average of five important sources. 


in the South is 5-7-5. It is frequently 
formulated to contain 25 to 50 per 
cent organic nitrogen. Now let’s 
compare the cost of plant food in 
such a fertilizer with the cost in a 
6-8-6 where all the nitrogen is from 
inorganic sources and which would 
meet the specifications we have es- 
tablished for improved fertilizers. A 
study of fertilizer prices and ether 
data shows that in 1937 the follow- 
ing factors determined the cost of 
fertilizer in the South: 


Manufacturing and distribution 


cost per ton $11.60 
Organic nitrogen per unit of 

20 pounds 4.40 
Inorganic nitrogen per unit of 

20 pounds 1.35 
Available phosphoric acid per 

unit of 20 pounds 4 
Available potash per unit of 

20 pounds .60 


From these factors we can calcu- 
late the cost of one ton of each of the 
two fertilizers, 5-7-5 (25 per cent 
organic nitrogen) and 6-8-6. The 
data are shown in Table III. 


A Worth-While Saving 


Six tons of 5-7-5, costing $173.64, 
and five tons of 6-8-6, costing $139.60, 
contain almost exactly the same 
quantities of plant food. By buying 


the latter a farmer would reduce his 
fertilizer bill 20 per cent. If he spent 
his $173.64 for 6-8-6 he would get 
6% tons containing 25 per cent more 
plant food than the 6 tons of 5-7-5, 
Surely this is a very worth-while say- 
ing. Farm use in some trucking 
sections has shown that plant food 
in a well-formulated 6-8-6, without 
natural organics, is fully as efficient 
as plant food in the type of 5-75 
indicated. It can be secured; why 
not try it on your truck crop as an 
experiment? 


What Source of Nitrogen 


Some farmers may question the 
advisability of omitting natural or- 
ganic materials from a fertilizer, as 
indicated in the 6-8-6. This is a very 
reasonable question in view of the 
extensive use and good results se- 
cured with natural organics in ferti- 
lizers. As indicated in the February 
issue, however, extensive experi- 
ments indicate that the good results 
secured with organics are primarily 
due to their being only slightly acidic 
and leaching-resistant sources of ni- 
trogen. The same experiments show 
that these same properties can be 
secured by the use of less expensive 
sources of nitrogen used in combina- 
tion with dolomite or magnesian 
limestone. The use of organics’ is 
justified, therefore, only when their 


(Continued on page 46) 


TABLE I 20 Per Cent 30 Per Cent 60 Per Cent 

Kainit Manure Salts Muriate 
Pounds material required 500 333 166 
Cost at port $2.15 $2.15 $2.00 
Cost of distribution to farm 2.93 2.02 1.05 
Cost at farm 5.08 4.17 3.05 
Saving above 20 per cent kainit —_— 91 2.03 
TABLE II 3-8-3 4-11-4 
Manufacturing and distribution cost per ton $11.60 $11.60 
Nitrogen at $2 per unit 6.00 8.00 
Phosphoric acid at 0.54 per unit 4.32 5.94 
Potash at 0.60 per unit 1.80 2.40 
Cost per ton $23.72 $27,94 
Multiplied by number of tons 6 5 
Cost of equal quantities of plant food $94.88 $83.82 
TABLE III 5-7-5 6-8-6 
Manufacturing and distribution cost per ton $11.60 $11.60 
Organic nitrogen at 4.25 per unit 5.31 oa 
Inorganic nitrogen at 1.40 per unit 5.25 8.40 
Phosphoric acid at 0.54 per unit 3.78 4.32 
Available potash at 0.60 per unit 3.00 3.60 
Cost per ton $23.72 $27.94 
Multiplied by number of tons 4 3 
Cost of equal quantities of plant food $94.88 $83.82 


RELATIVE CONSUMER COST FOR FERTILIZER IN SEVEN CONCENTRATIONS FROM 
15 TO 45 UNITS OF PLANT NUTRIENTS 


8-16-'6 


QUANTITY 3 TONS wo 100 = 
a FOR 3 TONS 
OF 3-6-6 
Manufacture 
Packages 
60 . and + 60 The Consumet 
Distribution Cost Decreases 
the Concentrataa 
Increases 
Cost of 
The Mani 
Costs Differ 
Units 
GRADE 4-8-8 5-10-10 6-12-12 7-14-14 9-18-18 
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PRICED 


See how little money it takes to put AS LOW AS 
genuine Goodyears on your car $615 
UST take a look at this husky, broad-shouldered 4.40-21 size 


Goodyear Speedway and you'll see for yourself that 
it’s a tire built for your kind of service. 


That thick, tough, slow-wearing tread gives you the 
extra-long mileage for which Goodyear tires have always 
been famous. 


Those square, rugged shoulders give you plenty of extra 
“bite’’— extra “‘pull” in ruts and muddy going. 


And as you see, you get traction where it counts —sharp- 
edged, road-holding, quick-stopping blocks in the center 
of the tread that give you positive GRIP on any road 
surface in any weather. 


But that’s not all! Every single ply in the Speedway is 
Goodyear’s patented cord construction — the finest blow- 
out protection that can be built into a tire. 


Yet—this tire is priced right down with the very lowest. 
With all its extra-value features, you can buy it with 
butter and egg money! 


So just ask yourself this: when you can get real Goodyear 
quality at such price—when you can get a tire bearing the 
greatest name in rubber without spending an extra cent 
—why take chances on unknown brands you know little 
or nothing about? 


One Goodyear Speedway on your car will quickly prove 
that it can’t be beat for the money. Why not see for 
yourself—there are Goodyear dealers everywhere. 
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A question and answer analysis of the new farm legislation 


OW 1s the farm act to be adminis- 
tered? 

The Secretary will divide the county into 
local administrative units (the word ‘‘Sec- 
retary” wherever used in the law or in this 
article meaning the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture). Farmers in these units will elect an- 
nually a local committee of not over three 
members and will also elect a delegate 
to any county convention for the election 
of a county committee. These delegates 
will elect annually a county commit- 
tee composed of three farmers living in 
the county. The local and county commit- 
tees may or may not, as they choose, select 
the county agent as secretary, but if not he 
becomes an ex-officio member of the coun- 
ty committee without power to vote. A 
state committee composed of three to five 
resident farmers is appointed by the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture, with the director of 
extension an ex-officio member. 


@ What payments will producers receive 
in 1938? 


Producers who comply with the program 
will receive soil conservation payments, and 
in addition cotton producers will receive 
cotton price adjustment payments on a por- 
tion of their 1937 crop. No additional pay- 
ments have been provided for in connection 
with marketing quotas. However, the act 
provides that if Congress makes available 
additional money, payments are to be made 
to producers of corn, wheat, cotton, rice, 
and tobacco on their normal production in 
amounts which together with other pay- 
ments will provide a return as_ nearly 
equal to parity as available funds permit. 


@ What are the rates of soil conservation 
payments? 


These rates were given in The Progres- 
sive Farmer’s November 1937 issue. Since 
then a few changes have been made. The 
rate on cotton is 2.4 cents a pound for each 
acre in a farm allotment, based on normal 
yield. For other. commodities in the bill 
the rates are: rice 0.125 cent a pound; to- 
bacco, burley 0.5 cent a pound, flue-cured 
1 cent, fire-cured and dark air-cured 1.5 
cents, cigar-filler and binder | cent, Geor- 
gia-Florida type 1.5 cents; peanuts 0.2 cent 
a pound; wheat 12 cents a bushel. These 
amounts can be earned by staying within 
the respective acreage allotments. Deduc- 
tions at specified per-acre rates will be 
made for exceeding allotments; no pay- 
ment of any sort will be made to persons 
who knowingly plant excess acreage in 
cotton. There are also payments for soil- 
building practices. 


@ What increases have been made in 
small payments for soil conservation? 

Payments totaling $20 or less will be 
increased 40 per cent; $21 to $40 payments 
will be increased $8 plus 20 per cent of the 
excess over $20; $41 to $60 payments will 
be increased $12 plus 10 per cent of the 
excess over $40; $61 to $186 payments will 
be increasd $14; $186 to $200 payments 
will be increased to $200. 


@ What are the national acreage goals set 
for cotton, peanuts, and rice? 

Cotton, 26,000,000 to 27,000,000 acres; 
peanuts, 1,500,000 to 1,600,000 acres; rice, 
825,000 to 875,000 acres. 


@ What restrictions are there on the use 
of soil-conserving crops grown on the acre- 
age retired from soil-depleting crops? 

If these crops are used for market soil 
conservation payments will be denied un- 
der certain conditions. In any county in 
which the number of commercial dairy 
cows is increased more than 10 per cent 
above normal, payments will not be made 
to farms from which more than 10 per cent 
of the dairy products is sold and on which 
the dairy herd is increased more than two 
cows, and on which crops grown on the 
retired acres are sold or used as feed or 
pasture for commercial dairy cows. 


@ What protection is there for tenants 
against displacement by landlords who hope 
to increase their soil conservation payments 
thereby? 


If the landlord reduces the number of 
his tenants below the average for the three 
preceding years or makes any change in his 
relations with his tenants which the county 
committee does not feel is justified there 
will be no increase in his payments. 


@ What is the “normal yield” for cotton, 
wheat, rice, and corn for any farm? 

Cotton, five-year average, adjusted for 
abnormal weather conditions. Wheat and 
corn, ten-year average, adjusted for abnor- 
mal weather and trends in yield. Rice, five- 
year average. 


@ Are loans to be available on cotton in 
1938? 


Yes, but only if marketing quotas are in 
effect. If quotas are rejected on March 12 
by vote of producers loans will not be avail- 
able before August 1, 1939. 


@ What will the loan rate be? 


The act provides that the loan rate for 
%-inch middling cotton is to be fixed be- 
tween 52 and 75 per cent of the parity 
price of cotton. The loan rate may be in- 
creased or decreased according to grade and 
staple. 


@ Under what conditions will loans be 
made available in other years? 

Either (1) when the price of cotton on 
August | is below 52 per cent of parity or 
(2) when the August crop estimate for 
cotton is greater than a normal year’s do- 
mestic consumption and exports, unless 
marketing quotas have been rejected dur- 
ing the preceding marketing year or are 
later rejected during the current marketing 
year. 


@ What about loans on wheat, corn, rice, 
and tobacco? 


The act provides specifically for loans on 
wheat and corn, the wheat loans to be on a 
basis similar to that given for cotton. No 
loans on rice and tobacco are specifically 
provided for in the act. 


@ Does the program make any provision 
for loans on crops other than cotton, wheat, 
and corn? 


Yes. Loans may be made on any crop 
(including dairy products) upon recom- 
mendation of the Secretary and approval of 
the President, but on cotton, wheat, rice, or 
corn only if marketing quota is in effect. 


@ Can a noncooperator obtain a loan on 
cotton, wheat, or corn? 

Yes, at 60 per cent of the rate applicable 
to cooperating farmers. 


SAFEGUARDS 


@ Are quota allotments to be made 
public? 

Yes. They are to be available for public 
inspection in each county or local area and 
in the office of the county agent, and notice 
of his quota is to be mailed to each farmer. 


@ Can a farmer appeal from the allot- 
ment given him by his local committee? 
Yes. Any farmer dissatisfied with his 
quota may have it reviewed by a local re- 
view committee of three farmers appointed 
by the Secretary, none of whom can be 
on the local committee. Application must 
be made within 15 days after mailing, 
rather than receipt, of notice or it becomes 
final. If action of review committee is not 
satisfactory the farmer may appeal to a 
state or federal district court, provided he 


puts up all anticipated court costs by satis- 
factory security bond. Findings of fact of 
the review. committee are final and the 
court is limited to questions of law. Court 
proceedings by farmers do not stay execu- 
tion of the committee’s findings. (Note: 
In the event of appeal it takes more than a 
year to get a final decision.) 


@ How are growers protected in case of 
crop fatlure? 


They are assured payments on their nor- 
mal production under the agricultural con- 
servation program if they do not exceed 
their acreage allotments and if they meet 
other provisions of that program. 


@ May marketing quotas be altered after 
they become effective? 


In order to make a normal supply avail- 
able, the Secretary may under certain con- 
ditions terminate quotas or he may in- 
crease by a uniform percentage the quantity 
producers may market. The act does not 
give the Secretary the power to decrease 
marketing quotas. 


COTTON 


@ When will cotton marketing quotas 
be put into effect? 

Whenever the supply of cotton exceeds 
the normal supply by more than 7 per cent, 
unless quotas are opposed by more than 
one-third of the producers. Quotas will be 
effective in 1938 unless disapproved — by 
more than one-third of the cotton pro- 
ducers voting in the referendum held on 
March 12. 


@ If marketing quotas are approved what 
steps will be taken to put them into effect 
on individual farms? 

The national cotton allotment proclaim- 
ed by the Secretary of Agriculture in terms 
of bales will be allocated to the states in 
terms of the acres which with average 
yields would produce the national allot- 
ment. The acreage allocated to the state 
will be apportioned to counties or admin- 
istrative areas in the state and ultimately 
to individual farms. 


@ What is a “normal supply” for 1938? 

Approximately 18,200,000 bales. Nor- 
mal supply is defined in the act as a normal 
year’s domestic consumption and exports 
plus 40 per cent as an allowance for a 
normal carry-over. 


@ What is the present supply of American 
cotton? - 

Almost 25,000,000 bales, resulting large- 
ly from the record crop of 18,700,000 bales 
in 1937, 


@ What is the total acreage to be allotted 
to states, counties, and farms in 1938? 


Approximately 26,300,000 acres. 


@ On the basis of average yields, how 
much cotton is expected to be produced 
on this number of acres? 


Between 10,500,000 and 


bales. 


11,500,000 


@ How do cotton marketing quotas un- 
der the Adjustment Act of 1938 differ from 
the quotas under the Bankhead Act? 


Under the Bankhead Act each cotton 
producer received a poundage allotment 
and paid a tax on all cotton ginned in 
excess of that allotment. Under the Ad- 
justment Act of 1938 each cotton farm 
will receive an acreage allotment; all cotton 
produced on the acreage so allotted may 
be sold without penalty. 


@ Will marketing quotas, if approved 


by farmer vote, apply to all cotton and to 
states, counties, and communities where 
they were not approved? 


Yes. They will apply wherever cotton is 
produced in the United States, except that 
they will not apply to cotton with a staple 
of 1% inches or longer. 


@ How will the national cotton allot- 
ment be divided? 


The national allotment will be divided 
among the cotton-growing states on the 
basis of the production of cotton in each 
state during the preceding five years, tak- 
ing into account the acres diverted from 
cotton. 


@ How will the state allotments be di- 
vided? 


Each state’s allotment in terms of bales 
is translated into acres and divided among 
the counties on the basis of the acreage 
planted to cotton in each county during the 
years 1933 to 1937 inclusive, taking into 
consideration the acres diverted from cot- 
ton. But whatever additional allotment 
is necessary will be made to assure that no 
county shall receive less than 60 per cent 
of the acreage planted in 1937 plus that 
diverted from cotton under the 1937 pro- 
gram. 


@ Where a county contains widely dif- 
ferent cotton-growing areas, such as diver- 
sified upland areas and heavy cotton-pro- 
ducing bottom lands, is any provision made 
for separating these widely varying areas in 
fixing the prescribed percentage of tilled 
land to be devoted to cotton? 

Yes. A county may be divided into ad- 
ministrative areas to take care of this situa- 
tion. The local committee will allot the 
county quota between the administrative 
areas in the county and fix for each area 
a prescribed percentage of its tilled land 
to be planted to cotton. 


@ How will the county allotment be 
divided among farms? 


It will be divided among farms on 
which cotton has been planted in any of 
the past three years as follows: Those 
farms which have not planted and diverted 
as much as five acres of cotton in any of 
the three years will receive as their allot- 
ment the largest number of acres planted 
and diverted in any one of the three years. 
All farms on which five acres or more of 
cotton were planted and diverted in any of 
the three years will receive as their allot- 
ment five acres and an additional amount 
to bring the total allotment up to a per- 
centage of the farm cropland (excluding 
acreages devoted to wheat, tobacco, and 
rice) which will be the sarne for all farms 
in the county or administrative area. Pro- 
vision is made for a small county reserve 
which may be allotted to farms receiving 
5 to 15 acres under the above provision. 


@ Who handles the local apportionment 
of individual farm allotments? 


The community and county committees. 


@ Will farms producing cotton in 1938 
but which did not produce cotton during 
the past three years receive allotments? 

Yes. A small reserve acreage will be 
available in each state to be divided among 
these farms. 


@ In allowing each farm a minimum of 
five acres of cotton, does this mean that 
each cropper or renter on a large farm will 
be allowed five acres, or does it mean five 
acres to the farm, regardless of its size oF 
number of tenants? 

This seems to be a matter of interpre 
tation by the Secretary. The original bill 
allowed five acres to each “producer,” but 
in conference the wording was changed to 
“each farm.” The Census Bureau consid- 
ers land operated by each cropper on 4 
plantation to be a farm. But the dictionary 


(Continued on page 54) 
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Sure, Republic Products are good. You 
wouldn't find them bere if they weren’t.”’ 
ted 
ars. . 
of Your local dealer, who handles 
~ Republic products, is a good man to know 
ing @ Back of your local Republic man whose business it is to supply 
— dealer are the great metallurgical _ your many needs and to make 
-r0- laboratories, the modern produc- sure that you are always satisfied. 
‘rve 
tion facilities, the tremendous fy js the friendly contact between 
fesources—and the extensive and great steel producer and the 
ent Practical steel experience, which gee] consumers of your commu- 
have made Republic one of the pity, The Republic Sign on his 
ees. if 
. world’s leading producers of steel. store is your assurance that you 
But that isn’t all. can have confidence in him —as 
Your Republic dealer is one of well as confidence in the Republic 
3 your neighbors, a man who has Farm Products that he sells. 
Probably grown up in your com- _Because he is Republic’s only 
a munity, and is vitally interested direct contact with you, he has 
ne i its growth and prosperity, a been selected with care. He has 
five 
or 
: REPUBLIC 
pre- 
bill REPUBLIC 
but REPUBLIC CHANNEL POST 
GALVANIZED ROOFING 
BARBED WIRE 


STUDDED “Y” POST 


a reputation for fair dealing. He 
is anxious to serve you well. He is 
up-to-date in both his business 
methods and his merchandise. 


And he, in turn, carefully selected 
Republic Products, because he 
values the friendship and business 
of his neighbors. He handles 
Republic fence, barbed wire, steel 


posts, galvanized roofing, siding. 


in steel products for the farm 


and other Republic Products, be- 
cause he has satisfied himself that 
they are of the highest quality—and 
that theyare sold at the right price. 


So when we say —“You can buy 
with confidence wherever you see 
the name Republic,” we refer to 
the dealer who sells our products 
as well as to the products them- 
selves. Look forthe name Republic 
—and get better acquainted with 
the man who displays it. 


REPUBLIC STEEL CORPORATION 
(Wire Div.) 7850 South Chicago Ave., Chicago, lil. 


(General Offices : Cleveland, O.) 


Farm products plants at 
Gadsden, Ala. and Chicago, Ill. pat on 


How well do you know 
your local dealer? 


Your Republic dealer is inter- 
ested in you. You should be 
interested in him—for each 
of you helps the other. Plan 
to get better acquainted, 


J 
\ buy wl th fid ce : 
™ 
STEEL 
AND OTHER 
nary oe — ‘A symbol of quality and value 


THE HOME DEPARTMENT. 


POST TOASTIES ARE ALWAYS 
A BREAKFAST DELIGHT / 


H| THOSE CRISP, CRUNCHY CORN 
FLAKES PLEASE MY APPETITE / 


THEIR NEW LOW PRICE 
SUITS ME JUST RIGHT/ 


LOWEST PRICE IN HISTORY 


Just another good reason for asking for 
these better corn flakes today! Made of ten- 
der hearts of corn...toasted double-crisp! 
A Post Cereal—made by General Foods. 


TUNE IN BOAKE CARTER — Hear 
America’s Ace News-Reporter on the 
Cotumbia Network, Monday through 
Friday. See your local newspaper for 
station and time. 


bower of beauty. 


VINES 


@® Wistaria in full bloom makes a simple cottage a 


@ There are no landscape plants that produce better or more 
pleasing effects than vines, says Dr. McHatton. It is unfortunate 
that gardeners do not make greater use of them, because in no other 
way can an appearance of mellowness be so quickly achieved. Dr. 
McHatton tells what vines to select and how to use them. 


ENCES, walls, 

terraces, and out- 
buildings lose all 
rough corners un- 
der the influence of 
a vine. Unsightly 
banks, stumps, and 
gullies can be turn- 
ed into things of beauty when cov- 
ered with vines. Shady lawns that 
will not support grass may be given 
a carpet of green through the proper 
selection of these plants. 


However, wooden buildings should 
never be covered with a plant growth 
that holds moisture or hinders paint- 
ing. Nor should the common ivy or 
plants that hold by tendril roots be 
used on brick veneer or loose mason- 
ry, as in time they work into the 
mortar and loosen the bricks. 


In the lower South, below Central 
Georgia, there is no finer plant than 
the creeping fig. It is evergreen, and 
if the larger shoots are removed from 
time to time the small, delicate leaves 
give a velvety appearance to any 
structure. It is not often used but 
is rarely seen without producing ex- 
clamations of delight. 


For homes and buildings the ampe- 
lopsis—either the five-leaved Vir- 
ginia creeper or that commonly call- 
ed Boston ivy—is excellent. These 
plants change with the seasons. They 
are delicately green in spring, heavy 
with maturity in summer, gloriously 


red in autumn, and fret the building 
with brown stringers during winter, 
throwing light and shade on other- 
wise plain surfaces. Being deciduous, 
they clean themselves annually, this 
being a point greatly in their favor. 
If they are set 20 feet apart around 
the foundation it takes these vines 
only five or six seasons to cover a 
large house well. 


English ivy has its place on garden 
terrace walls, in shady locations as a 
general cover, and on heavy masonry 
structures. It is evergreen and quite 
slow-growing. Unfortunately, it gets 
filled with birds’ nests and needs 


@ An attractive doorway is made more 
inviting when draped with a graceful 
vine. 


FLOWER NOTES FOR APRIL 


By L. A. NIVEN 


EVER dig around azaleas. The 


roots are right at the surface of 
the ground and digging will do far 
more harm than good. 

When shrubbery needs pruning 
do it immediately after flowering. 
The early bloomers, such as golden 
bell or forsythia, spirea, deutzia, and 
lilac, are included in the list for 
spring pruning. Those which bloom 
through midsummer and fall may 
be cut during the dormant season. 

To kill plant lice dissolve enough 
soap in a gallon of warm water to 
make thick suds and add 144 to 2 
teaspoonfuls nicotine sulphate. Spray 
on the plants so it will come in direct 
contact with the insects. 

Unless dug up and divided at least 
every three or four years, irises will 
not give best results. The right time 
to do it is immediately after the 


THE 


blooming period. Not only the Ger- 
man irises but also the Siberian and 
Japanese should be divided. If done 
immediately after blooming and 
properly replanted good blooms will 
result next season, 

Powdery mildew, brown canker, 
black spot, and other similar diseases 
of the rose may be best controlled by 
dusting with finely powdered sul- 
phur. Repeat as often as necessary. 
Keep the plants covered until the 
diseases are under control. 


In growing geraniums keep in 
mind that they must have plenty of 
sunshine and that they need com- 
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BEAUTIFY WITH 


By T. H. McHATTON 


Horticulturist, Georgia College of Agriculture 


cleaning out from time to time. On 
light structures it is too heavy but 
may well be used to cover stumps and 
tall dead trees. Homes covered with 
it have a gloomy look. 

Japanese honeysuckle is excellent 
for garden structures, fences, and 
unsightly galled places. If it is al- 
lowed to get into shrubby woods 
or fields it becomes a serious pest, as 
its destruction is almost impossible. 
It shouldbe used with care and in 
locations where it can be confined. 

For rapid and almost tropical ef- 
fects that come back from year to 
year there is nothing that equals 
kudzu. This vine, when well estab- 
lished, will run 50 to 100 feet in a 
season. It is a twiner and not a 
climber, so it cannot be used on 
buildings but may be put on per- 
golas and |attice structures or planted 
on cuts or fills or over galled spots 
as well as in ditches and gullies. 
When set in poor soil ten feet apart 
it requires about three seasons to be- 
come established, but after that it is 
a mass of green throughout the 
growing season. 

Among the flowering vines, the 
yellow jessamine should receive first 
mention, a delicate evergreen that 
grows as far north as Atlanta, with 
a wealth of very sweet yellow flow- 
ers in early spring. It is a twiner and 
not a climber, excellent for garden 
fences, walls, and summer _ houses 
and should be in all Southern gar- 
dens. Then of course there is the 
wistaria, which can be used like jes- 
samine. There are also climbing 
roses, but the only one that should 
be grown for ornamental effect in 
the Southern garden is the Marechal 
Niel. Unfortunately, it is seldom seen 
today. Like many good things of 
yesterday, it has been supplanted by 
more showy varieties. 


paratively little water. The reverse 
is true of ferns, as they require much 
water and little sun. 

Few flowers give more in return 
for the time and effort required to 
produce them than gladioli. Make 
the first planting of bulbs now and 
repeat every two or three weeks un- 
til late June to the middle of July. 
This will provide a bloom supply 
from midsummer to frost. 

For cut flowers from annuals 
plant zinnia,.nasturtium, and mari- 
gold seed now. Others may be add- 
ed to this list but certainly these 
should be planted, with a few cos 
moses thrown in for late summet 
and fall cutting. Cosmoses do best 
in soil of only medium fertility. A 
rich piece of ground is needed for 
best results with gladioli. 
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Don's let your neighbors do all the 
talking about the thrifty “60.” It’s a 
Ford V-8 that you ought to know first- 
hand. Your Ford dealer will be glad to 
have you drive it. 

Most every one talks economy when 
the subject of conversation is the ‘‘6o0,” 
and the 22 to 27 miles to the gallon re- 
Ported by hundreds of owners is an 
important feature. But you'll also be 


impressed with its roominess and com- 
fort—especially if you take the family 
along. And you'll like the easy way it 
gets over the roads. It’ll look and ride 
like a mighty fine car. And it is a fine 
car—a Ford V-8 through and through. 
We also want you to look over the new 
De Luxe Ford V-8 while you’re with 
the Ford dealer. The De Luxe has the 


“We made that trip 
mighty little gas” 


8 s-horsepower V-8 engine. The Stand- 
ard comes in two 8-cylinder engine sizes 
— the powerful “85” or the thrifty “60.” 
They all give the same fundamental 
Ford advantages—Ford V-8 economy 
and Ford V-8 performance. 


FORD 


The Quality Car in the Low-price Field 
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— by Carolyn Evans 


CORN RING: 
3 cupscanned 114 cups crushed 


whole kernel crackers 

corn 2 eggs, slightly 
1 tsp. salt beaten 
Dash pepper ' cup undiluted 
4tbsps. melted evaporated 

butter milk 


SAVORY SALMON: 


4 cups (2 Ibs.) Canned Salmon 
4 cup melted butter seasoned 
with 3 tbsps. lemon juice 


It’s “man-style” food. And so 
thrifty you can add 2 extra 
courses without upping your 
dinner budget! Just drain corn, 
season with salt, pepper and half 
of melted butter. Place rest of 


SALMOK 


“4 Pineapple -Marshmallow Salad 


Homemade Butterscotch Ice Cream 


mole Sotmon Sitka 


SITKA 


Vegetable Soup Wafers 


Salmon Sitka 
Cinnamon Apples 
Heated Potato Chips 
Homemade Biscuits Butter 


(Made with packaged 
ice cream powder) 
or Prune Nut Whip 


Coffee 


These are extra treats 
you can enjoy with the money 
your salmon entree saves 


the melted butter in 8-inch ring 
mold, pack half the corn into 
mold firmly. Mix 1 cup crackers 
with eggs and milk and add to 
remaining corn. Pack firmly in- 
to mold on top of first layer, top 
with rest of crackers. Bake in 
hot oven (425° F.).for 20-25 


minutes. Flake salmon, heat 


with melted butter and lemon 
juice. Turn out corn ring on 
platter, fill center with heated 
salmon. Serve with Cinnamon 
Apples. Serves 6 delighted 
people! Try it soon. Other easy 
recipes, menu ideas in free 
booklet. Write: Canned Salmon 
Industry, Dept._ E-3, 1440 Ex- 
change Building, Seattle, Wash. 


LIKE MEAT Canned Salmon is one of the “founda- 


tion foods” essential for growth and health 


LIKE MILK Canned Salmon is rich in calcium, phos- 
phorus, builders of strong bones, sound teeth 


LIKE SUNSHINE Canned Salmon is a great source of 
vitamin D. Also gives you vitamins A and G 


LIKE ALL SEA FOODS Canned Salmon gives you iodine, 
a vital aid in the prevention of goitre 


CANNED SALMONwW 


What’s Going on 
in Radioland 


By ETHEL ROGERS 


GPECIAL broadcasts presented by 
various farm organizations are 

featured each month on the National 
Farm and Home Hour. The fol- 
lowing groups present a special pro- 
gram each month over NBC net- 
works: 

First Saturday—National 4-H Club 
Music Hour. 

Second Monday—Future 
America. 

Second Saturday—American Farm Bu- 
reau Federation. 

Third Wednesday—Association of Land 
Grant Colleges and Universities. 

Third Saturday—National Grange. 

Fourth Saturday—Farmers’ Educational 
and Cooperative Union. 


@ Radio Guide’s Medal of Merit 
award for February was presented to 
the National Farm and Home Hour. 
The award, which is given for ex- 
cellence in broadcasting, is made in 
recognition of the outstanding serv- 
ice rendered to agriculture during 
the past decade through the medium 
of the Farm and Home Hour. 


Farmers of 


@® “Stories of American Industry,” 
presented on Tuesdays from 4:30 .to 


Handy Farm 
Devices 


@ To Make Them Pull Together 


I AM sending you a device I have 
found very successful in breaking 
young stock or any stock that will 
not pull together. Simply unhitch 
the inside traces and cross them, as 
shown in cut. Edgar Troy, 
Randolph County, N. C. 


Another Self-Feeder 


| SAW the plan you printed of the 
self-feeder for chickens. I also 
have one made of a lard can, but it is 


She Liked Our 
March Story 


AS A busy newspaper woman, I do 

not have time to make a practice 
of writing fan letters. In fact, I do 
not recall ever having written one 
before. But I feel that I must take 
this opportunity of commending you 
most highly on your selection of the 
story Liza, de Lawd, and Jeffey- 
honey, by Sidney Waldo and Mari- 
anne Barrett in the March Progres- 
sive Farmer. 

In a day when so many magazines 
publish only sophisticated stories of 
high life or realistic stories of crime 
and the slums it is as refreshing as 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER ° 


@ Major Bowes presiding over his popu- 
lar Amateur Hour. Note the gong! 


5 p.m. (5:30 t 4 
over the Columbia network by the 
U. S. Department of Commerce, is 
a program of special usefulness as a 
supplementary aid in social science, 
geography, and related subjects. 
Each program depicts the vast hu- 
man drama found in the background 
of one great American industry, 
There is also a six-minute talk by an 
outstanding business leader, who dis- 
cusses some timely topic of social or 
economic significance. 


different from the one you showed. 
Holes are cut in the can 14 inches 
from the bottom, 3 inches lengthwise, 
and 14 inches high; the tin is bent 
inside. A ten-gallon can will require 
about 20 openings. For grown fowls 
the openings have to be higher up 
and larger. The funnel has to be 
higher also. The funnel is cut from 


a piece of tin and made just large 
enough to fit snugly inside the can. 
The sides should be riveted together 
and then the whole funnel riveted t 
can with lower end about | inch 
from bottom of can. Dallas Wendt, 

Austin County, Tex. 


a breath of spring to read a sweet, 
pure story of ordinary Southern folk. 
The character of the mammy, Liza 
a type of a fast-disappearing race, 
is beautifully and sympathetically 
drawn and reminded me very much 
of one who lived with me the last 
seven years of her life and always 
called my son “Genie Baby,” 
though he was quite a large boy # 
the tme of her death. 


I hope you will see fit to publish 
other stories by these authors, who 
evidently understand Southern peo 
ple and the better class of Negroes. 

Mrs. Mary Frix Kidd; 
Society Editor, The Tribum 
Concord, N.@ 
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My Favorite Vegetable and Why 


North Carolina winners boost tomatoes, 
okra, and carrots 


@ In our February issue we announced: “For the best article of 
not to exceed 300 words received on or before February 15 on the 
subject ‘The Vegetable We Like Best, Why, and How We Grow It’ 
we will give a prize of $5.” Now here is the first-prize winner from 
North.Carolina. Gardening this year is so important, however, we 
have decided to extend the contest. Wé hereby offer $5 each for 
the best letters from South Carolina and Virginia received by April 
1. Address “Garden Contest,” Progressive Farmer, Raleigh, N. C. 


@ Tomato, King of Vegetables 
(First Prize Letter) 


ING of vegetables on our table 
is the tomato. 

Why? Because it is very appetiz- 
ing, attractive, and easily prepared, 
because it is easily grown and can- 
ned, because it is a cheap source of 
vitamin C, and because of the numer- 
ous ways in which it can be pre- 
ared. 

Each fall I place tubs in the brood- 
er house and fill them with poor 
sandy soil. About January 151 filltwo 
prune boxes with this soil and 
plant my tomato seed—Burbank and 
Break o' Day. These boxes are placed 
by the window. For transplanting, 
about the second week in February, 
I use old sanitary drinking cups. 
The cups containing the plants I 
set in my hotbed. 

Several weeks before setting the 
plants in the garden, stable manure 
is scattered over the ground. When 
danger of frost is past I set what is 
left of each cup with the plant in a 
deep furrow and pull soil up to the 
leaves. Or if the plant is long-stem- 
med I lay the stem in the furrow and 
leave only the top above the ground. 


Three or four weeks after setting 

I give a nitrogen side-dressing. Soon 
after this I mulch heavily with straw. 
Though staking is recommended for 
early tomatoes, I let mine fall over 
on the straw. This and the deep set- 
ting give me plants that produce nice 
fruit all summer. Edna Black, 
Gaston County, N.C. 


® Carrots Now Come First 
HIS story may sound “fishy” to 


some, but it is true, nevertheless. 
About 15 years ago we began grow- 
ing carrots. We had heard that they 
contained more vitamins than other 
vegetables. We didn’t know what 
Vitamins were, so we planted a row 
of carrots in the garden to find out. 
When they were large enough we 
tasted them. At first we didn’t like 
them, but we kept tasting and sput- 
tering until finally we acquired the 
taste for them. Now they hold first 
place in the garden and on the table. 


Congratulations, 
Mr. Duggan 


E CONGRATULATE I. W. 
_ Duggan on his appointment as 
director of the Southern Division, 
Agricultural Adjustment Adminis- 
tration, to succeed Cully A. Cobb 


We plant in rows about 30 inches 
apart so we can double-crop. Our 
first planting is made in March with 
successive plantings until May. It is 
almost impossible to get carrots up 
in hot weather, so we do not plant 
them in June and July. The soil for 
carrots should be rich, mellow, and 
free from rocks and clods. Use 
a high-grade fertilizer for quick 
growth. 


Carrots are easily canned, but only 
young and tender ones should be 
used, David R. Lindsay, 

Swain County, N. C. 


@ From 1/20 Acre Okra, $85.25 


"THE one vegetable which we like 

best and use most is okra. Why? 
First, because it is 100 per cent 
healthful; second, because of its long 
producing period; third, because it 
far exceeds any other vegetable 
known to mankind in profits. Here 
is a sketch of what 1/20 acre did for 
me: 45 cents per day for 105 days, 
or a total of $47.25, and all the family 
needed for 120 days, which I value 
at 25 cents a day, much less than 
actual value. This is a total of $30. 
I also have on hand 20 pounds of 
seed which will easily net $8. Grand 
total, $85.25. 


How we grow it: Select a plot of 
medium-low dark soil. Plant in hills 
15 to 20 inches apart in rows 34 
feet wide. Use good truck fertilizer 
at rate of 500 pounds at planting. 
When plants are up 4 to 6 inches 
high lightly spread on middle about 
300 pounds same kind of fertilizer to 
the acre. Cultivate each week until 
plants are producing abundant sup- 
ply. Then sweep out both middles 
with 18-inch sweep. Keep all weeds 
and grass out and the tender pods 
will continue to increase until frost. 


I did not mention the okra I have 
canned. However, I do not can it 
separately but in equal parts with 
lima beans and tomatoes. So the 
okra patch takes the lead in balanc- 
ing the grocery budget, as far as 
vegetables are concerned. 


C. B. Pate, 
Bladen County, N. C. 


who resigned last year. Born in 
Georgia, Mr. Duggan is an alumnus 
of Clemson and Ohio State Uni- 
versity; served as a vocational teacher 
in South Carolina and Georgia; as 
farm agent in Turner County, Ga., 
and later taught at Clemson and Mis- 
sissippi State, resigning at Mississippi 
State in 1934 to become an AAA 


economist. 


says Gordon Fischer talking about 
that mild, tasty ‘‘makin’s’”’ tobacco folks go for 


GORDON FISCHER, (left) speaks up for a raft of 
“makin’s” smokers when he praises Prince Albert 
tobacco. Says he: “First place, it’s so mild! Yet 
it’s got good, rich taste. Besides, due to the way 
it’s cut—crimp cut—Prince Albert rolls up quick 
and firm—no bunching or spilling. And it’s easy 
on the draw, slow-burning and cool!” 


IN THIS HAPPY GROUP, Simon J. Klingler (center) has been 

looking at a snapshot of Gordon Fischer (left). Says Mr. Klingler : 

“The way you’re grinning in this picture, I can tell you’re havin’ 

a smoke of Prince Albert.” 
“You bet,” says Simon’s brother, Bill (right). “A man doesn’t c 

look that cheerful if his ‘makin’s’ smoke isn’t drawin’ easy and 

cool like it does with Prince Albert.” 


Roll yourself 30 swell cigarettes from Prince Albert. If you 
don’t find them the finest, tastiest roll-your-own cigarettes 


BRING IT BACK 


IF NOT you ever smoked, return the pocket tin with the rest of the 
tobacco in it to us at any time within a month from this date, 
DELIGHTED! and we will refund full purchase price, plus postage. (Signed) 


R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Company, Winston-Salem, N. C. 


PIPE-SMOKERS! PUT YOUR- 
SELVES IN THE PICTURE OF 

Al 


HAPPIER SMOKIN’ PRINCE) RINGE 


ALBERTS NO BITE PROCESS ) 


AND CRIMP CUT MEAN 
MORE PLEASURE 
FOR You 


THE NATIONAL JOY SMOKE — 


cigarettes in every 
2-oz. tin of Prince Albert 


Copyright, 1938, 
R. J. Reynolds Tobacco 
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Fun from Shadows 
By DANNIE ORR 


AVE you been looking for an 

evening entertainment for your 
club or school that is not expensive 
yet unusual? If so, shadow pictures 
will help solve your problem. 


Recently I had the pleasure of 
talking with W. P. Jackson, repre- 
sentative of the National Recrea- 
tion Association, who has been us- 
ing shadow pictures in his work as 
director of rural recreational training 
schools. 


Some of the advantages of this 
type of entertainment became ap- 
parent from my interview with Mr. 
Jackson. “It take a very short time 
to get up this type of play,” he says. 
“Also, the costumes are inexpensive. 
But better still, the actors are not so 
subject to stage fright because their 
identity is concealed.” 

When I asked him to tell me some 
of the most important features of get- 


ting up the shadow picture show he 
said: 


“The most important person in 
the play is‘the one who operates the 
light, because he controls the whole 
effect of the picture. Persons close 
to the light appear large; those away 
from it appear small. 

“For a screen I recommend us- 
ing a sheet mounted on a frame. For 
the wings place on either side of the 
sheet a three-panel folding screen, 
such as can be found in many house- 
holds. This allows the actors to go 
on and off the screen without detec- 
tion. If the entertainment is at home 
use a double-door opening for 
stretching the screen. In either case 
dampen the screen with a sponge.” 


Either a one-pound coffee can 
with an electric bulb in it (25-watt) 
or a flashlight can be used for the 
spotlight. Colored slides can be 


@ Shadow picture entertaining is very simple and requires no elaborate paraphernalia. 


The inset shows how to make the slides for the various colors. 


He Stuck to His Dreams—and Won 


I learned this, at least, by my experiment: 
that if one advances confidently in the di- 
rection of his dreams, and endeavors to 
live the life which he has imagined, he 
will meet with a success unexpected in 
common hours. 

—Henry David Thoreau, in Walden. 


WE REMEMBER our early years 


of American history because it 
produced such men as George Wash- 
ington, Thomas Jefferson, Patrick 
Henry, and Benjamin Franklin. But 
no man perhaps has left so much to 
us of the deep woods, the clear 
streams, the winding bayous, and 
the myriad bird life of early 
America as John James Audubon. 
You must read Mr. Peattie’s “Audu- 
bon Among Southern Birds,” in this 
issue, and afterwards I hope you will 
somewhere find access to Birds of 
America and one of the vivid biog- 
raphies of his life. To picture to you 
Audubon in one short sketch let me 
give you another quotation from 
Thoreau: 
If a man does not keep pace with his 
companions perhaps it is because he hears 
a different drummer. 


And this from E. A. Muschamp’s 
Audacious Audubon: 


made for the coffee can by using two 
pieces of light-weight cardboard as 
a frame and placing a piece of the- 
atrical gelatine in the center circle 
to reflect the light. The cardboard 
is glued on each side of the reflector. 
Use red for sunset, green for out- 
doors, blue for morning scenes, and 
purple for evening scenes. 


Mother Goose rhymes, songs, still 
pictures, and playlets can be repro- 
duced well. This type of entertain- 
ment can be made very funny by the 
use of false noses, etc., to make cari- 
catures. Windows, houses, trees, 
etc., can be cut from paper and at- 
tached to the sheet for scenes. 

The possibilities in this type of 
entertainment are unlimited. Even 


Club Work Taught Me— 


Yes, John James Audubon, you failed in 
everything that the world told you that 
you ought to do. Then, when the world 
was satisfied that you were worthless, you 
“turned the tables” on the world and 
achieved a triumph such as few men have 
ever realized. 

Mr. Peattie has himself summar- 
ized Audubon’s dreams in _ these 
words: 


To paint a man or a bird or a tree simply 
as it is, to live your life with a great love 
for life, to leave sons behind you, to leave 
something done as well as you could do it, 
to have loved a woman with honor and 
with fire, these would suffice a man—yes, 
these would suffice him. 

You can remember Audubon as a 
pioneer even in a day of pioneers, as 
one who fearlessly adopted new 
methods if the old seemed outworn, 
as one who stuck to his goal in spite 
of poverty, debt, and discouragement, 
as one who like a hawk when at- 
tacked could rise higher and higher 
until his enemies were left far be- 
low him. And those traits of his can, 
I think, provide more than one in- 
spiration to young folks of today. 


Sincerely yours, 


UNCLE P. F. 


the growing of plants can be shown. 
The seeds are tied to strings and at- 
tached to a pole. When they are 
watered they will begin to grow. If 
a box of grown plants is used the 
light can be made to fall on the top 
of the plant and gradually lowered 
until the entire plant is shown. Chil- 
dren and grown-ups alike enjoy act- 
ing in shadow plays. 


@ Our Own South 


HERE is the oldest -cotton- 
producing region in the United 
States ? 
2. Where is the oldest city in the 
United States? 
3. What river is called the “Father 
of Waters”? 
4. What Southern town has a 
monument to the boll weevil? 
Victor Hamner, 
Fannin County, Tex. 
Answers: i. Piedmont Plateau. 2. St. 


Augustine, Fla. 3. Mississippi River. 4. 
Enterprise, Ala. 


@ How to make 
a dress. 
Irmalee Jordan, 


@ Cooperation 
and service to my 


@ How to mix 
with strangers and 


fellow man. thus make new 
Ruth Higdon, friends, @® Teamwork is 
Texas. Mary Curry, necessary for the 


Arkansas. 


success of any club. 


Georgia. 
Beth Gill, 


Mississippi. 


Scientific 
methods of farm- 


ing and new and 
better ways to pro- 
tect our wild game 
and forests. 
]. R. Robinson, 
Mississippi. 


@ It is just as im- 
portant to be a 
good loser as it is 
to be a successful 
winner. 

Noah Chiles, 


Tennessee. 


@ How to cook 
and can when my 
mother was sick. 
Haskell Bufkin, 
Mississippt- 


“The Community Handbook,” 240 pages of parties, programs, good manners, 
camping, handicraft, songs, games, stunts, news writing, and other features, sells 
25 cents postpaid; in quantities of 10 or more, 21 cents each postpaid. Send all orders © 
The Community Handbook, The Progressive Farmer, Birmingham, Ala. 
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The April Club Program 


By H. S. JOHNSON 
Rural Organization Specialist, Mississippi 
Extension Service 


HE month of April is a very busy 

time in farming communities. 
But even so, this fact should not pre- 
vent us from coming together to dis- 
cuss timely topics of social and eco- 
nomic importance and to enjoy a 
wholesome “get-together.” In fact, if 
we proceed through life on an even 
keel it is necessary that we steal 
aside from our everyday duties and 
enjoy social contacts with friends. 

Programs should never run over 
14% hours and should be balanced 
as nearly as possible with respect to 
(1) business, (2) education, and (3) 
recreation and entertainment. 

J. A good start for any meeting 
is getting everyone to join in a period 
of community singing. 

2. Devotional exercises: Joshua 
23: 14-19. 

3. Reports of committees on com- 
munity improvement and welfare, 
emphasizing community planning 
for developing rural needs, such as 
rural electrification, recreational areas 
and opportunities, improvement of 
church and school grounds, and par- 
ticipation in better homes campaign. 
Reports should consume not more 
than 15 minutes. 

4. Edgar A. Guest’s poem, The 
Package of Seeds, given by a girl, 
should fit well in the month of April. 

5. Often the interest and welfare 
of young people in the community 
are overlooked to the detriment of 
both young people and community. 
A 20-minute discussion led by the 
chairman of the young people’s com- 
mittee on what the community can 
do for this group would be time well 
spent. Several older boys and girls 
and members of 4-H and Future 
Farmer groups should be heard. 

6. The electric lamp was invented 
more than 125 years ago. It was de- 
signed to be a blessing to mankind 
and yet less than 3 per cent of the 
farm homes of the Southern states 
enjoy this blessing. We have TVA 
and REA available to help us. Surely 
as long as less than 3 per cent of our 
farm homes are electrified and 
we have these two means of secur- 
ing electric current we should study 
and work to add this blessing to our 
homes. Take 15 minutes for in- 
formation on this matter. 

7. Discuss the rural church im- 
provement contest sponsored by The 
Progressive Farmer. 

8. Recreation: A number of April 
Fool and other stunts and games are 
available, such as “A Community 
Orchestra,” “Rabbit Hunt,” “Suck- 
ers,” “Concentration,” “Monkey,” 
and “Satisfaction.” The organiza- 
ton might plan and execute an 
Easter egg hunt for the children. 

9. Refreshments: “Surprise Cake.” 
Cut the top from individual round 
Sponge cakes, hollow the cake out 
and fill with ice cream or sherbet, 
then replace the top of the cake. 

corate with whipped cream. An- 
other idea would be to ask each per- 
son how they preferred their eggs 
cooked and then serve whipped 
ream with a half of a yellow peach 
turned bottom up and placed on top. 
_ References: State Extension Serv- 
Ke, county agents’ offices, State Farm 

Ureau office, State Grange office, 

© Community Handbook. 
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CADIAN 


b a. 


«Something I’ve wanted al 


Mr. Lamb writes: “A splendid corn 
crop, thanks to the good season and a 
side- dressing of Arcadian Nitrate! I have 
used Arcadian for 3 years. Large yields 
and a fair price made it possible for me 
to give $1000.00 for this registered 7- 
gaited Morgan mare, and during the 
summer she brought her colt. I have 
wanted such an animal all my life, and 
Arcadian Soda helped me get her.” 


Well-known farmers all over the South 
report excellent profits from corn by side- 
dressing with ARCADIAN Nitrate. For 
example, Mr. Fred P. Latham, Mastcr 
Farmer, of Belhaven, N. C., writes: “On 
one of my seed fields I applied 300 
pounds of mixed fertilizer at planting. I 
top-dressed one acre with Arcadian, and 
left one acre without nitrate. I secured 
23 bushels and forty pounds more corn 
from the nitrate acre than from the check 
plot. My experience has always been 
highly satisfactory with this Nitrate.” 
You, too, can grow corn profitably with 
ARCADIAN Nitrate, the American Soda. 
The six facts below tell why. 


J x 
| GO EARS NET°60 IN PRIZES 
(SO-EAR EXHIBIT) 


IST. PLACE -IS37-MISS STATE FAIR 
IST-PLACE FAIR <DAIRY SROW 
EXHIBIT} 
IST PLACE Fase 
COR 280 he 


ARCADIAN “AMERICAN NITRATE OF | 
ACI. 


“WON 3 PRIZES WITH ARCADIAN” : 

“H. M. Butler and his son walked off with 
top honors in the 1937 Mississippi Fair “y 4 200 

‘ use pounds o ia 
and Dairy Show. He writes: “Two first corn this year and profits from my soda 
places in corn exhibits and a first place in 


enabled me to buy a radio and a 10-vol- 
cotton exhibits were won on’ crops fer- ume encyclopedia with the addition of one 
tilized with ARCADIAN.” 


volume per year for the next ten years.” 
Br. T. , Opelika, Ala. 
H. M. Butler, Sr., Meridian, Miss. 


WHY ARCADIAN PAYS—on Corn: 


Because it— 
NITROGEN—THE GROWTH ELEMENT, 
2. IMMEDIATELY ACTIVE FORM 

WHIC 


3. INCREASES DROUTH RESISTANCE AND LESSENS 
“FIRING”; “EXTRA PROFITS AND PRIZES WITH 


a 4. IMPROVES QUALITY—AND MAKES HIGHER ARCADIAN” 
4 SERICAN 7 SWEETS On 20 f I used 100 Ibs. of AR 
. SWE “On acres of corn, I use . 0 - 
: THE AWM ERIC : y 5 ee THE SOIL—LESSENS NEED FOR LIME CADIAN per acre. I increased my yield 300 
. NITRATE ; 6. MAKES SOIL POTASH* MORE AVAILABLE (thereby. _—Bushels—a net profit of $205.00. My son, 
4 promoting fuller grain). W. C. Brake (above, with his sister), an 
*Doe limi myself selected the best ears. This selection 
s not eliminate the need for ample potash in mixed won Sweepstake and First Prizes at the fairs 
at Raleigh, Williamston, Tarboro, and 
these 6 Benefi ARCADIAN NITRATE, American Soda Rocky Mount. These pre i d 
THE BARRETT COMPANY to over $100.00 in cash. 


J. A. Brake, Rocky Mount, N.C. 


Atlanta, Ga. 
Hopewell, Va. 
Raleigh, N. C. 


Columbia, S. C, 
Montgomery, Ala. 
New.Orleans, La. 


ARCADIAN NITRATE 


THe American SODA 


“BEST CORN CROP WE 
EVER MADE’ 


“The best corn crop we 
ever made—25,000 bushels 
from 500 acres, or an av- 
erage yield of 50 bushels 
per acre. The only fertilizer 
used was 200 pounds of 
Arcadian Nitrate per acre. 
The high yield I attribute 
to Arcadian.” 

John M. Glenn, Mér. 
State Farms, Boykins, S.C, 
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..and you 
stoke er up 


with flavor 


—the MILDNESS 
of fine old 
Kentucky Burley 
aged in wood 


—the FLAVOR 
of pure maple 
sugar for extra 
good taste 


North Carolina’s 1938 Farm 
Bureau Program 
By J. E. WINSLOW 


6 Benes main objective of the North 
Carolina Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion is to secure parity prices for 
farm products and parity income for 
farmers. It is working on the theory 
that the prosperity of North Carolina 
is founded on a prosperous agricul- 
ture and a prosperous agriculture is 
dependent on parity prices for farm 
products. 


Naturally, therefore, the Farm 
Bureau is supporting national farm 
legislation which provides for (1) 
an abundant supply of food and 
fiber crops at all times and (2) parity 
prices for farmers for farm products. 
This plan protects both the consumer 
against abnormally high prices and 
the producer against prices below 
parity. 

Not tnmindful of the many other 
perplexing problems of the farmer, 
we have set up the following state 
programs for 1938: 

NORTH CAROLINA FARM PROGRAM 

1. A law providing for a $5 automobile 
and farm-to-market license plate. 

2. An act authorizing cooperative hail 
and storm insurance on growing crops. 

3. Development of limestone quarries 
by the highway commission for crushing 
stone for all-weather farm-to-market roads 
(instead of using topsoil from thousands of 
acres of good farm land each year) and to 
pulverize limestone for farmers at cost of 
production. 

4. Coordination of existing agricultural 
state and federal agencies to prevent du- 
plication and overlapping of duties and 


dual administration of fundamental agen- 


cies, 

5. Adequate appropriation for agricul- 
tural extension work, vocational agricul- 
ture, and research work. 

6. Revision of state feed, fertilizer, and 
seed laws. 

As an illustration of Farm Bureau 
activity consider this: Last year the 
North Carolina Farm Bureau helped 
develop peanut stabilization cooper- 
atives in all peanut-growing states to 
work in conjunction with the De- 


@ Jj. E. Winslow is president of the North 
Carolina Farm Bureau. 


partment of Agriculture under the 
diversion program. The North Caro- 
lina Stabilization Cooperative was 
chartered in the state Farm Bureau 
office in September and a floor put 
under the price of peanuts of 3% 
cents for No. 3 grade A peanuts, be- 
low which peanuts could not go dur- 
ing the 1937-38 season. This organi- 
zation bought peanuts in every pea- 
nut county from a fund of $1,000,000 
provided by the Commodity Credit 
Corporation. It is expected that the 
peanut crop will average around 34 
cents or better as a result of this pro- 
gram. But for it peanuts today 
would be selling around 2 cents a 
pound. 


The North Carolina Farm Bureau 
is pursuing the same policy with the 
other cash commodities of the state, 
namely tobacco, cotton, and truck. 
The organization proposes to see that 
the farmers of the state get the full 
benefits which accrue from all 
national legislation in behalf of 
farmers. 

Editor’s Note-—This is No. 1 of a series 
of five short articles on tarm organizations 
in the Carolinas and Virginia. Other ar- 
ticles will discuss the North Carolina, South 
Carolina, and Virginia State Granges and 
the Virginia Farm Bureau. 


Southern Gardeners, We Are 
Proud of You! 


N ANY effort to establish an “ever-normal pantry” for Southern farm 
homes, first consideration of course goes to the home vegetable garden. 
And here indeed our Southern farm women do shine! We wonder how 
many people know, for example, that in the latest American farm census 


(1935) this amazing fact developed: 


Of the 50 counties in all the Union with the biggest total income from 
gardens, 42 of the 50 are in Southern states and only 8 in all the Northern, 
Eastern, and Western states combined! 


Yes, believe it or not, that is the record! Of the 50 finest gardening 


counties— 


11 Southern states furnish.»................. 42 
37 other states furnish only... 8 
Here is the complete list of the country’s 50 best gardening counties at- 


Velvet packs easy in a pipe 
Rolls smooth in a cigarette 


Draws right in both | 


Copyright 1938, LicGerr & Myers Tosacco Co. 


ranged by states, and each county marked with an asterisk (*) is one of 
the country’s leading 25 counties: 


North Carolina—Surry,* Guilford,* South Carolina—Spartanburg, Horry 
Johnston,* Rockingham,* Nash,* Wake,* Anderson, Florence. 
Robeson, Buncombe, Stokes. Texas—Fannin,* Hunt. 
Alabama—Jefferson,*  Walker,* Cull- West Virginia—Kanawha,* Preston. 
man,* Madison,* De Kalb,* Marshall,* Arkansas—Mississippi.* 
Blount, Limestone. Kentucky—Pike. 
Virginia—Pittsylvania,* Halifax,* Albe- Louisiana—Franklin. 
marle, Augusta, Mecklenburg. All other states: Pennsylvania—Lancas 
Mississippi—Sunflower,* Jones, Bolivar, ter* and York. Massachusetts—Worcestet 
Leake, Madison. and Middlesex, | Connecticut—Hartford 
Tennessee—Greene,* Shelby,* Knox,* and Fairfield. Maine—Aroostook. Ore- 
Claiborne. gon—Lane. 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER * APRIL — 
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Living and Giving 
Our April farm sermon 


By J. W. HOLLAND, D.D. 


T IS one of the 

common fallacies 
of life that we usu- 
ally associate giving 
with money. We 
forget that  exist- 
ence is a process of 
caring and sharing. 
There is nothing earthly that we 
can ultimately keep. It may be a 
bitter truth, but true it is. 


@ As the spring is breaking about 
us we see that the gladness and full- 
ness of nature seems to consist in 
giving. We are as guests at an in- 
finite table where in order to be fed 
we must keep passing the dishes to 
others. 


As I am writing this there is a 
beautiful cardinal in the large elm 
in front of our house, whistling in 
sheer gladness at being alive and in 
love. His red coat makes him more 
easily visible to birds of prey and so 
he keeps ever on the move. Yet he 
is giving away his music. From the 
house across the street two elderly 
ladies have walked into their yard 
to catch a glimpse of the bird in scar- 
let and to revel in his song. Some 
little girls are looking up from their 
doll carts to admire the little red 
bugler. He has not tossed down one 
copper cent’s worth of material value 
but has given us all a free concert. 
There he goes now, off to another 
tree to blow his flute for the people 
in the next block. What a giver the 
cardinal is! 


@ We often grow weary with shar- 
ing and spend our time in getting. 
An ancient legend says that an angel 
visited a man in poor circumstances 
and told him to share with his 
brothers. The man asked, “And how 
long must I keep sharing with my 
brothers?” The angel replied, “Give 
to your brothers until God stops giv- 
ing to you.” 


The great gifts to humanity are 
within the reach of all, No one is 
SO poor in purse but that he can be- 
stow kindliness. What is so precious’ 
and what costs so little to give as 
civility? No day wears from dawn 
to dark which does not bring us in 
touch with someone whose courage 
or morals have worn ragged, whose 
hope has grown thin, and who needs 
nothing quite so much as the milk 
of human kindness. We will enrich 
ourselves by giving it to him. 


@ We each have love in our hearts. 

€ cannot try to keep it all without 
losing much of it. Many discouraged 
folks take themselves out of life be- 
cause they are hungry for the appre- 
Cation which is denied them. 
Words fitly spoken are like apples 
of gold in pictures of silver,” says 
the Great Book. 


: Jesus expressed the highest point 
M spiritual excellence when he 
taught men to pray, for he con- 
ditioned it with the final word. 
As ye pray (to be forgiven). 
forgive.” While we give forgive- 


Ress we are ourselves forgiven. As 
w 


€ give, so shall we receive! 


NEW 1938 DODGE 1%2-TON STAKE—6-Cyl., “L”-Head Engine —(133” 
W. B. with 9’ Body and 159” W.B. with 12’ Body) — 19 special “econ- 
o-mizers”—yet still priced with the lowest. See your Dodge dealer for 
the year’s outstanding value! 


TO THE MOST BRILLIANT 
PERFORMING DODGE TRUCK 


EVER BUILT Seve Morey! 


models, includin 
FOR DELIVERED 
ER. At low cost, 


mper, spare 


Brides YouR 


budget terms may 


PRICED WITH THE LOWEST ! 


Cc 
DGE CHASSIS PRI 
- including Federal Taxes- 
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ice i des front bu 
Price and tire 


ES DELIVERED IN DETROIT 
(Local, State Taxes Not Included) 


1%-TON 
133° W.B. 
CHASSIS 
Price includes front bumper. 
nm and 3-ton, at cores 


LOCALITY SEE Y 


be arranged. 


T MAKES no difference how 

much you know about trucks 
--.the sensational new 1938 
Dodge trucks will be arevelation 
to you! For now...at today’s low 
delivered prices... you can get a 
Dodge truck with 19 definite 
“econ-o-mizers,” plus dozens of 
other quality features, that make 
your truck a better dollar-for- 
dollar investment than ever 
before! 


19 ‘‘Econ-o-mizers’’ 
The 19 “econ-o-mizers” built 
into new 1938 Dodge trucks are 
things you can see and count up 
for yourself. They will save gas, 
oil, tires and upkeep for you. 

They also make the new 1938 
Dodge truck the most bril- 
liant performing Dodge truck 
ever built! 

Check today’s delivered 
prices of Dodge trucks before 
you buy any low-priced truck. 
Get a list of the 19 money- 
saving “econ-o-mizers” from 
your Dodge dealer. Tell him 
you want to make the “show- 
down” free gas test. See your 
Dodge dealer today! 


Totem pole pic- 
tured above is 
typical of many 
seen along route 
of Dodge Alaska 
truck-run. 


DODGE — Division of Chrysler Corporation 


Tune in on the Major Bowes Original Amateur Hour, Columbia 
Network, every Thursday, 9 to 10 P. M., E. S. T. 


48 Page Book 
Solves 99 Farm 
‘Problems. AEROIL, 
Av., West New York, N.J. 


OUR ADVERTISEMENTS GUARANTEED RELIABLE 


th 


TEA AND COFFEE ROUTES 
PAYING UP TO $60.00 IN A WEEK 
National Company needs more men at once 
to make regular calls on local routes. No 
experience needed. Operate on our 
capital. give producers brand- 
Ford cars as bonus. 
name on postcard for FREE Facts, 


bankrupt. 


Rush 


ti, Ohio. 


Mempuis, TENN. 


WE GUARANTEE Progressive Farmer advertisements RELIABLE. 

If in writing advertisers and ordering goods the subscriber says, “I 
saw your advertisement in The Progressive Farmer,” and will report any 
unsatisfactory transaction to us within thirty days from date of order, 
we will refund cost price of article purchased (not to exceed an aggre- 
gate of $1,000 on any one advertiser), 1f such loss results from any 
fraudulent misrepresentation in our advertising columns. 0 
try to adjust trifling disputes between reliable business houses and their 
patrons, however; nor does this guarantee cover advertising of real 
estate, because buyers should personally investigate land before pur- 
chasing; neither does this guarantee cover advertisers who have become 
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Raveicu, N.C. Birmincuam, ALA. 


We cannot 


Darras, Texas 
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ALBERT MILLS, 5208 Monmou™, Cincinnal 


TO KILL LICE AND 
FEATHER MITES 


USE AS DRENCH— 


Pel TO KILL STOMACH 
1° KILLS insects 


VW, USE AS SPRAY 

SHEEP—SCAB AND LICE ON TO KILL INSECTS 

CATTLE=LICE ON HOGS IN FLOWER GARDENS 


GUARDS VEGETABLE « 


\ 


GARDENS AGAINST 
INSECT DAMAGE 


@ LOOK over the above illustrations again and 
see why “Black Leaf 40” is the insecticide you 
should have on hand at all times. “Black Leaf 
40” gives effective and economical control 
against insect pests. It’s easy to use and inex- 
pensive, for a little “Black Leaf 40” makes a lot 
of insect-killing spray.“ Black Leaf 40” is volatile 
--.it fumes off ... killing both by con- 
tact and by fumes. “Black Leaf 40” will 
help you do a better job in protecting 
against insects,and it willsaveyoumoney, 
too. It’s sold by dealers everywhere. 


SHRUBS— KEEPS 
3x DOGS AWAY 


Follow direc- 
tions in each case 


Insist on original factory-sealed 
packages for full strength. 


LOOK FOR THE LEAF ON THE PACKAGE 
3812 


TOBACCO BY-PRODUCTS & CHEMICAL CORP., INCORPORATED, LOUISVILLE, KY. 


y of Water~ 


Sa 


IMPROVED 


AERMOTOR “//\\ 


An Aermotor pumps water efficiently through <0 
every wind range from the slightest breeze to a gale. 
why it always pumps more water. 

Besides, no windmill was ever so free from troublesome and 
costly repairs. And reducing costs on the farm these 
days is one of the'surest ways of making money. 

With electricity available an Aermotor Water System Q 
is also the surest way to enjoy running water 
wherever you want it. No other system offers 
60 many exclusive improvements. 

Write for details. Address Dept. 27. 
AERMOTOR CO. 
BRANCHES OALLAS - DES MOINES 
MINNEAPOLIS - OAKLAND 


That is 


KANSAS 


When Barby 
Went to Bat 


(Continued from page 7 


Barby had to start on the air rifle. 
She tried to catch his eye, but Barby’s 
was a straightforward soul, uncom- 
plicated by innuendoes. He couldn’t 
understand subtleties, only what was 
said outright. When Ken told him 
emphatically that he could not have 
an air rifle Barby asked blandly, 
“Why, Pop?” 

“Barby, no more about it.” 

“But how’m I going to learn to 
shoot? All the kids have got some- 
thing to shoot with.” A new possi- 
bility dawned. “Could I have a real 
gun? Would you care if I had a 
real gun?” 


bevel can’t have a gun of any 
kind yet. I said to hush.” 

“But just this little old air rifle?” 
still hopefully persisted Barby. 

Now Ken exploded. “Barby, sit 
in that chair right and stop wiggling 
and listen to what I’m saying to you. 
When I was a boy your age—” (Bar- 
by’s eyes glassed over slightly at this 
well-known introduction, a look with 
which he immunized himself against 
Ken’s lectures) “ I got up at 
four o'clock in the morning. In the 
winter it was pitch dark and the 
room was cold. I dressed without a 
fire and took a lantern and went out 
to the barn and milked three cows 
before I went to school. Stop blow- 
ing at the salt shaker and listen to 
what I’m telling you! I did a man’s 
work about the farm and then I 
walked to school, three miles away, 
down a frozen road.” 


Something in this oft-repeated dis- 
course, which. Ken was delivering 
so bitterly and Barby taking so 
boredly, now caught Barby’s atten- 
tion. He sat up and looked at his 
father. 


“Do you mean when you were a 
boy they'd let you get up all by your- 
self and light yourself a lantern with 
matches and go out on your own to 
the dark barn and milk a whole cow 
just like you wanted to milk him? 
And even let you go to school alone 
instead of carrying you there, right 
up to the very door?” 


THs monologue was brought 

to an abrupt end by a shrill 
whistle outside. Instantly Barby put 
two fingers to his lips, emitted an 
ear-splitting sound, and plunged for 
the door. His chair went backward 
with a crash. 


“Young man, you come right back 
here and set this chair up, ask your 
mother to excuse you, and leave the 
table right. And pick up your feet 
when you walk.” 


Charlotte kept her face straight 
until the screen door banged, then 
laughed softly. “All I know, Ken, 
is that he doesn’t mean to be im- 
pudent. If only I could get inside 
his mind and see what is going on 
there while he is passing through this 
gawky, funny age!” 

Later she put her mending down 
and slipped out the door and sat for 
a long while on the cool moonlit 
steps. 


O summer night! 


Next door, lights in tne upper 
rooms went out, lights in the back 
yard came on. Two figures went 
down the drive to the garage—the 
Dennings, young and gay-hearted, 
would be going to the roof to dance 
and dine. Another car moved out. 
The Conways, newly wed and very 
much in love, were starting for a 
spin in the moonlight. Ken never 
remembered to take Charlotte and 
Barby for a ride in the evening any 
more, or to moving pictures. He 
came home tired, ate his dinner, read 
the paper, nodded, went to bed. 


And suddenly a voice that she had 
kept hushed away cried out. This 
was not life! Life was big. This was 
only a small, irritating run-around 
in which she had been caught. Thir- 
ty-four wasn’t even old. You felt 
the same as at twenty. What a 
strange thing to take a girl and make 
a married woman of her! And she 
had been a girl with a bright future, 
educated for a career. 


N RETROSPECT she saw the 
hushed oval of a crowded hall, 
the audience, dim, indistinguishable, 
and waiting. She sat in a circle of 
light on a darkened stage; it was that 
first excited moment before her fin- 
gers touched the keys, a moment that 
held every emotion, nervousness and 
thrill, panic and stage fright, blended 
in a tortured, strange happiness. 
Now she touched the keys and felt 
their eager, liquid response, their 
glorious rallying to her need. She 
felt something else, something that 
fortified her and gave her strength. 
It came to her from the audience, a 
confidence in, herself. She did not 
have it until it came to her out of that 
vast dim bow] of listening faces. After 
that she forgot—let her soul pour out 
through her fingers. 


Eleven years ago she had abandon- 
ed all that and the prospects of a 
career on the concert stage—why? 
Because she loved Ken, and _ the 
world and all its gifts and ap 
plause would mean nothing to her 
without him. Life with Ken would 
mean completion. She strained her 
eyes into the mystery and the silence 
of the night, trying to draw from s0 
much beauty an answer. There was 
something they were missing. ‘“! 
wonder if he’s as lonely as I am, tf 


@ Instantly Barby put two fingers to his lips, emitted an ear-splitting 
sound, and plunged for the door. 
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his paper is enough for him? We 
don’t really know each other any 
more. I have my day and he has his.” 

A sudden sound broke the stillness. 
Barby was coming home, dragging 
a stick along the Dennings’ white 
picket fence, making enough noise 
to wake up a town. He plunged 
through the door and stood—one 
sleeve torn from his blouse and hang- 
ing down his back, his face streaked 
with dirt. A shamefaced little dog 
waited, cowed and apprehensive, for 
the tone that Barby was too inno- 
cently guileless to know always fol- 
lowed a noisy entrance. 

“Pop, did you change your mind 
about that air rifle?” asked Barby 
brightly. 

Ken’s paper came down. His feet 
hit the floor. Now he would talk.... 


NEX! morning as Charlotte bak- 
ed cookies, with the August 
sunshine already sultry, in rushed 
Barby, flopping down in.a chair by 
the kitchen table, the blood almost 
bursting out of his face, his freckles 
pulsing in their fiery background. 


“Barby, you must keep out of the 
heat today. Don’t go out again until 
after sunset.” 


He looked at her as if she had de- 
manded that he stop breathing. 


“T’ve just been telling you this is 
the day. This is the Big Game Day!” 

“Big game! Every day is big game 
day.” 

“Aw, I told you a week ago, Mom! 
The Ashton Street 
team is playing our 
team.” He look- 
ed at her and rub- 
bed the end of his 
stubby nose with 
his fist, a habit of 
his when he was 
embarrassed or 
uncomfortable. “I 
thought maybe— 
Ithought you 
might want to 
come and watch.” 
On his plain little 
faceasortoftimid 
begging, and a 
real pride. His 
eyes were telling 
her that this meant something. “TI 
dunno—some of the fellas’ mamas 
like to—Mrs. Elliott likes baseball— 
I thought maybe you—” 


Imagine a sane mother standing 
in the sweltering sun to see the 
neighborhood children play baseball 
—the unending, forevermore game 
of baseball! “I couldn’t possibly, and 
I don’t want you out there either. It 
would be risking your life. Barby, 
don’t whine. Wait until another 
day.” 

“Wait”? Incredulously. “But, Mom, 
this is the Day.” 


“ 
Don’t shout so.” 


He looked at her as if he must 
make her see—he must—and then 
his look gave up. He said, near to 
tears, “I’ve got to play! It’s at four.” 


She thought, “I always give in, 
and it’s wrong to.” The children 
shouldn’t be playing in the intense 
heat. Later it would be football— 
these little boys flinging themselves 
wildly upon the ground, upon each 
other, in pathetic imitation of hero 
Players; bruising knees and _ shins 
and legs, tearing their clothes off. 
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“I wonder if he is as lonely as I am.” 


Later still, basketball. From fervor 
to fervor, from madness to madness. 
All of it, every day of it, as important 
as this game this afternoon. 


He sat waiting, his eyes on her 
face. “I’ve got to.” All Barby’s world 
depending on her answer. 


It was not being the right kind 
of mother to let Barby persuade her, 
yet— 

“Then please try to be careful. Sit 
in the shade as much as possible. 
And don’t overexert yourself.” 


Again that look of dismay, which 
said so plainly, “I’ve got to fling 
everything I have into this game 
this afternoon.” And then, again, 
acceptance of her woman’s inability 
to understand. 


From her window she could see 
a corner of the vacant lot where 
the children were playing baseball. 
She was mending shirts and socks. 
Occasionally she glanced up and the 
heat from the sizzling pavement all 
but scorched her eyeballs. The ther- 
mometer showed 99. She ought to 
call Barby in. Any sensible mother 
would. It wasn’t right to let him 
risk sunstroke for a game. She 
would just have to do it, she sup- 
posed. She laid aside her mending. 


As she reached the edge of the 
vacant lot there was tenseness in the 
air. Barby was just coming up to 
bat. Charlotte remembered he had 
said to her once, “I’m not such a fast 
runner but I can wham “em!” 

Barby stood with 
his feet wide apart 
and _ gripped the 
bat firmly. He 
seemed settle 
into the ground; 
his feet were plant- 
ed very solidly but 
the upper portion 
of his body was 
relaxed, alert, sup- 
ple. There was co- 
ordination here. 
He was no longer 
awkward or clum- 
sy or slouching but 
sure-footed, capa- 
ble, confident of 
himself. This was 
not the Barby she knew at home; 
this was not any Barby she had ever 
seen before. He settled his shoulders 
and struck the bat slowly against the 
earth—and let a ball go by. 


HUSH had descended—a hush 

of respect, of apprehension on 
one side and expectancy on the other. 
The tension increased. At a safe dis- 
tance Sneeze stood, ears cocked, tail 
perfectly still, mouth shut—waiting. 
The little figure at the bat became 
significant, acquired power and dis- 
tinction. 


She forgot she had come here to 
call him. She saw that this was Bar- 
by’s big moment! A tremor of excite- 
ment beat at her throat and the queer- 
est feeling came over her. Something 
familiar in the scene out there, some- 
thing personal and close, a fleeting 
memory, glimpsed and gone... 
The bat gleamed in the sun. There 
was a resounding smack. The flash 
of flying heels. The crowd gone 
wild. Shrieking—screaming—shout- 
ing! 

Charlotte turned home to_ her 

(Continued on page 28) 
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Cut your haulage costs with 


CHEVROLET 
TRUCKS 


"The Thrift-Carriers for the Nation”’ 


Chevrolet’s outstandingly economical Six- 

Cylinder Valve-in-Head Engine ... Chevrolet’s 

Perfected Hydraulic Truck Brakes ... and 

Chevrolet’s extra rugged construction through- 

out make these trucks the choice of thrifty 
buyers everywhere! 


crevice f More and more truck buyers are discovering that Chevrolet 


Nation.”’ 


trucks fully merit their title—‘‘The Thrift-Carriers for the 


You, too, can cut your costs with Chevrolets! ... 

Because delivered prices of all the many Chevrolet models in the light 
delivery, half-ton, 34-ton, 1-ton and 114-ton series are exceptionally low... 

Because Chevrolet’s extremely efficient Valve-in-Head Six-Cylinder 
Engine operates with less gas, less oil, and less upkeep expense . . . 

And because Chevrolet trucks are sostrong, sturdy and long-lasting that 
owners report 100,000, 150,000, even 200,000, miles of dependable service. 

Chevrolet trucks are just the trucks you need for hard farm service. 
In fact, they’re so very good that total Chevrolet truck registrations for the 
past five years exceed those of any other make. 

That’s proof of better value, so why not visit your nearest Chevrolet 


dealer and place your order—today! 


CHEVROLET MOTOR DIVISION, General Motors Sales Corporation, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


General Motors Instalment Plan—C 


hly Payments. 


A General Motors Value, 


CHEVROLET TRUCKS AGAIN 

PROVE THEIR GREAT PERFORN- 

ANCE AND ECONOMY BY THIS 
A.A.A,. CERTIFIED TEST RUN 


A 1938 114-ton stock model Chev- 
rolet truck demonstrates cost- 
saving performance in test run 
from Ottawa, Canada, to Mexico 
City, Mexico. 


READ THESE AMAZING 
PERFORMANCE FACTS 


Total gasoline consumed... . . .208.73 gallons 
Miles per gallon of gasoline. ..........14.48 
Total cost (gas, oll, lubrication). .... .$43.84 
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Total mileage covered. ...... ..3,022.2 miles 
Payload Ib. 
Gross Ib. 
| 
Total per ton-mile cost..............$.00313 


U-S°S TENNESEAL 
SAVES MONEY 
AND TIME... 


TRIPLE CROSS CRIMP 
Ends common cause of 
roof leaks. The three 
crimps keep rain from 
being blown or drawn 
up under end laps. 


NEW V-DRAIN 


Prevents leaks at side 
laps. Rain, blown or 
drawn up under lap, is 
caught in V-Drain and 
drained off. 


THE PRESSURE LIP 


Depression in lower end 
of sheet insures close 
pressure contact be- 
tween overlapping sheets. 


THE TENSION CURVE 
A feature of Tenneseal 
Galvanized Roofing 
which makes every sheet 
fit snugly and cling close- 
ly to the roof decking. 


BEFORE NAILING 


AFTER NAILING 


Why keep throwing away money and 
time on inferior roofing? USS Tenne- 
seal will end your troubles. It stops 
leaks, it’s fire-proof, and lightning- 
proof when properly grounded. Steel 
roofed buildings are safer; take low 
insurance rates. 

Also a complete line of Tenneseal 
accessories for every finishing require- 
ment, including a new two-piece ad- 
justable Ridge Roll, End Wall Flash- 
ing and Gambrel Flashing. Your dealer 
also carries USS corrugated or flat 
sheets—in Standard Open Hearth or 
rust-resisting USS Copper Steel. 


U-S-S ROOFING 


AND 


SIDING SHEETS 


Tennessee Coal, Iron & R. R. Co., Birmingham 
Carnegie - Illinois Stgel Corporation, Pittsburgh 
and Chicago 
Columbia Steel Company, San Francisco, Cal. 
American Steel & Wire Company, Cleveland, 
Chicago and New York 


United States Steel 
New 


Products Company 
ork 


Export Distributors 


Usp) 


UNITED STATES STEEL 


COURSE during the last 

month a great part of your let- 
ters have dealt with cotton and to- 
bacco crop allotments, etc. It is too 
late to quote these at length but here 
are two typical views. First, from 
L. B. Hill, Pitt County, N. C.: 


As to the little man, he may not get what 
he should have but he does fare much bet- 
“ter than he did under the AAA, and you 
and I both know we made more money 
under the AAA than we did before. I 
know because I am a little farmer myself. 


And this from a reader in Stokes 
County: 

This county is a great tobacco county, 
made up mostly of small farms with two- 
to eight-acre tobacco allotments. Nearly 
to a man we want a control law, but we 
are not satisfied to use the past year or 
three years to get our base. The great trou- 
ble has been with people who do not even 
live on their farms but grow tobacco com- 
mercially just because it pays better than 
bonds and stocks at this time. If these 
commercial tobacco and cotton planters 
will get out of the field we will have no 
overproduction. 


Greatly appreciated was this mes- 
sage from Verd Peterson, energetic 
state supervisor of agricultural edu- 
cation, Columbia, S. C.: 

I have read with a great deal of interest 
your March article, “Some Lessons for Cot- 
ton and Tobacco Farmers.” It appears to 
me that we are approaching the time in 
the Southeast when livestock will become 
a much larger factor in the economics of 
farming and at the same time will help 
build up a much improved rural life. We 
are trying to use in our teaching program 
every opportunity to bring this about. 


Money Manipulation Has Helped 


Agreeing heartily with Assistant 
Secretary of Agriculture Harry L. 
Brown who declared recently, “Not 
all the farmers’ problems can be legis- 
lated away,” we still find ourselves 
having to admit that nothing suc- 
ceeds like government action along 


Letters from readers 
on a variety of 
timely topics 


certain lines. Take this problem of 
money. If it were not for devalua- 
tion of the dollar, by government 
action in 1933 and later, cotton to- 
day would be bringing just about 
what it did in early 1933. Actually 
it is selling for depression prices in 
Liverpool, for the British have made 
no changes in their currency since 


the New Deal began. 


Here’s a letter from John L. 
McKinstry, Tippah County, Miss.: 


Fifty-five nations produce cotton. All 
sell surplus at Liverpool, England. The 
price in Liverpool is made in gold. Our 
dollar, in paper, is used within the nation; 
outside, it has to be ‘“‘cashed”’ into gold. If 
all the competing nations used the same 
paper dollar, that nation that had the few- 
est grains in gold behind its paper dollar 
could sell cotton in Liverpool and others 
could not. 

The revaluation of the gold dollar in 
1933 from its former content of 25.8 grains 
to 15.5 grains started cotton moving, and 
the price nearly doubled in six months. 
Several other nations revalued 25 per cent 
lower than we did (Brazil is an example— 
Editor) and they then sold the cotton, and 
we could not. 

If we set up as our stated policy, the 
gradual and continuous reduction of the 
gold in the dollar, to the extent practiced 
by any other nation, it will automatically 
start cotton and all export crops moving. 


Wallace Upton, Carroll County, 
Ga., would have heartily endorsed 
Harry Brown’s statement. Says he: 

What would some of those rugged old 
Confederate soldiers—pioneers who fought 
through the Civil War, returned home to 
find all but the land destroyed, and literally 


hewed a new civilization out of the wreck- 
age—say if they could see their sons or 
grandsons asking the Federal Government 
to feed them? There’s only one solution to 
our farm problem and economic problems 
as well. And that’s more farmers who 
will take a one-family farm and make a 
lifetime job of making a living and a suc- 
cess in every phase of farm operations, 


Answering “A Father in Doubt” 


The implication that our educa- 
tional system is causing boys and 
girls to leave the farm (A Father in 
Doubt, March) brought immediate 
response. Wrote Mrs. Hoy G. Tal- 
bot, Randolph County, West Va. 


Young people are naturally fun-loving, 
sociable creatures and unless they have a 
central meeting place where they can meet 
and enjoy themselves together, naturally 
they will be drawn to the city. ‘‘Doubting 
Fathers,” organize your community. In- 
vest in a community house, playgrounds, 
swimming pool, skating rink, and a com- 
munity kitchen for your wives, then go 
along and enjoy the fun, and I'll wager 
that if your families are very large, by the 
time they are all grown, you will have to 
come back for information on how to edu- 
cate your children to leave the farm. 


To the discussion of youth’s prob- 
lems Bessie Smith, Izard County, 
Ark., contributes this: 


Every paper or magazine now makes a 
great cry about stamping out syphilis, which 
being a terrible disease ought to be done 
away with. But it seems to me that if more 
money, time, and energy were spent in 
teaching the youth of our country virtue, 
morality, and “Thou shalt not” there would 
not be any need of so much of the stamping 
out process as “an ounce of prevention is 
worth a pound of cure.” 


DAVID’S MULE AND A TAX REVOLT © 


@ This is No. 2 of a series of short 
articles on “Old Testament Farm- 
ing.” The next installment will dis- 
cuss “Poultry, Bees, and Livestock in 


the Bible.” 


BOUT the time of David mules 


became common among the 
Hebrews. During one of their 
numerous skirmishes with the native 
tribes it is stated, “Every man gat 
him up upon his mule and fled.” 


Absalom, a son of David, brought 
horses to Jerusalem, which were 
probably a novel sight at the time. 
The item reads, “Absalom prepared 
him a chariot and horses and fifty 
men to run before him.” 


David kept a mule for his own use 
and caused Solomon to ride to his 
coronation ceremony on this animal. 
But riding a mule was not popular 
with the luxuriously inclined Solo- 
mon after he became king. Hence 
one of his first acts was to import a 
large number of horses: 


THE 


By LYMAN CARRIER 


And the horses which Solomon had were 
brought out of Egypt; the king’s merchants 
received them in droves, each drove at a 
price. And a chariot came up and went 
out of Egypt for six hundred shekels of 
silver, and a horse for a hundred and fifty. 
(1 Kings 10:28, 29.) 


These horses, with 12,000 horse- 
men and 1,400 chariots, were kept 
in the cities to be used in case of war 
and for royal display. 


The maintenance of Solomon’s 
royal household and standing army 
was no small burden on the Israel- 
ites. They had accumulated a great 
deal of wealth by trade and by plun- 
dering the neighboring tribes. Hence 
it made little difference to this self- 
sufficing people what Solomon did 
with the gold and silver. But feed- 
ing the idle at his court was a steady 
drain on their resources. We are 
told that Solomon’s provisions for 


one day consisted of 30 measures ot © 
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fine flour, 60 of meal, 10 fat oxen, 20 
oxen out of the pastures, 100 sheep, 
“besides harts, and gazelles and roe- 
bucks, and fatted fowl.” The glory 
and magnificance of the court life of 
their brilliant king dazzled the He 
brew people and they bore the 
burden without open rebellion dur 
ing Solomon’s lifetime, but there is 
evidence of growing farmer-resent 
ment against waste in such ostenta- 
tious display. The farmers began to 
object to selling their products at the 
prices fixed by their king. One of 
Solomon’s proverbs says, “He that 
withholdeth grain the people shall 
curse him; but blessings shall be 
upon the head of him that selleth it. 
After the death of Solomon the peo 
ple petitioned Rehoboam, the legal 
heir to the throne, to reduce taxes. 
This request being refused, the ten 
northern tribes seceded from the 
kingdom and set up a government 
of their own. This is one of the 
earliest records of a successful farmet 
revolt against overtaxation. 
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ESSO MARKETERS 
STANDARD OIL COMPANY OF NEW JERSEY 
STANDARD OIL COMPANY OF PENNSYLVANIA 
STANDARD OIL COMPANY OF LOUISIANA 


ARMERS who have put their land 
| a sound paying basis know that 
all their profits don’t come from the soil. 
They’ve found that it isn’t only a matter 
of planting well, of skilful use of the 
soil, of harvesting good crops and get- 
ting good prices. They know it’s every- 
day operating expenses, maintenance of 
equipment that often tell the story. 

The farmer who’s a business man fig- 
ures these costs carefully ... because he 
knows they may make him or break him. 
He pares automotive and farm machin- 
ery expenses to the bone... buys fuels 


and lubricants carefully to insure eco- 
nomical operation and to prevent costly 
engine repairs. 

Generations of thrifty farmers have 
recognized the Esso sign as their guar- 
antee of low costs. They know from long 
experience that the world’s leading 
petroleum organization offers them de- 
pendable motor fuels, lubricants that 
mean low upkeep costs, tires and bat- 
teries that mean long, economical ser- 
vice. Assure yourself of profits that 
don’t come from the soil by patronizing 
your Esso dealer regularly. a 
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SEE 
THAT SHELL 


It is a tough substance — 
much like your finger nail — 
found only in that section 
over the horse’s hips. Only 
Wolverine makes work shoes 
with this tougher inner-shell 
teather’ in soles 
and uppers. 


COMMON FOOT TROUBLES CAN'T 


DEVIL YOUR FEET IN PLIABLE, BUCKSKIN SOFT 


OLVERINE 


EVER an ache or a painora 
twinge from your soft, flexi- 

ble WOLVERINES. Even after 
fourteen hours in the ol’ south 
forty, your feet feel wonderful! 
Just like wearing moccasins all 
day long! You can even tramp 
around for hours in rain or snow, 
and your WOLVERINES will dry 
out as soft and pliable as they were 
the day you bought them. It’s that 


A pair of genuine Duralace 36-in. Chrome leather 
shoe laces, for just calling on your Wolverine 
dealer and examining or trying on a pair of Wol- 
verine Shell Horsehide Work Shoes! No obliga- 
tion! Clip the coupon below—write your name 
and address onit, and hand it to your Wolverine 
dealer. That’s all! If you don’t know the name 
of your nearest Wolverine dealer, just drop usa 
postcard, and we'll tell you where to locate him. 


To All Wolverine Dealers: = 

Upon pr tion of this pon to you, 
according to conditions stated in our adver- 
tising, the bearer is entitled to one pair of 
Duralace Shoe Laces, FREE of charge. 


Street or R. R 


Town (P.O.). 


Dealer’s Name 


secret process of triple-tanning 
that doesthe trick! WOLVERINE 
made shoe-history with that great 
discovery. They won’t tell how 
it’s done, but thousands of foot- 
happy farmers tell what it does 
for them. It’s hard to believe that 
Work Shoes could be so soft and 
soothing, and still give so many 
miles and months of extra wear! 
No wonder farmers everywhere 
say ‘““‘WOLVERINES are big 


” 


money-savers. 
that, 


And on top of 
WOLVERINES are the 


most comfortable and long-lived 
Work Shoes in the world! 


WOLVERINE SHOE & TANNING CORP. 


DEPT. 24-38 ROCKFORD, MICHIGAN 


SHELL HORSE HIDE WORK SHOES 


Look for this sign. 
Wolverine dealers dis- 
play it on their doors 
or show windows. 
It’s your guide to 
genuine Wolverines. 


SHELL HORSEHIDE WORK SHOES 


DEALERS 


20,000 Wolverine deal- 
ers have firmly estab- 
lished themselves as 
**Work Shoe Head- 
quarters’’ by featuring 
Wolverines. Increased 
sales and repeat busi- 
ness follow when Wol- 
verines are stocked. 
Just drop us a line for 
full details of new 
dealer plan. 


Earning While Learning a Trade 


By PAUL W. CHAPMAN 
Dean, Georgia College of Agriculture 


@ Dean Chapman this month answers many a question often 
asked by boys who “like to work with machinery” or who “like to 
Next month will bring another of Mrs. Calvert's 


build things.” 


chatty, helpful articles for girls. 
will gladly help with your own problems in chogsing an occupeton. 


O YOU know how Benjamin 
Franklin selected an occupa- 
tion? The story is very interesting. 
It is told in Franklin’s autobiog- 
raphy. It seems that Benjamin’s 
father wanted him to be a minister. 
The lad himself decided that he 
would like to be a sailor. But neither 
knew anything of the requirements 
of these occupations or the oppor- 
tunities which they presented. 
Study revealed, however, that to 
be a great minister a college ecuca- 
tion was required. There were 
many children in the Franklin fami- 
ly and the funds required for such 
extensive preparation were not avail- 
able. With regret, Ben’s father de- 
cided that this cherished hope must 
be abandoned. The boy finally de- 
cided too that being a sailor was 
merely a fancy, so he promised his 
father not to ship out on a tramp 
freighter. Together father and son 
walked about the community ob- 
serving the work in which the peo- 
ple were engaged, hoping that a wise 
and appealing choice might be made. 


Finally, arrangements were made 
with an older brother to teach Ben- 
jamin the printer’s trade. At that 
time he was only 12 years old. He 
had been taken out of school two 
years before to help his father make 
tallow candles. Under the terms of 
the agreement, which was signed 
with his brother, Benjamin was 


OPPORTUNITIES AND REQUIREMENTS IN SKILLED TRADES 


@ What are some of the skilled trades? 

There are dozens of them. For example, 
we have the building trades, the metal 
trades, the printing trades, and many 
others. 


@ How is a skilled trade different from 
an operative job? 

In an operative job a man does one 
simple thing over and over again, such as 
screwing on nut 932. At best this is a 
semiskilled task; it can be learned in a 
short time. A _ skilled tradesman knows 
how to plan and do the whole job, what- 
ever it may be. Several years are required 
to learn a trade. 


@ What trades employ the largest 
number? 
Probably the building trades. In 1930 


there were, for example, about 1,000,000 
carpenters, 280,000 electricians, 528,000 
painters, and 240,000 plumbers. This rep- 
resents but a few of the occupations in this 
field. 


@ How many skilled workers are there 
in the metal trades? 

Between 500,000 and 1,000,000. And 
the number has increased over a long period 
of years. 


@ How does a boy learn a trade? 

For the most part, by serving an appren- 
ticeship, just as Benjamin Franklin did, ex- 
cept that boys do not have to work eight 
years without pay. In the more progressive 
trades the terms of apprenticeship have 
been agreed upon. These may be secured 


YOUN G 


FOLK'S 


The Young Folks Department 


“bound” until 21, and only during | 
the last year was he to receive the | 
wages of a journeyman. In other | 
words, for eight years, while learn. 
ing the trade, he was. to work for 
board and room. This 1s the voca- 
tional guidance story of one of our 
most eminent Americans. 

What happened this early 
American home has been repeated | 
millions of times. Parents and chil- | 
dren have had ambitions which 
could not be gratified. They have 
differed in opinions concerning de- 
sirable occupations, but ultimately 
wise decisions have for the most part 
been made. 


Life today is far more complex 
than in 1718 when Benjamin Frank- 
lin and his father could personally 
observe practically all the vocations 
then existing in the nation. Unless 
one wishes to risk failure, some def- 
nite plan must be followed for select- 
ing an occupation. Then the neces- 
sary preparation must be made. 
Only in this way can one rise above 
the level of unskilled or semiskilled 
labor. 

Fortunately for those interested in 
the trades, the number of jobs has 
multiplied many times since Ben- 
jamin Franklin was a boy, yet many 
farm boys know nothing about these 
jobs, except perhaps in a very vague 


way. Let’s list a few questions and | 


answers dealing with them: 


from the Committee on Apprentice Train- 
ing, U. S. Department of Labor, Washing- 
ton, D. C. The average length of time 
required to learn a trade is about four years. 
The pay is not large but enough in most if- 
stances for the apprentice to live on. 


@ Is it necessary to go to school? 


No. But most apprentices who wish t 
make thorough preparation find that 
addition to the instruction given on the job 
it is desirable to go to school, often night 
school, to study mathematics and related 
subjects. In some states boys under 18 of 
21 who have gone to work are required 0 
go to a part-time school several houts 
each week. 


@ How can a boy get a chance to learn 
a trade? 


He must go to a trade school or go © 
work under some sort of apprentice agree 
ment, or both. Information about such 
opportunities may be secured from stale 
and city supervisors of trade and industri 
education. There is such a supervisor i 
every state in the South and most of the 
large cities have local industrial educatio® 
supervisors. Of course, boys may leaf 
trades by joining the Army, the Navy, % 
the Marines. In fact, every year thousa 
of Southern farm boys follow this meats 
of learning a trade. 


@ How much do workers in the skilled 
trades make? 


The pay varies with the trade, and ss 
the section of the country. For examp™ 


(Continued on page 65) 
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Favorite Riddles 


HAT can go up the chimney 
down but can’t come down the 
chimney up? 

2. Hands like a man, ears like a 
bat, a tail like a rat; guess what it is 
and I'll give you my hat. 

3, What is it that walks on its head 
to the spring and yet can’t drink? 

4, Why are a colt and an egg so 
much alike? 

5. What has a mouth and can’t 
drink? Bertha Muse, 
Pulaski County, Ky. 


@ Program and Party Helps 


core the month of showers, can 
be a very gay time for everyone. 
April Fool parties and Easter egg 
hunts are exciting times. The Com- 
munity Handbook will help you 
make your programs and parties dif- 
ferent. Have you tried these? 


MEETING PROGRAM 

Open with “A Gymnastic Relief” (72). 

Talk, “First Aid Away from Home” 
(191). 

Old and New Business. 

Sing “We Grow Cotton, We Manufac- 
ture Cotton, Let’s Wear Cotton” (77). 

Game, “Observation” (119). 

Close meeting with a “Back Yard Treas- 
ure Hunt” (126). 

THE MONTH'S PARTY 

Get-acquainted game, “States and Capi- 
tals” (113). 

Have “Stunts for Everybody” (127). 

Play “Dipper and Pail” (117). 

Play “Balloon Game” (121). 

Use “Fortune Telling’ (131). 

For refreshments carry out spring 
colors by serving vanilla ice cream 
and small gem cakes iced in green 
or yellow. 


® Kickball 


OTH boys and girls can play and 
enjoy kickball. basketball, 
indoor baseball, large rubber ball, or 
old volley ball is the only equipment 
needed. 

Five to 12 players make a team. 
The field is laid off as a baseball dia- 
mond, with bases 15 to 30 feet apart. 
The “pitcher” rolls the ball to the 
“batter,” who kicks it into the field. 
The general rules of baseball apply 
to this game, with these exceptions: 

1. Any number of players may be on the 

se at the same time. 

2. The base runner is out if tagged or 
thrown out before reaching any base. 

Seven innings make an official 
game but in case of a tie the game 
can be continued until one side 
scores. The players are called pitcher, 
catcher, first baseman, second base- 
man, third baseman, etc., as in base- 


ball. 


Kickball can be played on a small 
or large field and is good training 
for future baseball players. 


® Here Are the Answers 


Riddles: 1. Umbrella. 2. An opossum. 
- Horseshoe nail. 4, Because they both 


have to be broke before they are used. 5. 
creek, 
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Yas Suh!” 


Side dressin’ with “Natchel Sody” 


—and isn’t this a natural scene? 


Your crop—not grass—gets the 


food right when it needs it most. 


LOOK SONNY, DEM BOYS IS 


PUTTIN OUT NATCHEL SODY 


a 


WESE GITTIN OUAH 
MAWNIN’ EXACISE, NATCHEL ! 


OW YOU COMIN ? | 


Boys, 
H 


DAT EXACISE YO 1S GITTIN 
IS GONNA DO MO’ Goop 
FO DAT COTTON DAN FO’ 
You, YAS SUH! 


Nothing takes the place of 
a good side dressing with 
Natural Chilean Nitrate. 


Quick acting nitrogen 
naturally blended with 
small amounts of other 
plant food elements. 


“Natchel balance and blend, 
dat’s whut counts.” 
Uncle Natchel 


CAIILEAN 
NITRATE or SODA __ 


6% Nitrogen 


| Both Guaranteed 1 
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THINK what Sanforizing 
means to you... perfect com- 
fort at all times . . . spick-and- 
span appearance . . . economy 


and longer service. 


Work garments labelled Sanforized- 
Shrunk can be bought to fit 
properly and will stay that way. If 
Sanforized -Shrunk fabric is used, 
garments will not shrink out of fit 
when washed. Leading manufactur- 
ers of overalls have discarded their 
old balloon-type of oversize work 
clothes —they have entirely re- 
designed their overalls so you can 
buy the size that fits you and can 
wear the size that keeps on fitting 
you after repeated washings. 


Follow one simple rule to enjoy all 
the advantages Sanforizing brings 
to utility garments of every type — 
make absolutely sure the words 
*“Sanforized-Shrunk” are on the 


label before you buy. 


40 WORTH STREET, 


NEW YORK CITY 


When Barby 
Went to Bat 


(Continued trom page 23) 


work. He would have to finish his 
game, of course. 

Back at her work basket she did 
not become aware of the stillness 
until she heard it louder than any 
thunder and knew it had been going 
on some time. She lifted her head, 
wondering if it meant that Barby had 
come up to bat again. Then she 
dropped her mending and went to 
the porch. 


A BOY was running toward the 
vacant lot with a bucket of 
water. Mrs. Elliott was running 
out of her side door, running across 
driveways and lawns. The Den- 
nings’ yard man was running. Doris 
Conway, in a flying lacy negligee, 
came running out of her door. One 
of the children was hurt—one of Mrs. 
Elliott’s boys, she supposed. Char- 
lotte started running too. 

She felt her heart pound in her 
side—hard, cruel blows that cut off 
her breath and retarded her progress. 
Not—not my boy—and quickly, not 
Mrs. Elliott’s boy—oh, not anybody’s 
boy! What was the matter with 
her feet? She had had nightmares 
like this, eyes half blinded, directions 
confused, feet too heavy to lift. ll 
never make it. . . Oh, not Barby! 

A boy on the lot looked down the 
street toward her and she heard him 
shout, “She’s coming.” 

She sped with all her strength, and 
the crowd that stood about someone 
on the ground fell back to let her 
through. 

“Barby—Barby—it’s Mother!” 

He lay limp and still, his head on 
somebody’s knee. Wet plastered hair, 
chalk-white face except where the 
freckles glowed. His forehead and 
one eye were quickly swelling, be- 
ginning to show an ugly discolor- 
ation. And as she looked a trickle 
of blood oozed from his forehead, 
from his eye. 


A BOY’S sobbing voice—some- 
where in the air above her head: 

“T didn’t know he was there, Mrs. 
Bates. I flung the bat and Barby was 
right behind me, and it hit him in 
the face.” 

“Barby, open your eyes. It’s Moth- 
er. Oh, please don’t put any more 
water in his face! You'll strangle 
him.” 

“We've already phoned the doc- 
tor, Mrs. Bates, and he’s on the way.” 

“Barby, open your eyes—” 

And again the voice behind her: 


“T didn’t know he was there. I had 
the two: bats in my hands testing 
‘em, and I flung one away. He’d 
come up behind me—” 

“Now he’s coming round—” 

“Barby—” 

The eyelids fluttered, slowly open- 
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ed. A moment of horror. 
frightened cry, 


Barby’s 
“Mom, where are 
you? I can’t see anything!” 
She could not put the dreadful} 
quenion, but Ken could. 
“T want the truth, Donelson.” 
The doctor paused before answer. 


ing. “We can’t say yet. The optic 
nerve is paralyzed from the blow. 
The bat struck just here, you see? 
The effect may wear off in a few 
hours. We can only wait for the 
outcome.” 

Ken’s voice, hard and probing: “| 
want the truth. Is there a possibility 
of blindness?” 

The doctor looked him in the eyes. 
“There’s a possibility.” 

At that the years ticked across 
Ken’s drawn, gray face with the 
rapidity of a second hand moving 
on the face of a watch. Now Ken 
was old. She knew that she was too. 
Never again the young and pulsing 
world for either of them if this thing 
happened! 


The doctor had gone. The sor- 
rowing neighborhood had gone. A 
little bowed and broken figure of a 
playmate, face streaked with tears, 
had turned slowly home. The night 
wore on. The nurse moved sound- 
lessly about the little room with its 
brave battleship wallpaper, its maps 
and charts and collection of petrified 
wood. Two framed pictures hung 
on the wall. Lou Gehrig and Carl 
Hubbell, and beneath was a table on 
which, she now recalled, he kept his 
bat and mitt. Laid reverently—a he- 
roes’ shrine. 


N HIS bed Barby slept under the 

influence of a_ sedative, eased 
and quiet for a time. The hours had 
been hours of horror. She and Ken 
having to endure his suffering, his 
frightened cries, unable to help him. 
Ken remembering that yesterday he'd 
threatened to tan him for bumping 
into a table and upsetting a vase of 
flowers. “Can’t you see where you're 
going?” See! Remembering about 
the air rifle yesterday; the lecture last 


night. All the other lectures and 
reprimands. 

Charlotte touched the nurse's 
shoulder. “Let me sit with him,” 


she begged. “You get a little rest. 
I'll call you if he stirs.” 


The nurse understood and left. 
She and Ken alone with their grief. 
He stood beside her, looking down 
at Barby. Then in a broken voice, 
“T’ve just been dumb, Sharlie.” He 
ran a desperate hand through hair 
that had once been like Barby’s. “A 
man grows to middle age and goes 
through every sort of thing, and 
thinks he’s got a little sense. But 
he hasn’t. What have Ito tell Bar- 
by? Why should I stand before him 
as a judge? He’s got better thoughts 
and ideals right now than I have. 
It hasn’t been so much Barby as this 
day-by-day grind. I’ve wanted to get 
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ahead, and it’s fer my boy, but in the 
constant effort and fight I lose sight 
of why I’m making the fight. Why, 
it’s all been for him—for you and 
him—and now what is anything— 
if Barby—” 

Her hand went out, found his. 


It seemed so far away, that life of 
yesterday, when a plumbing bill and 
torn blouses and muddy floors had 
meant hardship. She saw it as a 
blurred existence, and she saw her- 
self groping through it, as yesterday 
she had tried to get to him when he 
lay hurt, when her eyes had been half 
blinded, directions confused, and her 
feet too heavy to lift. Last night she 
had asked a question of the throbbing 
beauty of moonlight, but it had taken 
this tortured, frantic hour to bring 
clarity and her answer—now that it 
might be too late. 


BARBY stirred, cried out with pain. 
The nurse came hurrying. And 
for a time the suffering again. 


“Mom, where are you? I can’t see 
you.” 

Ken, unable to bear it, strode from 
the room to pace the porch. When 
Barby cried his little dog scratched 
timidly at the door and whined, and 
was quiet again when Barby was 
quiet. 

She sat on beside the bed, watch- 
ing Ken’s shadow as it went up and 
down the moonlit porch—up and 
down—up and down. Hard to be- 
lieve that this was happening in their 
quiet lives. Barby facing blindness! 


Those pictures on the wall con- 
fronted her. And again Barby was 
standing at home plate, hunching 
his shoulders, swinging the bat. The 
hush of respect had descended on 
the crowd. There came to her again 
that sharp stab of something familiar 
in the scene, something half remem- 
bered. . . . Now she had it! The 
hush of the crowd, the tension and 
suspense were like the hush of an 
audience when she had sat at the 
piano waiting to begin! She had 
felt again that touch of panic and 
stage fright, and then something had 
come to her. It came to her from the 
audience—a_ confidence, the thing 
they knew she could do. She had 
not had it at first; it was born out 
there in that vast, dim bow! of silence 
and borne to her on waves of hushed 
expectancy. Its power entered her, 
became her own power, and loosed 
her soul. She could play because they 
believed in her! 

Barby was such a little fellow, yet 
she and Ken had constantly sought 
to mold him in some vague shape 
conceived in their adult minds, to 
develop what was not there. She had 
tried to make Barby fit into a pattern 


and had felt sorry for herself because 
the pattern did not fit him. This 
was why he was awkward and clum- 
sy at home; they did not see the real 
gifts that he had—boyish gifts and 
traits, not those of a grown-up. 
Again her glance went back to those 
pictures—a small boy’s hero worship, 
which meant his striving to touch 
heights. His striving alone, within 
himself, while those nearest failed 
utterly to comprehend. It had taken 
the crowd on the sand lot to know 
and appreciate Barby. She remem- 
bered his eyes, his dear little beg- 
ging eyes when he had sat at the 
kitchen table. . . . “I thought may- 
be you'd come!” Then a sudden re- 
solve: 

“T will come, Barby! I will make 
this home a place in which you can 
feel at home, not clumsy and mis- 


understood and wrong. I will make 


it a place where your talent and skill 
and little straight-hearted ambitions 
can come out and live in these rooms. 
I will make you feel here as you did 
when you stood at home plate, con- 
fident and quiet and capable, because 
you knew you had your crowd with 
you.” 


‘THE hours went along. She saw 

at last that the darkness was be- 
ginning to thin. Light was sifting 
through the windows. The objects 


in the room took shape and color for - 


a new day. Barby stirred under the 
sheet. He muttered a little and 
stretched his arms. 

Ken was beside her. He put his 
arm about her, drew her close. They 
bent together over Barby’s bed. 

Barby opened his eyes. But instead 
of the cry of fright and _ pain, 
he looked up at them with that little 
inquiring look of guilelessness. His 
voice was small and weak. 

“Did I get hit, Mom, or some- 
thing?” 

She felt herself slipping down- 
ward. But Ken’s arm sustained her, 
kept her standing upright; and a 
strength from that arm was com- 
municated to her, and she could 
smile above the storm of passionate 
weeping that presently would claim 
her. 

She could not speak, but Ken 
could. “Yes, but it’s all right now, 
Son!” She wondered if Barby heard 
all the things that Ken was promis- 
ing him with his voice. “Going to 
town with Dad when you feel like 
it to get that air rifle?” 

She found that she could speak. 
“Let in the little dog, Ken.” 


WEALTH 
By CLARA ELBERTA GRICE 


TH OUGH poor, she owns a wealth untold, 
The mind that seeks where pearls of wisdom lie, 

And treasures blooming tulips’ cups of gold, 

A soul, an heir to mansions in the sky. 
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First Choice por 
COMFORT..FIT.. 
SERVICE... 


You will agree that Super Big Ben 
tops the field for overall satisfaction, 
if you’ll make the “before and after” 
check-up. 


Buy a pair of Super Big Bens. Check 
them for perfect comfort, fine fit and 
neat appearance. And check them again 
for the same perfect fit, comfort and 
appearance — after they have been 
washed several times. 


The extra-strong and long-wearing 
denim put into every pair of Super Big 
Bens is Sanforized-Shrunk. This tells 
you that complete and permanent fabric 
shrinkage gives real washability. Special 
care in tailoring preserves the special 
design and comfort features. Fine work- 
manship assures unusual serviceability. 


THE SUPER BIG BEN 
DENIM WORK CLOTHES LINE 
FOR MEN AND BOYS 


SUPER BIG BEN 
OVERALLS 


SUPER BIG BEN 
WAISTBAND OVERALLS 


SUPER BIG BEN 
OVERALL COATS 


If your dealer cannot supply you, ask him to 
write to his dry goods wholesaler or 
“Stay Ne 


BLUE BELL-GLOBE MFG. Co. 
GREENSBORO, NORTH CAROLINA 
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LOOK, M2.GIVNEY =e 
DOWN IN PRICE 
GRAPE-NUTS FLAKES 
TWAT 
NEW DOUBLE FLAVOR, 


Y'RE- 


AeAAT 15 ge 
LOEA OF SANING 
4 NMONEY 


“THEY RE “twice AS AS 
ENER BEFORE! SO NONDERFULY 
DIFFERENT AND DELICIOUS 


NEW 

GRAPE-NUTS FLAKES 
A POST CEREAL 

MADE By GENERAL FooDS 


“FLAVOR. 


NO THEYRE HONEST-To- 
Goonness NOURISHING, 

Too! MADE oF SUN- 
RiPENED WHEAT AND 


MALTED 


“Try Your oun FRIEND, 
GRAPE -AUTS in 
“Wis Crisp New FLAKE Form, 
Ask Your Grocer For_ 
GRAPE-NUTS FLAKES TOMORROW 


AT THE New Low PRICE. o 


Tone. 


The Young Folks’ Own Page 


Let’s make it our monthly meeting place 


@ Time for Housecleaning 
ARCH wind has done Mother 


Nature’s housecleaning. It is 
now time for us to do ours. Espe- 
cially when one is graduating there 
is much housecleaning to be done. 
There are so many valuable friend- 
ships and memories that deserve a 
top shelf in the sunniest corner of 
our minds, where they will always 
be kept fresh and pleasing and where 
we may always feel their presence. 
Then there are the grudges and 
hatreds that must be thrown out and 
destroyed with the other rubbish. 


Mother Nature has planted many 
flowers around her door. By and by 
they will bloom. Their beauty and 
fragrance will cheer all who pass. 
We must sow the seeds of good will 
and kindness for our own happiness 
and that of our neighbors. 


Mary E. Rushing, 
Henderson County, Tenn. 


@ Fifteen Dollars From Trapping 


ATE one fall I decided I would 

try to get some money for ex- 
penses, so I borrowed $4 from my 
father to buy trays. I made my sets 
carefully, I thought, in and around 
the creek. I went to my traps every 
morning, only to and them as I had 
left them the previous day. Then 
I began to notice I was making too 
many tracks around my sets. I mov- 
ed my traps and was more careful 
where I put them. 


The next day as I went down my 
trap line I found a young ’coon in 
one of my traps. It was my first 
catch. I shot it inthe head with my 
.22 rifle, which I always carry with 
me. From then on my luck was 
better and I caught a good many 
’coons and minks. I cleared $15 by 
the end of the season. 


D. Hope Garner, 
Cleveland County, Ark. 


@ The Hill of Discouragement 


OMETIMES the Hill of Discouragement 
In my pathway looms up high, 
And I think I can never surmount it, 
And there is no use to try. 
1 look for a way that is easter, 
I plan to go round the hill; 
I'm deserted by hope and courage, 
And I have no strength of will. 
Then a spirit rises within me, 
It tells me with taunts and goads 
That it is only cowards who falter 
And flinch at sight of hard roads. 
1 am done with my childish weakness! 
I'll upward and onward press; 
And over the Hill of Discouragement, 
I'll climb my way to success! 
Rose Swafford, 
Rhea County, Tenn. 
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@ “I'm going to use this as part of 
my 4-H club work,” says Elnora. 


@ Made Own Study Desk 


(THERE seemed to be no place for 
me to study at home, so I made a 
study desk. I secured a good strong 
orange crate, stood it on end, and 
with hammer and saw within a short 
time I had built this desk. A small 
quantity of paint and cretonne are 
needed to make it match the room 
in which you use it. 
Elnora Ward, 
Coosa County, Ala. 


@ How Fast Can a Fox Run? 
N A South Carolina road last 


winter a gray fox answered this 
question with a burst of speed of 26 
miles an hour for about 100 yards, 
gradually slowing to a speed of about 
21 miles for a half mile. At 21 miles 
an hour the half mile was traveled in 
a little less than 1 minute, 26 seconds. 
The best record man has made for 
the same distance is just under | 
minute, 50 seconds. Billy Harte, 
Spartanburg County, S. C. 


@ “Stickum Up,” a Good Game 


HIS is a game all boys and girls 
enjoy. Two chairs are set about 
eight feet apart, backs facing, with a 
cord or string stretched tightly be- 
tween. The players are blindfolded 
and handed 12 clothespins, one at a 
time. Using only one hand, they try 
to get the clothespins on the line. 
Each player continues until the 12 
pins are either on the line or on the 
floor. The player who gets the most 
on the line wins. Margaret Cantrell, 
Floyd County, Ga. 


@ Hiking Her Favorite Sport 


LOVE to start soon some mort- 
ing, carry my lunch with me, and 
just walk and walk through the 
woods. I see so many beautiful 
things hiking through the woods— 
birds building their nests and sing 
ing, squirrels running up trees, and 
leaves playing tag. And I love to 
gather the flowers that grow in the 
woods. I love many different kin 
of sport, but hiking is my favorite. 
Ruth Breland, 
Pearl River County, Miss 


@ Money From Colt 


HE easiest money I ever made I 
made buying a colt at an auction 
for $20. I kept her a year and sold 
her for $75. She grew and kept fat 
on very little feed. Noah Chiles, 
Knox County, Tent 
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MOVIES WORTH SEEING 


@ Shirley Temple and Gloria Stuart are 
cousins in “Rebecca of Sunnybrook Farm.” 


REBECCA of Sunnybrook Farm. 

—Shirley Temple as an orphan 
on a farm. Excellent story, good 
songs, Bill Robinson’s tap dancing. 
AYC. 

Sally, Irene, and Mary.—A first- 
rate musical comedy of life back- 
stage, starring Alice Faye, Fred Al- 
len, Marjorie Weaver. AY. 


Kidnapped. — Stevenson’s great 
story in one of the year’s important 
films. With Warner Baxter and 
Freddie Bartholomew. AYC. 


Robin Hood.—A spectacular pro- 
duction in color, with Errol Flynn 


® Audubon Would Have Chosen 
This 


LOVE to wake some bright spring 

morning to find our treetops 
musical with bright-coated creatures 
which appeared from somewhere 
during the night—migrant war- 
blers. This gay one with yellow, 
black-flecked breast and bars of 
white across wings and tail has come 
from Yucatan; the flame-breasted 
Blackburnian from Peru; the bay- 
breast from Colombia. Today they 
linger with us, feeding and resting; 
tonight perhaps they will push on. 
Within the week they may be nest- 
ing in Quebec or Labrador. 

I love to plant a flower, vine, or 
tree and think that some day it may 
Speak to people who can never hear 
my voice. I love the first faint color- 
ing of the trees, the indescribable 
green and gold and gray. I love the 
soft sweet air that moves among 
them, the glow and color infused 
through the giant crowns. I love 
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as Robin Hood and Olivia de Havi- 
land as Maid Marian. AYC. 

Gold Is Where You Find It.—A 
stirring drama of the strife between 
miners and farmers in old California. 
A film in color starring George Brent 
and Olivia de Haviland. AY. 

Happy Landing—Two American 
aviators land in a little Norwegian 
village, discover Sonja Henie and 
her skating, and she becomes fa- 
mous. AYC. 

The Baroness and the Butler—A 
gay comedy of life in modern Buda- 
pest, about a butler elected to Parlia- 
ment along with his employer. AY. 

As this issue of The Progressive 
Farmer goes to press, a number of 
groups of critics and others are se- 
lecting the best films and best per- 
formances in 1937 movies. Below 
is the list of nominations for the ten 
outstanding films made by the 
Academy of Motion Picture Arts and 
Sciences. 


TEN OUTSTANDING MOTION PIC- 
TURES.—The Awful Truth, Captains 
Courageous, Dead End, The Good Earth, 
In Old Chicago, The Life of Emile Zola 
(gold medal award by movie critics), Lost 
Horizon, One Hundred Men and a Girl, 
Stage Door, A Star Is Born. 


Note—‘‘A” means recommended for 
adults, “Y’’ for young people over sixteen, 
“C” for children, “AYC” for all three 
groups, etc. 


Bible Reading 


HE April New Testament read- 

ing is the book of John: 21 chap- 
ters—30 days—a chapter a day ex- 
cept the eight longest chapters (1, 4, 
5, 6, 7, 8, 11, 12) which we divide 
into two readings. 


“Country Things | Love Most’’ 


@ Here are our prize letters for this month. And we are offering 
three $2 prizes for the best letters on “Country Things 1 Love Most 
in April.” These prize letters will be published in April 1939, but 
awards will be announced in our June issue. Prizes for the best 
letters on “Country Things I Love Most in February” go to Nina 
Ruth Higdon, Cameron County, Tex., Mrs. C. B. Dunlap, Fairfield 
County, S. C., and Edgar Abernathy, Gaston County, N. C. 


the wild marsh marigolds, Shake- 
speare’s “mary buds,” which grow 
along Clear Creek. Mary Quillen, 

Lawrence County, Tenn. 


@ Fairy Walks Near the Sea 

LOVE to sit on the wharf at sun- 

set and watch the ever-changing 
colors in the sky and on the bay. I 
love to see the wild ducks fishing and 
the silver sea gulls flying or resting 
lightly on the water; also the little 
fishing boats, the big boats that 
travel the Inland Waterway, and 
the lights that guide them through 
narrow, dangerous places. 


I love to follow the winding path 
which leads over hills, fences, and 
foot logs to neighbors’ homes and 
the post office. I love the yellow jes- 
samine, the trailing arbutus, and the 
tangled honeysuckle which turn this 
narrow path into a fairy walk more 
beautiful than any king’s highway. 

Julia M. David, 
Onslow County, N. C. 
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MODERN GRAIN SAVING COMBINES—LIGHT IN WEIGHT, 
LIGHT IN DRAFT—LOW IN COST AND BIG IN CAPACITY 


Again Oliver has modernized the combine. 
No longer need you drag useless tons 
around your harvest fields in low gear. 
Hook an easy pulling, rubber-tired Grain 
Master to an Oliver tractor and harvest 
at high speed. There’s a size to fit your 
fields and pocketbook—a power take-off 
Grain Master with 6-foot cut; a motor 
driven Grain Master with 6-, 8-, 10-, or 
12-foot cut. 

Oliver Grain Masters are light in weight. 
That helps you to harvest more quickly 
— at lower operating cost. 


They are especially designed to be mounted 
on their standard size low cost rubber 
tires—the rubber tires alone reduce draft 
as much as 50%. One man operates both 
Grain Master and tractor from the trac- 
tor seat. 

Because the Grain Masters are light and 
roll easily on their rubber tires you save 
power, fuel, time in harvesting, repair 
expense—all savings that mean money to 
you. Most important of all, you get your 
crop off the ground before hail, wind or 
weather have a chance to destroy it. 


NOTHING LEFT TO CHANCE IN HANDLING YOUR GRAIN 
SURE GRAIN CONTROL—STRAIGHT-IN-LINE THRESHING 


Unlike a stationary thresher, a combine 
must thresh while going uphill and down, 
being jolted from side to side. Under such 
conditions straw and grain are likely to 
bunch up—and grain be lost —unless 
flow of grain and straw is properly con- 


A TREAT FOR YOU 


Combine your grain this year—the Grain 
Master way. Free yourself and your wife 
from the hard labor of threshing time in the 
field and in a hot kitchen. Do it at a sav- 
ing. You can when you use an Oliver 
Grain Master—master of all crops from 
clover seed to Kaffir corn. 

Ask your Oliver dealer for details about 


See your Oliver Dealer or check and mail the 
coupon to Oliver, 29 Hotel St., Memphis, 
Tenn.; Washington and 17th Sts., Richmond, 
Va.; 1616 Cockrell St., Dallas, Texas. 


0 Model 6—6-ft. Combine 

01 Model 10—8-,10- & 12-ft. 
Combine 

Model D—16- & 20-ft. 


omboine 


Row Crop “70°’—-2-Plow Tractor 
Standard “’70’’—2-Plow Tractor 
Row Crop —3-Plow Tractor 
Standard Tractor 
28-44—4-Plow Tractor 


trolled. Oliver straight-in-line threshing 
and sure grain control keep an even flow 
straight through the Big Cylinder, Straw 
Carriers and Beaters until all the grain is 
threshed and separated from the straw 
and saved. 


AND YOUR WIFE 


the Grain Master or send for your free 
copy of our 20-page Grain Master Cata- 
log, packed with details and illustrations 
of the construction and operation of the 
new, lightweight, easy pulling Grain 
Masters. See your Oliver dealer or mail 
the coupon today to the Oliver Branch 
nearest you. 


(0 22x36 Thresher 
28x46 Thresher 


0 32x56 Thresher 
PFSR 4-38 
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1 WAS TOP-DRESSED 
WITH POTASH 


| WAS UNDRESSED 
BY RUST 


-POTASH TOP-DRESSER TO PREVENT 
RUST AND INS — 


Ww! OULD you spend $1 to $2 to get back $15 
to $25? Then use 50-100 lbs. of muriate of pot- 
ash per acre in a nitrogen-potash top-dresser on 


your cotton immediately after chopping. Experi- 
ments have shown that where potash was not 
applied in the top-dresser, damage from cotton 
rust (potash starvation) lowered the value 
of the crop $15 to $25 per acre. Where ad- 
ditional potash was applied, it produced larger 
yields, heavier seed, heavier bolls, more lint 
per seed, better grade, longer staple, stronger 
fibers, and a higher percentage of normal fiber. 


Consult your county agent or experiment station 
about the fertility of your soil. If you did not apply 
enough potash at planting time to control rust, see 
your fertilizer dealer or manufacturer about add- 
ing the equivalent of 50-100 lbs. of muriate of 
potash per acre in a nitrogen-potash top-dresser. 


Write us for further in- 
formation and literature. 


American Potash 


Institute, Inc. 
INVESTMENT BUILDING 
SOUTHERN OFFICE: MORTGAGE GUARANTEE BLDG., ATLANTA, 


WASHINGTON, D. 


“My Worst Mistake Last Year” 


Everybody can learn from these prize letters 


EN OUR January issue this notice 
appeared: 

What were your most serious mistakes in 
1937?—anything you did or neglected to 
do that brought you such financial loss, dis- 
appointment, or unhappiness that you 
think other people, young or older, should 
be helped by knowing your experience and 
avoiding your error. For the best letter of 
actual experience on this subject The Pro- 
gressive Farmer will give a first prize of 
$10, for the two next best letters $5 each, 
and for the ten next best letters $2 each. 

So many fine letters have been re- 
ceived it has been hard to pick the 
best, but the judges voted the $10 
prize to “Ex-Driver,” of Virginia, 
the two $5 prizes to L. A. Minor, of 
Mississippi, and Pierce Chatfield, of 
Georgia, with $2 prizes to the other 
letters printed here. Other prize- 
winning letters will appear later. 


Drank Drove.—The job I 
have gives me work just about four 
or five months out of the year. One 
day last October, with only about one 
more week to work, I made my most 
serious mistake of 1937, or of my 
life. I have some distance to go to 
work, and on my way I took a few 
intoxicating drinks. On a_ sharp 
curve I ran into another car. I was 
arrested for driving drunk, was fined 
$100 and costs, and had to pay all the 
damage on the other car, which took 
about all I had saved from my few 
months’ work. My driver’s license 
was suspended for one year. I have 
two children who have to go five 
miles to school and now I cannot 
take them. To drink while driving 
is about the most serious mistake 
anybody can make at any time.—Ex- 
Driver, Virginia. 


Bianket oF TIMBER. 
—The biggest mistake I made in the 
past year was in selling the timber 
on my land in the bulk, that is, with 
no restriction as to kind and size to 
be cut. I had no idea the people 
would cut the smallest trees and all 
of the hardwood, but they did. It 
will be many years before there will 
be another crop to sell, whereas if I 
had limited them to a certain size 
the young trees would have been 
large ones in a few years.—L. A. 
Minor, Mississippi. 


Hunter.—I am a boy 
sixteen years old. My mistake in 
1937 was hunting with a boy who 
was careless with his gun. On Sep- 
tember 7 he and I were chasing a 
baby rabbit when his gun went off, 
shooting me in the left arm above 
the elbow, mangling all the flesh, 
muscles, and leaders to the bone. I 
lay helpless for weeks. I am still 
under the doctor’s care, and another 
X-ray will be necessary to deter- 
mine whether dead bone or wadding 
is causing infection. And probably 
I will have to have an operation be- 
fore my arm heals. Let this be a 
warning to other boys.—Pierce Chat- 
field, Georgia. 


Dipn’t Parnt.—I knew the roof 
needed paint but decided to let it go 
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by until I had more ready cash. The 
leaks grew worse until the cost of 
the paint for the roof will be small 
compared to the damage done the 
interior of my house.—Palmetto 
Farmer, South Carolina. 


Wastep 100,000 Worps. — My 
greatest mistake in 1937 was talking 
too much. I talked when I should 
have been listening, talked when | 
should have been acting, talked 
when I should have been ashamed, 
and talked thousands of words to 
my husband that didn’t do one speck 
of good. This year I shall try to do 
more listening and acting, less gos- 
siping, and let my husband do as he 
pleases, even if I do know better. (He 
always does as he pleases anyway. 
Doesn’t yours? )—Mrs. L. S., Ken- 
tucky. 


Waiteo Too Lone.—A ray of 
sunshine in our home was _ baby 
Mary Ann. In her our fairest hopes 
were centered. Our neighbors ad- 
vised and we intended to have the 
preventive treatment for diphtheria 
given her but we waited too long. 
She contracted diphtheria, pneu- 
monia developed quickly, and no 
medical aid could save her.—Bereav- 
ed, North Carolina. 


Dreapep Dentist.—I had fine op- 
portunities to have dental work done 
early in 1937, but imagining it would 
be very painful I let the opportunity 
slip. About the middle of June I had 
a spell of toothache that didn’t leave 
me an hour, day or night, for an en- 
tire week. My nerves were complete- 
ly wrecked. It took the attention of 
my mother and two sisters to give 
me a little temporary relief and yet 
the cause wasn’t removed. Never put 
off visiting your dentist.—Mary Jane 
Braswell, Virginia. 


No Har Insurance.—I had con- 
sidered having my crop insured 
against hail but kept putting it off. 
Never will I forget June 26, 1937. 
The day started off beautifully and 
the crops were looking their best. A 
heavy thunderstorm came up, fol- 
lowed by wind and long showers of 
hail. My crop was completely wiped 
out in an hour. I had invested aroun 
$1,200 in it, and I consider my total 
loss around $2,000.—F. R. G., North 
Carolina. 


Cows Pasture—f 
everybody who has cows would get 
the pasture first there would be less 
loss and fewer heartaches, such as I 
had last year. I had five good cows 
but didn’t think I was able to have 4 
pasture made for them. Result: Ha 
to sell my good milk cows for al- 
most nothing, as they fell off in milk 
and it would not pay to keep them 
through the winter. If I had sold 
one and had had a pasture | cou! 
have kept the others and made mort 
than I did with all of them without 
pasture. Get your pasture first. Then 
keep it if you intend to keep cows 
—NMrs. Susie Beason, Alabama. 
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THE OLD SOUTH 


By William E. Dodd 
The Macmillan Co., $3.75 


RESENTING the Old South in 

her struggles for democracy from 
the first years of English settlement 
to the end of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, the able author, formerly 
United States ambassador to Ger- 
many, has featured as major subjects 
the resolute ideals of early settlers: 
free homesteads, religious freedom, 
self-government, and free trade. 


DARK ISLANDS 

By John W. Vandercook 

Harper & Bros., $3.50 
HILE I am not one given to 
feeling that the last book is nec- 
essarily the best, I make bold to say 
that Dark Islands, by John W. Van- 
dercook, is without peer in the field 
of travel, so successfully does he open 
up the world of romance, mystery, 
and adventure. Speaking of a Fiji 


the past 
three decades or 
more cancer has 
shown a_ steadily 
increasing mortality 
rate. Today it stands 
second only to heart 
disease as a cause 
of death in the United States regis- 
tration area. 


Research and experience have 
demonstrated that cancer is not a 
hopeless disease and that it is neither 
contagious nor hereditary. It can be 
cured if detected in its early stages 
and properly treated by surgery, X- 
ray, and radium, singly or in combi- 
nation. Fully authenticated records 
are available of tens of thousands of 
cases whose subjects are alive and 
well five, ten, and in some instances 
fifteen years after such treatment. 


Pain, unfortunately, is but rarely 
an early symptom of cancer. When 
cancerous conditions become painful 
the disease has usually progressed to 
the point where cure is extremely 
doubtful if not impossible. It is of 
great importance, therefore, to know 
what the first symptoms are and 
what to do as soon as they appear. 


Any lump, especially in the breast, 
which remains for some time should 
be looked upon with suspicion. So, 
too, any sore that does not heal, par- 


PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


Books About Near Lands and Far 
By SALLIE F. HILL 


cook, our author thinks that his idea 
of cleanliness is vague. Just listen to 
this story: “Breakfast was late one 
morning and his mistress went into 
the cook shed to inquire. She found 
him making toast. Wearing the 
usual bare-legged costume, he was 
seated on the floor before a charcoal 
brazier, presenting the bread on a 
long fork. He was using his left foot 
as toast rack. As he finished each 
piece he was, for convenience, put- 
ting it between his toes.” 


In preparation for a trip here is 
the bill of fare Mr. Vandercook’s 
party enjoyed: Fifty pounds of rice 
formed the nutritive backlog of the 
pile. In addition, he says, “We were 
taking salt, sugar, tea, tins of corned 
beef, dried soup, a few luxurious 
jars of jam and cans of salmon. Even 
such Spartan items would later be 
regarded as the pinnacles of feasts.” 


THE ARTS WORKSHOP OF 
RURAL AMERICA 


By Marjorie Patten 
Columbia University Press, $1.50 


N THE main a story of the cul- 


tural contributions of the rural arts 
program of the agricultural exten- 
sion service. With the emphasis on 
leisure time activities, the following 
subjects claim major attention: mu- 
sic, drama, folk events, arts and crafts, 
art exhibits, radio, and programs. 


Can Cancer Be Cured? 


By A. T. McCORMACK 
Health Commissioner of Kentucky 


ticularly a sore about the tongue, 
mouth, or lips. The lower lip, es- 
pecially among men, is a favorite 
starting point. Beware of a spot 
where a broken tooth or an ill-fitting 
dental plate ‘has rubbed until a sore 
has resulted. Any irregular bleeding 
or abnormal discharge from any of 
the orifices of the body is a danger 
signal. Persistent indigestion may 
indicate cancer of the stomach, 
detection and proper treatment of 
which at the earliest possible mo- 
ment are imperative. 


Should any of these symptoms ap- 
pear, go to your family physician at 
once and have him make a complete 
examination. Even a short delay 
may be dangerous. If he is at all 
doubtful about his diagnosis he will 
promptly refer you to a specialist or 
a cancer clinic. 


Remember always that X-ray, 
radium, and surgery are today gen- 
erally recognized as the only effec- 
tive methods of cancer treatment. 
The disease can never be cured by 
quack injections or salves or pills or 
internal medicine or any kind of 
diet. 


The best safeguard against cancer 
lies in periodic physical examina- 
tions by your family physician. These 
examinations should be made at 
least once every six months. 
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IT’S THE SAME WITH STORAGE BATTERIES 


@ Like these little “squealers” most batteries LOOK 
much alike when they come out of the factory. And 
almost any battery will crank your car the first week. 
But a few months later when the battery you thought 
was a ‘“bargain’’ begins to need frequent recharging 
or fails to start the mornings you’re in a hurry — 
you really find out why Willards Cost Less To Own. 


The superiority of Willard materials and Willard 
internal design plus the 74 rigid inspections that 
follow every step of their manufacture give Willard 
Batteries a performance ability that puts them in a 
class by themselves. 


You pay no premium for the extra life you get with 
a Willard. If you haven’t bought a Willard recently, 
you'll be surprised to find how Jittle they cost. 


Whenever you need a battery for your automobile, 
truck, radio or lighting plant, play safe and save— 
buy a Willard. 


WILLARD STORAGE BATTERY COMPANY « Cleveland « Los Angeles + Dallas +* Toronto, Canada 


COST LESS TO OWN 
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SUPERFEX IS THE REAL 


FARM REFRIGERATOR...BURNS OIL 


.- long-lived and a money saver. 


@ Inexpensive kerosene, burning 
for only 2 hours, once a day, gives 
you 24 hours of refrigeration with 
SUPERFEX, the refrigerator that 
for 10 years has been built ex- 
pressly to meet the farm’s prob- 
lems of food preservation. 

Today’s SUPERFEX, still further 
improved in convenience and fin- 
ish and with all its beauty of mod- 
ern styling, retaiws the simple and 
dependable SUPERFEX operating 
principles ... principles that keep 
early SUPERFEX models still run- 
ning perfectly in daily service and 
usually costing less than $1.00 a 
month for fuel. 

Independent of pipes, wires and 
all other connections, SUPERFEX 
can be used anywhere. 


ALL SUPERFEX MODELS HAVE BEEN GREATLY REDUCED IN PRICE 
STOVE 


PERFECTION 


Modern SUPERFEX refrigeration 
gives the foods you use and the 
foods you sell, the kind of pro- 
tection that enables the refriger- 
ator to actually pay for itself. And, 
all the while you have it, you are 


-enjoying such conveniences as a 


large supply of ice cubes, and the 
pleasure of having chilled dishes, 
ice creams and frozen desserts, so 
inexpensively that they become 
everyday affairs. 

The full story of SUPERFEX, its 
uses, its economy and the steps it 
saves, as well as the interesting 
way it works, is told in our free 
booklet ... how you ‘can own it on 
easy terms is something your 
dealer will be glad to tell you. Ask 
him about having a week’s use of 
one in your home. 


COMPANY 


Cleveland, Ohio 


PERFECTION STOVE COMPANY 
7934-A Platt Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio 
Gentlemen: | would like to know more about how | can save with SUPERFEX. 
C) Please send me your free booklet. 
C1 am interested in having a week's demonstration in my home. 


The Mark of Quality N°™* 
St. or R.F.D 


County. 


P.O 


State 


EAR Miss Ryan: 


I would certainly appreciate any 
suggestions that you may offer for 
our junior-senior banquet. We are 
carrying out the old-fashioned gar- 
den idea and decorating the inside 
of the schooi auditorium (without 
seats) like a garden. Across the front 
of the stage we are using a white 
picket fence with hollyhocks behind, 
and trailing on the fence will be 
Dorothy Perkins roses. What kind 
of lighting would be most effective? 
What shape tables would you use? 
In the opposite end we are making 
a miniature rock garden. Now what 
decoration would be best for the sides 
of the auditorium? 

I like the idea of your banquet 
very much, and I doubt that I can 
add much to what you've already 
planned. But here are my few sug- 
gestions: Wouldn’t you like to have 
a flower vender, a girl or boy in 
French peasant costume, to peddle 
flowers around the supper table? You 
can disguise the perambulator or the 
tea wagon with crape paper and 
Dorothy Perkins roses. Put a board 
across the top of the perambulator 
and pile it with favors—boutonnieres 
for the boys and nosegays for the 
girls. Select some seasonable small 
flower and cover the stem with tin- 
foil. For the corsages wire several 
together against a paper doily frill 
and tie the stems with ribbon. 


Indirect Lighting Effective 


Indirect lighting, that is, light 
hidden behind the shrubbery or oth- 
erwise out of sight, would be effec- 
tive. For a night scene in your gar- 
den, cover the footlight globes with 
blue glass slides. If you use other 
material be sure it is something that 
is entirely noninflammable. A great 
yellow moon can glow low in the 
sky, being really a hoop covered with 
yellow paper suspended in front of a 
flashlight or bulb, being sure the pa- 
per is far enough away not to catch 
fire. 

The shape of the tables makes little 
difference. You can have one long 


~ The Junior-Senior Banquet 
By RUTH RYAN 


one joined by two others to form a 
U, or two long ones together for a T. 

For the sides of the auditorium use 
any kind of vine that is plentiful, but 
on no account should you cut down 
trees for decoration unless they are 
useless for any other purpose. Plenty 
of bushes can be cut from lanes and 
pastures that will be all right for 
their one-night stand and leave the 
farm no worse off. Chicken wire or 
fence wire stretched along the wall 
can be laced with vines, bushes, and 
rushes, with an occasional bright 
flower. 

Nautical Idea 


Everybody’s thinking about ban- 
quets. Here’s another letter: 

My idea is to decorate with blue and 
silver, having a blue sky with stars, a 
moon, and a dipper and using nautical 
decoration for the table, with a ship for 
the centerpiece. I will appreciate your help 
with decorations. M. D. 

I think your idea is splendid for a 
banquet scheme. Life preservers may 
be in readiness along the walls, made 
of old tires painted and bearing the 
ship’s name. Along the walls too, 
here and there, may be an axe with 
a red handle and a placard reading: 

FOR USE IN CASE OF FIRE ONLY 

S.S. STRATFORD 

A large ship model, perhaps a sil- 
ver one if such be available, is the 
natural centerpiece. Use nautical 
trinkets for favors, such as small 
compasses from the five-and-ten-cent 
store or “life savers.” A ship’s log 
might actually be a guest book for 
everybody to sign, and the place 
cards could show the pirate influence 
by giving guests such names as 
“Deadeye Pete,” “One-Lamp Latti- 
mer,” “Mate Fox,” and “Louie La- 
fitte.” The toastmaster could hard- 
ly be less than “Captain Kidd.” 

If you want something really 
splendid drape part of your walls or 
the main entrance with an old fish 
net, still rimmed with cork floats. 
Catch up one side as you might the 
drapery of a window. A seine will 
do if no real fish net is available. 
Here and there about the room coil 
mighty hawsers (ropes to you), and 
perhaps the manual training class 
will fashion an anchor. 


IN THE HOME DEPARTMENT NEXT MONTH 


Recipes from Congressional Ladies 


A Message From Mrs. Charles 
Sewell 


The Significance of Mother's Day 
New Clothes for Mother 


Canning From Garden and 
Hedgerow 


A Better Use of Your Kitchen 
Stove 


THE PROGRESSIVE 


FARMER 


= 


—Mary F. Anderson 
Washington Correspondent. 
Administrative Director, Associated 
Women of the American Farm 
Bureau Federation. 


—May Teressa Holder 


—Lillian Keller 
Specialist in Clothing and Home 
Management, Tennessee Extension 
Service. 


—Mary E. Doney 


Food Preservation Specialist, Mis- 
sissippi Extension Service. 


—Ethel Owen Adair 
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SALLIE F. HILL, 
EDITOR 


HE Easter service is 

in reality a festival of 
triumph for the follow- 
ers of Christ. The empty 
tomb of our hearts is fill- 
ed with the comforting 
thought of immortality, 
that life goes on after 
death. Our spirits are 
stirred and lifted by the 
evidences of new life and 
growth in our natural 
world—green grass, leafy 
trees, and fragrant blos- 
soms. Easter time and 
a deepening sense of its 
meaning prompt me to 
reread Alfred Edward 
Housman’s exquisite lit- 
tle gem of a_ poem, 
“Loveliest of Trees”: 


And since to look at things 


in bloom 

Fifty springs are little room, 

About the woodlands I 
will go 

To see the cherry hung with 
snow. 


And if. we have time 
for just one more Easter 
poem, surely it must be 
the immortal Sidney 
Lanier’s “Ballad of Trees 
and the Master.” 


® Our Own Shangri-la 


A recent impressive 
moving picture, Lost 
Horizon, gave a vivid 
and soul-stirring picture 
of the perfect abiding 
place, Shangri-la, with 
eternal beauty and youth 
in this exquisite setting. 
Fortunately it is given 
to most of us to develop 
our own Shangri-la. To 
begin with, it is sometimes well to take an 
impersonal view of one’s own place. We 
get used to seeing certain objects about 
and may not realize that they give a clut- 
tered appearance to the whole farmstead. 
As a first aid to beauty we can remove 
old tires, lumber, farming implements, 
and other items out of place. We can 
plow up weeds in the fence corners and 
the garden. We can level and terrace door- 
yards and lawns, build walks, and repair 
sagging gates and fences without one cent 
of expense. No home need go unplanted 
as long as we have castor beans for corner 
clumps or screening. We can plant morn- 
ing glories and jack beans on the back 
fence and one kudzu vine will cover in 
one season the whole side of a house. In 
the dooryard or flower garden we can 
have flowers much of the year with plant- 


ings of petunias, periwinkles, and four- 
Oclocks, 


® Better Homes in America 


_ A workable philosophy and one des- 
tned to stimulate an appreciation of 
auty in North Carolina farm homes is 
ppily expressed by Pauline Smith, 


AN EASTER 


By Mary Neety Capps 


REFLECTION 


HAVE found Christ on Easter Sundays in city churches and cathedrals with stained 

glass windows, altar tapers, vested choirs, and snow-white lilies. I have found Him 
too in small country churches revealed in the rugged lives and seamed faces of prairie and 
hill people. And I have found Him just as truly in the open fields and meadows, in quiet 
dawns, flame-set twilights, songs of wild birds, mountain solitudes, and wooded stretches 
carpeted with ferns and wild violets. 

But there is one place where the Resurrection has ever been very real to me. That is 
in the long brown furrows that seam the sod all over our Southland. As a very small 
girl I sensed the tang and spirit of elemental things as I followed the newly made furrow 
behind my father’s plow and knew the feel of bare feet on warm soil. I saw tiny seed 
covered with kind earth in the spring and helped with the harvest and shared the garden 
and orchard foods and grain and cotton products in the fall. I realized that all life about 
me was dependent upon the brown loam. 

The handwriting of the plow upon the prairie is one of faith. Whoever follows a 
plowshare expresses the confidence that his daily toil coupled with God's air, rain, sun- 
shine, and soil will result in the promised harvest, the ever-renewed miracle of life. 

So as springtime approaches and we see life again renewed everywhere in the tender- 
ness of eager springing grass, the petaling of flowers, the nesting of birds, new raiment for 
trees, and bright-colored clothing for human apparel on Easter Sunday, let us find Christ 
too in the kind brown furrows and know that in feeding and clothing the world we are 
following His command, “Feed my sheep.” 


@ ‘TI am the Resurrection 
and the Life.” 


northeastern district 
agent and state chair- 
man of the Better Homes 
in America movement: 
“Tt is my desire to get 
country women to see 
that we can appreciate a 
beautiful painting, the 
good lines of furniture 
and of well-designed 
homes, and other things 
without owning them. 
I believe that as we grow 
in an appreciation of line 
and design that we shall 
know better how to se- 
lect an inexpensive thing 
which has beauty, be- 
cause there is art in the 
everyday things of life.” 
Incidentally, Better 
Homes Week will be 
observed over the nation 
from April 24 to 30—no 
better time to unite our 
efforts and do some- 
thing definite in a gen- 
eral clean-up and im- 
provement program for 
homes and churches. 


@ From My Notebook 


In Texas recently [ 
had the very good for- 
tune to visit the com- 
modious and _ comfort- 
able farm of 
Master Farmer A. O. 
Peterson. The place is 
well landscaped with 
evergreen shrubs form- 
ing clumps, screens, and 
foundation __ plantings, 
thus leaving large un- 
broken grassy areas. 
Throughout the well- 
equipped house I observ- 
ed well-arranged and neatly built-in stor- 
age features, the work of one of her 
young sons, Mrs. Peterson proudly told us, 

Comes the news that the Associated 
Women of the American Farm Bureau 
Federation will embark for a tour of Eng- 
land and the Continent and to attend the 
triennial conference of the Associated 
Country Women of the World in Lon- 
don, June 1939. Recalling the fact that 
more than half the total number of farm 
women attending the triennial confer- 
ence of the Associated Country Women 
of the World in Washington in 1936 were 
from Southern states, we predict that the 
South will have a goodly representation in 
1939. Write for more information. Some 
of you have started money-making proj- 
ects to send delegates. Won’t you send in 
stories of these successful ventures so that 
we may pass them on? 

In our June issue we should like to 
publish the best stories of church im- 
provement, increased interest and attend- 
ance, special programs, how church yards 
were landscaped, buildings painted, and 
interiors improved. Send letters before 
April 15. 
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@ Keep the convalescent interested in eating, looking forward to mealtime. 


THE proper feeding of the sick de- 
pends largely upon the nature of 
the disturbance from which they are 
suffering, but the progression from 
illness to health, so far as diet is con- 
cerned, runs something like this: 
Liquid Diet 

BEVERAGES—Water, bottled beverages, 
milk drinks, eggnogs, strained fruit juices, 
tea, coffee, cocoa. If the disturbance has 
been one requiring surgery, fruit juices, 
milk beverages, and soups must be omit- 
ted to help prevent gas pains. 

SOUPS—First, clear, fat-free broth; 
later, milk soups, such as celery, asparagus, 
spinach, etc., made thin or oyster or clam 
soup thickened with flour or fine cracker 
crumbs. 

CEREAL WATER—Cereal water and 
gruecls made from oatmeal, rice, barley, or 
cornmeal. 

DESSERTS—Plain gelatine _jelly—or- 
ange, lemon, grape juice, etc.; ice cream 
made without fruit or nuts; water ices 
made with fruit juices. 


Soft Diet 


CEREALS—Well-cooked, unstrained ce- 
reals. Little if any bran. 

EGGS—Prepared any way except fried 
or hard-cooked, unless sieved. 

VEGETABLES—Cooked, pureed tender 
vegetables, especially in milk soups, and 
vegetable soup strained; white potatoes 
creamed, baked, or riced with butter or 
beef juice; steamed or boiled rice with but- 
ter or cream and sugar. 

CHEESE—Cottage cheese only. 

BREAD—Thin, crisp toast. Bread must 
be free from bran; no cornbread. 

BUTTER—In moderation. 

SUGAR—In moderation. 

FRUIT—Fruit juices, puree. stewed 
prunes, dried apricots or peaches, apple 
sauce, baked apple without skin or core. 

DESSERTS—Custards, blancmange, rice 
or tapioca pudding without raisins or 
nuts, cereal puddings, junkets, gelatine 
desserts, fruit whips, plain ice cream or 
fruit ices. 

All foods on liquid diet also allowed. 


Light or Convalescent Diet 


BEVERAGES—Strained fruit juices, 
fruit ades, bottled beverages such as ginger 
ale, tea, coffee, coffee substitutes, cocoa, 
milk beverages (except when milk is pro- 
hibited), malted milk, gelatine water, ce- 
real waters, thin cereal gruels, and toast 
water. 

SOUPS—Clear, fat-free broths (beef, 
chicken, veal, lamb, clam, oyster) with or 
without rice, barley, or noodles; jellied 
bouillons (meat or tomato), thin milk or 
cream soups, strained vegetable soup, 
oyster soup. 

FRUITS—First, strained fruit juices; 
second, pureed cooked fruit, fresh or dried, 
mashed ripe banana or baked banana, ap- 
ple sauce, canned fruit without skin or 
seed; third, orange sections with all inner 
membranes removed. 

CEREALS—First, cereal gruels made 
from fine cereals, or coarse cereals strained; 
second, fine-grain cooked cereal breakfast 
foods, strained oatmeal; third, oatmeal or 
rolled oats, corn flakes, oat flakes, puffed 
wheat or rice. 

BREAD—White or whole wheat toast, 
soda crackers. No hot breads. Toast may 
be buttered or plain or served with milk 
or white sauce. 

EGGS—Prepared as desired except fried 
or hard-cooked. Later may be hard-cooked 
if pressed through sieve. 

MEATS—Bacon broiled or baked, crisp 
and well drained. First, lean meats, lamb, 
beef, poultry baked and ground or finely 


chopped; second, tender beefsteak, lamb 
chops, creamed chicken or sweetbreads, 
fish, liver, brains. Broil, bake, roast, or stew 
all meats, poultry, and fish. No fried foods 
allowed. 

CHEESE—Cottage or pot cheese in early 
diet, later a small quantity of grated cheese 
on such dishes as macaroni. Sprinkle on 
top or add to sauce. 

VEGETABLES—Tender young cooked 
vegetables. At first all vegetables must be 
pressed through sieve before serving, and 
no old, tough, or strong vegetables are per- 
mitted; later tender cooked vegetables need 
not be pureed, but the old tough ones must 
be pressed through coarse sieve to remove 
tough fibers. Vegetables to be used: as- 
Pparagus tips, green peas, fresh or canned, 
broccoli, cauliflower, beets, spinach, car- 
rots, young string beans—all cooked with- 
out fat or meat. 


POTATOES—White — baked, mashed, 
creamed, or riced; later may be scalloped. 
No fried or sauteed potatoes allowed. 

DESSERTS—Custards, baked or soft, rice 
or tapioca pudding without raisins, dates, 
or nuts, cornstarch blancmange, plain or 
chocolate, junket or junket ice cream, plain 
vanilla ice cream, water ices, fruit whips, 
sponge cake, plain sugar codkies. No pies 
or pastries of any kind, no rich cakes or 
puddings. 

BUTTER—Approximately 3 to 6 tea- 
spoons daily. 

SUGAR—In moderation; later add jelly 


SUITABLE DIETS 


FOR OUR 


CONVALESCENT ONES 


By FAIRFAX 
T. PROUDFIT 


@ “It is impossible to outline a convalescent diet to cover all cases, 


as there will be varying factors involved, 


” 


says Miss Proudfit, 


author, prominent member of the American Dietetics Association, 
and instructor in nutrition and diet therapy at the University of 
Tennessee College of Medicine and School of Nursing. In this ar- 
ticle Miss Proudfit gives some simple rules which will help in plan- 
ning the diet and serving meals during the average convalescence. 


or marmalade. No jam without removing 
seeds. 

As convalescence advances and the 
patient becomes more nearly ready 
for a full diet other foods may be 
permitted. The patient may have 
salads made from allowed vegeta- 
bles or fruits fresh or canned, tender 
shredded lettuce, celery hearts, and 
hard-cooked eggs and served with 
simple dressings, such as mild boiled 
dressing or French dressing made 
with lemon juice. Later mayonnaise 
may be used, but no Russian, thou- 
sand-island, or Roquefort cheese 
dressings are permitted. 


Sample Menus 


BREAKFAST 

Fruit—Two to 4 ounces orange juice (%4 
to 4 glass). 

Cereal—Fine-cooked cereal or strained 
cereal gruel served with thin cream and 1 
teaspoon sugar. 

Eggs—Soft-cooked (poached or cod- 
dled) or creamy egg on toast cubes. 

Bread—White bread toasted, plain or 
buttered, served with milk or white sauce; 
crackers. 

Butter—One to 2 teaspoons. 

Sugar—One to 2 teaspoons. 

Beverage—Tea, coffee, or substitute; co- 
coa or milk if not prohibited. 


BREAKFAST 

Fruit—Juice or small serving of mild 
ripe peach or pear or stewed fruit. 

Cereal—Any cooked cereal not con- 
taining bran, or one of the ready-to-serve 
cereals. 

Eggs—As desired except fried or hard- 
cooked (unless sieved). 

Bacon—One te 2 slices, crisp and well 
drained. 

Bread—White or whole wheat toast, 
plain or buttered, served with or without 
milk or white sauce; plain soda crackers. 

Butter—In moderation. 

Sugar—In moderation. 

Beverage—Tea, coffee, or substitute; co- 
coa or milk if not prohibited. 


DINNER 

Cream of asparagus or other milk soup 
with soda crackers. 

Creamy egg on toast cubes. 

Boiled rice with 2 tablespoons beef juice 
and | teaspoon butter; creamed carrots. 

One slice toasted white bread, with or 
without butter. 

Apricot whip or custard or tapioca pud- 
ding (1/3 to 1/2 cup). 

Glass of whole milk or buttermilk if not 
prohibited. 

DINNER 

Cream of tomato or other milk vegetable 
soup with soda crackers. 

Finely minced chicken or fish, with or 
without cream sauce. 

Mashed or baked potato with butter. 

One slice white or whole wheat toast, 
with or without butter. 

Junket ice cream or frozen custard. 

Glass of whole milk or buttermilk. 


SUPPER 
Oyster soup with rolled crackers. 
Baked potato with butter. 
Cottage cheese with cream (sugar if 
desired). 
Toast (white). 
Butter, 1 to 2 teaspoons. 
Soft custard. 
Cocoa, milk, tea, or coffee. 


SUPPER 


Oyster or chicken soup with noodles or 
rice and crackers. 

Boiled rice with butter, beef juice, or 
tomato sauce. 

Egg omelet. 

Toast (white or whole wheat). 

Butter in moderation. 

Cocoa, coffee, tea, or milk. 


It is best to add new foods one at a 
time rather than to enlarge the menu 
too quickly. Serve foods in small 
quantities as attractively as possible 
and be careful in the use of salt, pep- 
per, and other condiments. Use no 
mustard, pickles, or olives until the 
doctor says it is all right. 


Drinks for Between Meals 


Pineapple eggnog. 

Orange albumen (other fruits may re- 
place orange if desired). 

Cream and ginger ale or Vichy. 

Malted milk eggnog. 

Chocolate malted milk. 

Fruit ades. 


@ Our spring fashion book was de- 
veloped to make you more like the 
well-dressed creature you've always 
wanted to be. In addition to over 
100 new patterns, the book contains 
fashion notes and hints to make your 
dressmaking easier. Order today from 
Pattern Department, care this publica- 
tion. Price, 10 cents in stamps or coin. 
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A Dozen Laundry Hints 


By MARY AUTREY 
fatigue can be re- 


duced to a minimum by elimi- 
nating unnecessary effort. Check 
yourself by this list to see how many 
items you can improve. 

1. Select a bright, sunshiny day. 

2. Wear comfortable, neat cloth- 
ing, with special emphasis on low- 
heeled, comfortable shoes. 

3. Have all tubs raised to comfort- 
able working heights to prevent un- 
necessary bending. A folding bench 
is one solution to this problem. 

4. Collect and sort all clothes ac- 
cording to degree of soil. 

5. Collect soap, materials for water 
softener, bluing, clothespins, etc. 

6. Make starch according to the 
directions on the package. Use hot 
starch for white clothes and cold 
starch for colored clothes, taking care 
that the starch thoroughly penetrates 
the fabric. For best results starch 
materials while wet. Incidentally, 
starched clothes stay clean longer. 

7. Sprinkle clothes evenly with 
warm water, roll tightly, and iron. 

8. Good light and ventilation re- 
duce the output of nervous energy in 
ironing. 

9. Correct ironing of seams, hems, 
collars, and cuffs is important. 

10. Effectiveness in using a wash- 
ing machine is a matter of the weight 
of the load, how much water and 
soap are used, and the length of time 
the machine is run. For general 
family use a machine of at least six- 
sheet capacity is necessary. 

11. For best results in laundering 
clothing select washable cotton mate- 
rials that are color-fast and sanfor- 
ized-shrunk. In making a garment 
ask yourself, “How will it wash and 
iron?” 

12. Pillows may be washed with- 
out removing the feathers, according 
to the New York State College of 
Agriculture. Souse them in luke- 
warm suds in a tub or in a washing 
machine if it is large enough. After 
rinsing several times in water of the 
same temperature as the suds hang 
the pillows to dry in the sun, also in 
the wind if possible, as the wind will 
more thoroughly fluff the feathers. 


Aunt Het Says — 


By ROBERT QUILLEN , 
(Copyright, 1938, by Publishers Syndicate) 


A girl is a big help. She cleans the 


clean under things and in the corners. 
I'm always thankful for company. You 
ol appreciate the peace and quiet of 
ome till you have a lot o’ company, leave. 
: Gettin’ a husband is like buyin’ an old 
Ouse. You don’t see it like it is but like 
it’s goin’ to be when you get it remodeled. 
I don't care what the magazine ads say, 
~ al don't make clean folks smell. 
hat smells is a garment that still holds 


last month’s sweatin’. 


5. FIREMAN: So he told me to get Fletcher’s 
Castoria — the laxative made especially and 
ONLY for children. It’s mild, yet thorough— 
without a harsh drug in it. And it has a grand 
taste the kid thinks a treat. ('d get a bottle 
now if I were you. 


1. MOTHER: Please...please come down, son. 
I promise you'll never have to take that stuff 
again. 


3. FIREMAN: Well, Ma’am...I used to force 
my kid to take the same laxative I took until 
the doc told me what to do. He said making a 
lad take a medicine he hates can upset his 
entire nervous system. 


6. FATHER: Oh boy! Just look at the rascal 
lick up that new Fletcher’s Castoria. At last 
we've found a SAFE laxative he'll take with- 
out driving us all nuts. 
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2. MOTHER: Thank heavens, he’s safe!...It 
was all my fault...trying to force the child to 


take that nasty-tasting laxative. Yet he needs 
one badly... 


Oh dear, what shall I do? 


4. FIREMAN: He said a child should get a 
nice-tastin’ laxative. But not one made for 
grown-ups. He said an “adult” laxative can 
be too harsh, too purging, for a tot’s delicate 
insides—even when given in smaller doses. 


To be on the SAFE Side... 


..don’t give your child a laxative that 
you would use yourself. For, while it 
might be mild enough for you, it can 
be too strong for a baby’s 
“insides.” Give your child 
Fletcher's Castoria — made 
ONLY fore ere. Tt ismild 
—thorough. Never gripes. 

Get the thrifty Family 
Size bottle from your drug- 
gist today. The signature 
Chas. H. Fletcher appears 
on every carton. 


Weather 
CASTORIA 


The SAFE laxative made especially 
for babies and growing children 


middle o’ the floor- and all I have to do is j 


GET YOUR ROOFING DIRECT 
FROM FACTORY...FREIGHT PAID 


SAVE MONEY! Get your Roofing di- 
rect from the Factory and keep in 
your own pocket the profits the dealer 
would get. All kinds and styles. Galvan- 
ized Corrugated. Shingles and Asphalt 
Roofing. Freight paid. Easy to nail on.= 
Write TODAY for Free Samples and= 
freight paid prices. FREE SAMPLES. 


Raleigh Fence & Roofing Co., 2 
Dept. AD-8, Raleigh, N. C.. = 


You can make more money and have 
a high class business of your own 
by representing the makers of the 
South’s Finest Monuments. Some 
good territory now open. Write 
Today for FREE Catalog. 

ETOWAH MARBLE & GRANITE 
CO., Dept. 4 ATLANTA, GA. 


L. A. NIVEN 


Niven. 
} PRICE: 


Dallas, Tex. 


on. 


Memphis, Tenn. 


The Swing Is On 


—Garden Not Dance 


Get the garden going now 
Keep it up the year round. Let 
Massey’s Garden Book For The 
Southern States help you with 
your gardening problems. This 
is a very practical garden book, written by that super-gardener Pro- 
fessor Massey and recently revised and brought up to date by L. A. 


Paper binding, 25¢; Cloth binding, 75c. 
MASSEY’S GARDEN BOOK—The Progressive Farmer 


4 
PROF. W. MASSEY @ 
4 
4 
4 


Raleigh, N.C. 


Birmingham, Ala. 
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WELL, NOW—SEEING AS HOW YOU ADMIRE THIS 
PATTERN SO MUCH, ILL COPY THE DIRECTIONS 
OFF FOR You a 


WOULD YOU, REALLY ? Say, 
THAT WOULD BE GREAT, WHAT 
CAN | DO To THANK You ? 


(waar AMI KNITTING? 
ITS AN AFGHAN. 1GOT & 
THE PATTERN FROM AN 
OLD LADY DOWN HOME IN 
VIRGINIA, YOU SEE, MOTHER 
WAS GIVING A TEA FOR SOME 
OF THE OLD NEIGHBORS AND— 


Canning with 
a Purpose 


By FLORENCE IMLAY 


Foods and Nutrition 


Z2-QA-< z- 


@ A Mississippi 4-H club girl selects 
products for a balanced meal from her 
pantry. 


Specialist, Kentucky 
College of Agriculture 


@ Obviously, the first thing to do in planning a canning program 
is to estimate the quantities of the various vegetables and fruits 
necessary for the needs of the family throughout the nongrowing 
season, says Miss Imlay. These are her recommendations. 


OF COURSE, | THOUGHT SHED 

SAY *SING SWANEE RIVER FOR ME 
OR’MIGHTY LIKE A ROSE,” OR 

SOME OTHER SONG THATS A 


saxes/ moTHER DIDNT 
MAKE THAT CAKE—1 DID/ 
AND ITS GOT THAT 
SPECIAL SILKY—- SOFT 
CAKE SO SOFT AND | TEXTURE BECAUSE! USED | 
EVEN. ITS LIKE CALUMET BAKING POWDER 
/ 


CAN DO~TELL ME 
HOW YOUR MOTHER 
MADE THIS LEMON 


AND LOOK— AFTERWARD SHE SENT ME 
THIS DARLING KNITTING BAG, WITHA 
NOTE IN IT- WAIT, HERE ITIS: “You 
OUGHT TO TASTE THE CAKES IVE BEEN 
MAKING LATELY WITH YOUR BAKING POWDER 
—CALWMET, THEY SURE DO HAVE THAT 
*VELVETY CRUMB” ITS A WONDER FOR 
BISCUITS, TOO—DID YOU Know ? 
AND YOU NEVER TOLD 
ME CALUMET WAS $0 
economical! its 
LOWER—PRICED AND 


ROUND JHE KITCHEN, AND HAVIN’ NOTIONS 
ABOUT BAKING POWDER! MEAN TO SAY THIS 


CALUMETS BETTER THAN THE KIND IVE 
USED FOR 40 YEARS 2 


47 YES, MA'AM. BECAUSE CALUMET IS DOUBLE~ 
ACTINGAND ITS TWO LEAVENING ACTIONS 

@] GIVE YOU THE LIGHTEST, FINEST TEXTURE 
THAT EVER was / 


Jubilee Layer Cake (3 eggs and 2 egg yolks) 
8 cups sifted Swans 
Down Cake Flour 
8 teaspoons Calumet 
Baking Powder 


\% teaspoon salt 
1 cup butter or 
other shortening 
2 cups sugar 


3 eggs and 2 egg 
yolks, well beaten 
1 cup milk 
1% teaspoons vanilla 


Sift flour once, measure, add baking powder and salt, and sift to- 
gether three times. Cream butter thoroughly, add sugar gradually, 
and cream together until light and fluffy. Add eggs and beat well. Add 
flour, alternately with milk, a small amount at a time, beating after 
each addition until smooth. Add vanilla. Bake in three greased 9-inch 
layer pans in moderate oven (375° F.) 20 minutes. Spread lemon but- 
ter frosting between layers and Coconut Seven Minute Frosting on 


G 
top and sides of cake. 
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c t Seven Minut 


Frosting 


Combine 2 unbeaten egg whites, 1% cups sugar, 5 tablespoons water, 
and 1% teaspoons light corn syrup in top of double boiler, beating 


with rotary egg beater until thoroughly mixed. Place over rapidly 
boiling water, beat constantly with rotary egg beater, and cook 7 
minutes, or until frosting will stand in peaks. Remove from boiling 
water; add 1 teaspoon vanilla and beat until thick enough to spread. 
Spread on top and sides of cake, sprinkling with 1 can Baker’s 
Southern Style Coconut while frosting is still soft. 

(All measurements are level.) 


Hear Kate Smith’s new 
show...songs as only 
Kate can sing them, 
celebrities, drama, com- 
edy ! Thursday evenings. 
Sponsored by Calumet 
Baking Powder and 
Swans Down Cake Flour. 


CANNING and storage programs* 
are usually planned at the same 
time and should include sufficient 
products for at least two liberal serv- 
ings of vegetables, besides potatoes, 
daily. There should be an orange- 
colored or green vegetable for every 
day, a leafy one at least three times a 
week, and quantities of tomatoes and 
tomato juice to supplement the citrus 
fruits. Keep in mind that either to- 
matoes or citrus fruits should be used 
daily; can extra tomatoes to use in 
case the citrus fruits are not avail- 
able. After the skeleton program is 
outlined incorporate into it foods 
canned in different ways to furnish 
materials for salads, lunches, refresh- 
ments, breakfasts, invalid trays, baby 
meals, and emergency meals. 


Some housewives have found it 
helpful to have a pad on their 
kitchen desk or in the cabinet to 
make memoranda of products which 
they would like to have on their pan- 
try shelves for more attractive and 
appetizing meals. Every housewife 
will have to make her own classifica- 
tion and list of foods to can for special 
needs and occasions, but perhaps the 
few following suggestions may help. 


Canned Breakfast Fruits 


Breakfast is an important meal of 
the day whether one has just a fruit, 
toast, and a beverage or adds bacon, 
eggs, and cereal. Either fruit juice 
or a slightly sweetened fruit, raw or 
cooked, should be served with every 
breakfast. After one becomes accus- 
tomed to starting the meal. with fruit 
a breakfast without it seems incom- 
plete. However, the chief reason for 
serving a raw or cooked slightly 
sweetened fruit at breakfast is that 
the acid of the fruit stimulates per- 
istalsis in the intestinal tract and 
helps prevent constipation. 


The homemaker who has a variety 
of fruits in the orchard can have a 
greater assortment of fruit juices on 
her shelves than can be found in the 
average grocery store. Juice can be 


* Write to the extension department of 
your state agricultural college for a canning 
and storage budget for your state. 
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made from practically all fruits and 
berries and some herbs, such as rhu- 


barb. 


The bland-flavored fruit juices 
need a more acid or piquant one 
added to them, such as plum and 
grape to pear juice, or blackberry and 
rhubarb to elderberry. A sauce made 
of slightly sweetened canned apple 
and rhubarb is especially good for 
break fast. 


Appetizing School Lunches 


Probably the majority of rural 
children still carry their lunch to 
school, and mothers say that the 
school lunch is one of the most difh- 
cult problems of menu-planning. 
Why not have a school lunch shelf 
in the storage cellar to supply sand- 
wich fillings? Most children like 
peanut butter as a base for sandwich 
fillings. Many canned foods can be 
added to peanut butter; fruit butters 
and marmalades are especially good. 
Try adding enough apple butter or 
grape marmalade to peanut butter to 
make a spreading mixture for use in 
sandwiches. Chopped canned pi- 
mientoes or green peppers may be 
added to cream or cottage cheese to 
make a sandwich filling that will 
keep in the refrigerator for several 


days. Chopped raw vegetables, such 
as carrots, celery, cabbage, and onion, 
can be mixed with canned meat— 
beef, chicken, liver, or lean pork—to 
make delicious fillings. 


A hot dish adds much to the palat- 
ability of the school lunch on a cold 
day. If vegetables and vegetable 
soups are canned in small containers 
they can be quickly heated, seasoned, 
and carried to school in a thermos 
bottle. If one does not have a thermos 
bottle and there is a stove with a flat 
top in the school room the jar of vege 
tables can be placed in a pan of hot 
water on top of the stove to heat, first 
loosening the top. Most children 
enjoy the fruit-milk drinks that they 
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buy at soda fountains. Let them 
make their own drinks by the fol- 
lowing directions and occasionally 
carry a bottle to school in place of 
the usual bottle of milk: To one cup 
of chilled milk add slowly about one- 
half cup of chilled acid fruit juice, 
beating constantly while mixing the 
liquids. If the milk is beaten con- 
stantly while adding the fruit juice 
there will be little danger of cur- 
dling unless a larger proportion of 
fruit juices is used. A dash of nut- 
meg or cinnamon may be used with 
the milder-flavored fruits. 


For Tasty Salacs 


Frequently a rural housewife says 
she doesn’t have materials for salads 
during the winter. She can have 
them if she plans a canning program 
to include salad products. Everyone 
has used peach, pear, and apricot 
halves served on a bed of lettuce with 
grated cheese or stuffed with cottage 
cheese. Spiced or minted apple rings 
may be canned to use in this way 
too; when colored red or green and 
served with cottage cheese they make 
an attractive Christmas salad. 


Another unusual fruit salad is 
made by placing piles of drained 
blackberries, cherries, and chopped 
celery on shredded lettuce and serv- 
ing it with a fruit salad dressing. 


A chopped fruit salad mixture can 
be prepared at home by canning 
cherries and pineapple early in the 
season and adding them to the later 
summer fruits. A combination of 
peaches, pears, apricots, cherries, and 
pineapple makes a delightfully fla- 
vored and colorful mixture. 


Tomato aspic salad is a favorite 
with most people and can be made 
in many ways. When congealed cot- 
tage cheese is placed between two 
layers of tomato aspic it makes an 
attractive salad. Chopped fresh vege- 
tables such as carrots and celery may 
be added to give “chewiness,” or a 
ball of cottage cheese may be hidden 
in the center of a mold for a surprise. 


Small beefsteak-type tomato can- 
ned whole may be sliced and served 
on shredded lettuce or cabbage with 
mayonnaise or imbedded in aspic 
and stuffed with shredded vegetables 
or cottage cheese. 


Baby beets, asparagus, and string 
beans can all be utilized in making 
interesting salads that are different 
from the usual ones. Short stalks of 
green asparagus with a narrow strip 
of pimiento wrapped around them, 
molded in clear aspic or gelatine, and 
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served on a bed of lettuce with may- 
onnaise make a very interesting salad. 


Canned chicken breast and pork 
tenderloin make as delicious a salad 
as the fresh chicken and pork. 


Everyone likes a party occasion- 
ally, and if refreshments are planned 
as a part of the canning program 
they are not a great expense or 
bother. For an afternoon tea or eve- 
ning .party fruit juices—chilled, 
spiced, or hot—are refreshing and 
with dainty sandwiches or cookies 
are easily prepared and_ served. 
Sliced chicken breast or chicken salad 
filling always makes a favorite sand- 
wich and can be prepared quickly if 
chicken breasts are canned in sepa- 
rate containers. 


When an upper grade or high 
school child comes rushing home 
and asks if he or she may have a 
crowd of 10 to 20 to play games that 
evening it is easy to say yes if you 
know that in your cellar are jars of 
fruit juices for drinks and meats for 
sandwiches. If the crowd is coming 
early and a buffet meal is to be served 
the children, even the boys, can 
do much of the work themselves. 


For the Baby 


Physicians today say that young 
babies only a few months old should 
have strained vegetables daily. If you 
have a small child buy a supply of 
half-pint jars and plan to can a va- 
riety of strained vegetables—peas, 


carrots, greens, etc. Select tender 
vegetables in their prime, cook and 
sieve them, and process jars accord- 
ing to directions in the canning bul- 
letin published by your state agricul- 
tural college. Tomato juice should 
also be canned in small containers 


for children so it can be used as soon 


as opened, to prevent loss of the vita- 
min C content. * 


Apple and apricot sauces are prac- 
tically the only canned fruits recom- 
mended by physicians for very young 
children and these should be canned 
without sugar. A small quantity of 
corn syrup, or whatever type of sugar 
is recommended by the physcician, 
may be added when the fruit is 
served. 


* Vegetables and tomato juice canned for 
babies should not be salted. 


@ A section of the farm pantry of Mrs. 
W. H. Hobson, Madison County, Miss., 
who canned 736 quarts of fruits, vegetables, 
meats, jams, jellies, and pickles, and stored 
potatoes and cured meat for home use. 
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ICE FROM HEAT! 


ation at lowest operating 
cost. SUPERFEX Oil 
Burning Refrigerator 
gives 24 hours’ continu- 
ous refrigeration from 
only 2 hours’ burning. 
Booklet free. 


bride just learning to bake, the finest cookstove 
is a modern PERFECTION Oil Range with 
High-Power burners. It is as dependable as it 
is beautiful, and it uses economical kerosene. 

High-Power burners boil the kettle in a 
jiffy, heat the oven for baking in 5 minutes. 
They respond instantly to regulation and hold 
the flame at any height you select. 

See the new PERFECTION Oil Stoves at your 
dealer’s. Send for our free booklet showing 
modérn PERFECTION Stoves in a variety of 


sizes, all with the same High-Power burners. 


PRODUCTS OF PERFECTION STOVE COMPANY 


Enjoy modern 
PERFECTION STOVE CO., 7922-B Platt Ave., Cleveland, Ohio 


Please send me the booklets | have checked 


O PERFECTION High-Power Oil Stoves 
(1) SUPERFEX Oil Burning Refrigerators 


Name 


= For the best cook in the county or the 


Perfection High-Power 
Oil Range No. R-879 


St. or R. F.D 


Post Office. 


County 


State 
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SHOULDN’T WE 
KNOW THESE 
THINGS? 


or comforting beauty, and as 
the couch of a departed dear one, long 
custom decrees a casket. But to protect 
both casket and precious contents from 
the water under ground—that is the im- 
portant function of a grave vault. 

A Clark grave vault will contribute to 
the peace of mind that comes from having 
taken such precaution. Its heavy hood 
(welded into one piece of metal) locks 
to a base built 50% higher for added 
water protection. New double sub-base, 
which increases supporting area, causes 
vault to rest more evenly and firmly. 
Clark vaults dipped in molten zinc for 
greater rust resistance are available at 
slight additional cost. No other vault 
offers all these exclusive features. And— 
every Clark vault is backed by a signed 
Warranty. This is very important. 

Things you should know are found in 
our free booklet, MY DUTY. It offers 
helpful aid in time of need. Mailed in 
plain wrapper—write for it now. 


THE CLARK GRAVE VAULT CO. 
Columbus, Ohio 


Charming rayon crepe 
dress, here offered at an un- 
believably low price in 
combination with six pairs 
of combed cotton_ ankle 
socks having ribbed Lastex 


right multi-color 
overplaid rint. Sizes 
for misses, 12 to 20 years; He 
30 to 38 bust. Socks come Ki 
in six assorted colors; F¥ 
sizes, to 10%. 


DA 
DUN ND 


no money— 
just your name 
address, sizes, and 
color wanted. Dress 
and socks will be sent 
C.O.D. and you pay 


. We pay post- 
= oney back if 

not satisfied. Order 
by No. 82. 3 


WALTER F =. co. 


An amazing 
opportunity for 


$23 weekly; in addition, ge 
dresses Free. Fashion Frocks 
( where, are guaranteed as advertised in Good Housekeeping 


Magazine, and endorsed by fashion authorities. 

No Canvassing - No Investment 
No regular canvassing necessary and nol « penny needed to invest. Every- 
thing you need to start at once, sent FREE. Write fully, giving age and 
drese size, for this amazing Free offer. 


FASHION FROCKS Inc. - Dept.CD 165, Cincinnati, O. 


AGENTS Smash Go Prices! 


Bantos 12c 4-oz. Vanilla, 8%c; Razor Blades, 
Sige: Sticks Chewing Gum, aly 150 other bar- 


CARNATION COMPANY, 


PR-2, sT. LOUIS, MO. 


OUT OF MISS DIXIE’S BANDBOX 


By SALLY 


Freckles for Easter? Oh, No! 


“M ARCH winds and April show- 

ers bring pretty May flowers,” 
but they are also likely to bring a 
crop of freckles. And who wants 
freckles for Easter? It is well to re- 
member, however, that while 
freckles may give you an inferiority 
complex, there are many people, es- 
pecially men, who are said to like 
them and think they are cute. 


Undeniably, there is a type of girl 
to whom freckles are not unbecom- 
ing, usually the outdoor girl, often 
with a carrot-colored topknot, who 
wears tailored or casual sport clothes 
well and who seldom tries to look 
dressed up. But that is cold comfort 
if you have a mass of brown freckles 
that you don’t like and that you feel 
will prevent your looking your best 
in your new Easter clothes. So you 
want to know how you can get rid 
of them by Easter, don’t you? 


Don’t Hurry Too Fast 


No one can safely promise you 
that. You probably could by using 
a strong bleach every night, but then 
you might have to greet Easter morn- 
ing with your skin scaly and peeling, 
which is worse than freckles, and you 
might irritate your skin to the point 
of seriously harming it and opening 
it to infection. 

So don’t go after those freckles too 
strenuously, but April is the best 
time of year to go after them moder- 
ately, after March winds have done 
their worst and before summer sun 
has had its chance to invite the 
freckles out again. So if you must 
bleach, begin today. 


Get a reliable bleach.cream and 
use it exactly according to the pack- 
age directions. If you don’t do this 
you can’t blame the cream if it irri- 
tates your skin. Anything strong 
enough to remove freckles also re- 
moves the top layer of skin, and un- 
less this is done gradually irritation 
results. 


Most bleach creams are intended 
to be left on overnight and to be ap- 
plied after cleansing. Massaging 
with tissue cream next morning 
tends to counteract any drying, irri- 
tating effect. So will the application 
of tissue cream, before retiring, on 
the nights you do not use the bleach. 
If you do not want to use a commer- 
cial bleach use pure or diluted lemon 


juice or mix it with almond meal or 
yeast or egg white for a mask to be 
left on a half hour or more. Then 
massage with tissue cream. When- 
ever your skin begins to peel omit 
the bleaching treatments for several ~ 
nights and substitute the tissue cream 
treatments, supplemented with a 
soothing lotion in daytime. 


To Avoid Refreckling 


But remember that you can bleach 
from now until doomsday and still 
have freckles if you continue to ex- 
pose your skin to the elements un- 
protected. The peeling of that upper 
skin layer, the epidermis, leaves the 
under skin much more sensitive than 
usual, so during bleaching your skin 
needs extra protection if freckles are 
not to pop out twice as quickly as 
normally. 


Therefore even more important to 
fair skin than the bleaching process 
is skin protection, which must last 
all summer if you don’t want a freckle 
relapse. For everyday use select a 
cream powder base that with your 
powder will really protect your skin 
and help prevent freckles. They serve 
in place of the heavy veils, parasols, 
sun hats, and mittens that our grand- 
mothers used to preserve fair com- 
plexions. 


What Powder — 


_ For oily or normal skin you'll like 

a vanishing cream or perhaps a lo- 
tion, but if your skin is dry, as freck- 
led skin is likely to be, get a founda- 
tion cream with a slightly oily base. 
Over such*’a base your powder 
spreads more evenly and clings more 
lastingly. If you use a darker pow- 
der that tones in with the freckles it 
will also help conceal the freckles 
and give your skin a rich creamy 
tint. 


For sports wear, when your skin 
is directly exposed to sun and wind 
for long hours, as in golfing or swim- 
ming, use the still heavier protection 
of a “suntan” oil or cream that really 
sifts out some of the burning rays of 
the sun, and treat your skin after 
such exposure with soothing lotions 
and tissue cream, even though it may 
not look actually sunburned. The 
weather removes some of the skin’s 
natural oils and this makes it more 
likely to freckle and tan. 


@ To help you accomplish the Easter beauty you may be dreaming about, 
we offer the following free booklets. You may have free the new one which 
we announced last month, “How To Buy Cosmetics Wisely,” or any of the 
others listed below. Write to Sally Carter, care this publication. 


(1) How To Buy Cosmetics Wisely 
(0 The Different Creams and How To 
Use Them 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER e 


(0 +Weight Control and Exercise 
0 Beauty Care for Eyes and Brows 
Warts, Moles, Scars, and Liver Spots 
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This lodine-Minera] 
Concentrate 


Sea is Often Whar 
PALE, WEAK‘! 
SKINNY 


Why 
Has Quickly 
Built Husky 
Pounds, 
— 
On 
Folk s Who 


T 
ENOUGH but 
Were Actually 


4 Posed by 
Suffering from 


Professional 


MAL-NOURISHMENT 
Gains of § to 15 
Pounds in Few Weeks 
Reported Regularly. 


As the result of tests coyer- 
ing thousands of cases of 
skinny, weak, rundown folks, 
science now finds that the 
trouble can often be traced 
to MAL - NOURISHMENT. 
Doctors know appetite-sat- 
isfying foods are deceiving 
because frequently they lack 
vital minerals and essential 
vitamins needed for body- 
building. As a result, you 
do not get the good out of 
the food you eat and your 
system lacks in strength, 
energy and weight. 

Many thousands of. sickly, pale, 
glorious relief with Kelpamalt, 


ailing folks have found 
the amazing mineral-io- 
dine concentrate, derived from a huge 90 ft. Pacific Ocean 
sea plant. 
rich in vital elements necessary for the body’s chemical 


This iron, iodine and vitamin concentrate is 
processes. It contains assimilable iron, copper, phosphor- 
ous and calcium vitality needed for tissue buildin 

important is Kelpamalt’s natural iodine—not to be con- 
fused with ordinary, liquid, chemical iodine. Iodine, 
scientists say, is found in the blood, liver and glands, It 
is vitally important to their normal functioning. 


In addition to these precious minerals, Kelpamalt con- 
tributes to the supply of the all-important vitamins A, C, 
D, and G. It is only when there is an adequate supply of 
vitamins plus minerals that you can get the rea) good out 
of your food. 

Try Seedol Kelpamalt for 1 week. See, if like thousands of 
others, you don’t feel better, sleep better, and add at 
least 5 husky new pounds the first week. If you don't, 
the trial is free. Your own doctor will approve this way. 
Get Kelpamalt now. It costs but little to use and is sold 
at all good drug stores. 


_ FREE OFFER 
Send for FREE fascinating instructive 50-page book on 
How to Build Strength, and Add Weight. Information on 
Minerals, Iodine and Vitamins and their effects on the 
human body. Weight and measurement charts. Daily 
menus. No obligation! Kelpamalt Company, Dept. 1431, 
Long Island City, N. Y. 


Don’t pare corns 


— they come back 


BIGGER —UGLIER 


unlessremoved Root*and All 


® Old-fashioned home a paring means risk 
of serious infection and it only affects the 
surface of a corn—leaves the root to come 
back bigger, more painful than ever. So 
don’ttake chances with dangerous paring 
methods or unknown remedies. Remove 
corns root and all with the nev, 
gs double-action Blue-Jay method 
thatends pain instantly by re- 
.. moving pressure. Then in 3 
‘, short days the corn lifts out 
root and all (exception 
ally stubborn cases may 
require a second appli- 
cation ). Thetiny med 
icated Blue-Jay 
plasteris 
touse. 25¢for 
Same_price 
in Cana 


BLUE-JAY CORN PLASTERS 


* A plug of dead cells root -like in f id position. If 
pies ein form and p 


't may serve as focal point for renewed development 


CATARRH or SINUS 


trritation Due to Nasal Congestion 


CHART FREE! 


Hell s Catarrh Medicine 
filled Oat, stuffed up nose, ca 

breath, hawking, and Sinus 

by nasal congestion. Relief or Your Monev 

Back. Ac all Send Post Card for 

Treatment 3 years in business 

CHENEY & Co. 94, TOLEDO, 
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SENSATIONAL VALUES! 


COSTS LESS TO OPERATE! Whether you 
require 2- or 6-volt battery operation, 
110-volt AC, or 6-volt convertible to 
110-volt AC, RCA Victor offers a com- 
plete selection of new low-priced farm 
Console and Table Radios. Model 94-BT 
has new “Current Cutter.”” Makes bat- 
teries last up to % longer! Requires no 
“C” battery. 


New, Low-Priced 
Table Model 95-T 


ForWired Homes. 
Offers improved 
reception at great- 
ly lowered operat- 
ing costs. Priced 
even lower than 
RCA Victor Farm 
Radios. See complete selection at your dealer’s. 
Or write to RCA Victor, Camden, New Jersey. 
When buying radio tubes—say “‘RCA’’. First in 
Metal — Foremost in Glass — Finest in Tone. 
RCA presents the “‘Magic every Sunday, 
2to3 p.m., E. S. T., on the NBC Blue Network. 
*Price f.0.b. Camden, N. J., 


subject to change without notice. 


DANDRUFF—ITCHING? 
Why experiment? Start right— ~—pareiee with 
the method that has a wide reputa- 
tion for results as 
an aid in combatting 
these scalp conditions 
—Glover’s Mange 
Medicine and system- 
aticmassage. UseGlov- 
er’s Medicated Soap for 
sham poo—cleanses 
thoroughly and re- 
moves the Medicine’s 
Piney odor. All Drug- 
gists sell Glover’s. 
ManyBarbersare skilled 
én givingGlover’s Mange 
Medicine Treatments, — 


IGLOVERS NEDICIN 


MEDICINE 
5 Pc. Full Size 
Decorated 


DINNER SET 


For showing your 
friends real bargains 
in Household Supplies, Groceries, 
Toilet Goods, and taking their orders. 
All goede high quality; things everyone 
needs. 

Other Valuable Premiums Given 
Easy to earn beautiful Dinner Sets, Wm. 
= Rogers Tableware, Bed Linens, Wrist 

- D Watches, dozens of other desirable premiums, 
*» Just follow our easy plan—send orders to us 
—and earn beautiful things for your home, 
Write for Free Catalog and Information. 
FAMILY SUPPLY CO., Dept. 402, 

Fifth and Elm Sts., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


HOME DEPARTMENT. 


5S, 


New Easter Clothes 


No. 2667.—Without the jacket this is a favorite redingote 
type dress. Sizes 14, 16, 18, 20 years, 32, 34, 36, 38, 40, 
42 inches bust. 

No. 2074.—An effective bolero costume that fits perfectly 
into casual wear. Sizes 12, 14, 16, 18, 20 years, 30, 32, 34, 
36, 38 inches bust. 

No. 3376.—A smart dress if you wear size 36 to 50. The 
lines are designed to flatter the mature figure. Sizes 36, 38, 
40, 42, 44, 46, 48, 50 inches bust. 


No. 2583.—Here is a cunning spring costume for smart 
little girls. Scotch plaid gingham used for the entire dress, 
with plain navy jacket, would be attractive for school. Sizes 
6, 8, 10, 12 years. 

No. 3170—A youthful bolero jacket dress for spring. The 
sash-tied blouse is of Spanish origin. Sizes 12, 14, 16, 18, 20 
years, 30, 32, 34, 36, 38 inches bust. 


No. 2699.—The revival of the old-fashioned, romantic 
Gibson girl costume has created quite a sensation. Sizes 
11, 15, 17,. 19° years: 

No. 2060.—Flattery of slim lines is achieved by a con- 
trasting panel-like front. Sizes 36, 38, 40, 42, 44, 46, 48, 
50 inches bust. 


PATTERNS 10c EACH 


FASHION MAGAZINE 10c 
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HOW ACHES AND PAINS 
ARE EASED’ AWAY 


You don't have to suffer from sore 
muscles— from the pain of bruises or 
sprains! When your arms and legs 
and back are stiff and aching —just 4 
pat on a few drops of Sloan's Liniment 
— and feel the soothing warmth chase 
away your pain, Like liquid heat, 
Sloan’s relaxes your nerves and 
muscles—gives you blessed relief, 
Try Sloan's tonight. Only 35¢. 


just pat Sloan's gently 
on—don't rubl Quick, 


4 FREE 
esTco, tne, Bettensert, towa, Dept. 34. 


Clip and mail the coupon below to Pattern Department, 
The Progressive Farmer, Birmingham, Ala. 


Pattern Number......... 
Pattern Numbev......... 
Pattern Number......... 


Fashion Magazine 


THE 


( 
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| relief from the 
pains of bruises, sprains, 
sore, stiff muscles, lame 
back, other aches, and 
pains. ONLY 35¢. 
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THE HOME DEPARTMENT. 


EX-LAX aways tastep 


SWELL—BuT Now IT TASTES 
BETTER tHan Ever! 


an 


HERE’S the @ 
ALL-WEATHER™ 


LIGHT-a Coleman 


Light it up and go...anywhere, any time, in any - 
weather... .that’s what you do with your Cole- 
man Lantern! In wind, snow, rain... it gives a 
clear, powerful brilliance. Ive just the light you 
need ( use around the farm...in barns, feed lots, 
garages, tool houses ...dandy for hunting, fishing, 
camping. It’s Light of 1000 Uses.” Strongly 
built for long service. Genuine Pyrex Globe. 

soline and kerosene models at your dealer’s, 

SEND POSTCARD FOR FREE FOLDERS 
THE COLEMAN AND COMPANY 
Address PG-103, Wichita, Kans.; Chicago, Il; 

Pa.; Los Angeles, Calif. (8103) 


OR more than 30 years, Ex-Lax has been 
America’s favorite laxative for children. Its 
delicious chocolate taste and gentle, dependable 
action have won the praise of millions of mothers. 
And now Ex-Lax is even better than ever! It 
has been SCIENTIFICALLY IMPROVED! 
It TASTES BETTER ... ACTS BETTER 

.and is MORE GENTLE than ever! Ex-Lax 
gives an easy, thorough bowel movement with- 
out upsetting, the digestion or causing stomach 
pains. Next time your children need a laxative, 
try the new improved Ex-Lax! 10¢ and 25¢ sizes. 


Blackheads, Freckles 
Disappear Quickly 


with this swift home facial that makes 


skin clearer, smoother, lovelier 


Here’s the treatment 
cream that clears up 
freckles and dull skin 
—loosens ugly black- 
heads—smooths out 
roughness—leaves the 
skin softer, lovelier. 
It’s a famous medi- 
cated cream tested and 
approved for nearly 40 
years—NADINOLA 
Cream. Simply apply 
NADINOLA (no mas- 
saging) and watch daily improvement. 
Usually in 5 to 10 days you see wonderful 
results, dull coarse skin becoming creamy- 
white, satin-smooth, lovely. Get guaran- 
teed NADINOLA Bleaching Cream — at 
all stores 50c, trial size 10c. Or write 
NADINOLA, Dept. P-18, Paris, Tenn. 


FOR BRUNETTE HAIR —This New 
Solid Cake Shampoo Discovery, Tintz Jet 
Black Cake, is not a dye, yet it safely 
tints faded, dull, lifeless, ugly hair tos 
rich jet black and gives it new life and 
lustre—as it washes out dirt, dandruff and 
grease. Lovely, youthful radiant jet black 
hair is attractive—helps girls win men 
and men win love! All you need is Tints 
Jet Black pomeee 3 full size cakes 
for ji (1 cake 
SEND NO MONEY! Just pay postman 
plus sien on Positive guara ntee 
of satisfaction in 7 days or your money back. Write now. 
TINTZ CO., 207 N. Michigan, Dept. 529, Chicago, Ill. 


“ence” FREE 


SELL COLORED PEOPLE 


Men and women make big 
money every day selling the 
best and most complete line 
of over 300 guaranteed cosmetics, flavoring, 

a medicines and curios. Colored people buy on 
2739 sight and buy the next time you call. Make 
spare time. Get Lucky eart's. FRE AM- 
Smart Home Ensemble 


PLE CASE FULL OF $9.00 WORTH of 


ABOUT guaranteed products and free samples. Write 
needless discomfort an Y il Lucky Heart Co., Dept. PF-4-1A, Memphis, Tenn. 
worry? Try a Brooks ou Treasure —- 
not muss your coiffure. Make one 
ance permits theopening AY-COLORED trimming en- to match the dress and for variety 
rot livens this cheery print home another to contrast. Designed for 

cukdamabhs- dae sak ensemble. It is designed to give you sizes 16, 18, 20 years, 34, 36, 38, 40, S x ag ag og 
reper) Ligh, the freedom you need when doing 42, 44, 46, 48, 50 inches bust. Size Crepes, Voiles, Shirtings, etc 
nea ing. No hard pads orstiff springs to chafe “dd ch b be by N 36 ires 3% ards 39-inch mate . ee ay 
or gouge. Made for men, women and children. chores about the house. ote 30 requires 978 
Sent on to prove the front kick pleat and two useful rial with % yards of ruffling for SEND NO MONEY Fay 
sold in stores. eware of imitations. rite for 7 wie deliv harge (Special! Send $1.39 with 
Free Book on Rupture, no-risk trial order plan, | Patch pockets. The bib-front apron dress and 1% yards 39-inch material bane 
and proof of results. Correspondenceconfidential. | is easily slipped on and off and will and 5% yards of binding for apron. | B¥™ BL yea ) ) EASTERN TEXTILE COMPANY 
BROOKS COMPANY 101.) State St., Marshall, Mich. 


FALSE TEETH) Letter From the 
KLUTCH holds them tighter ° 

KLUTCH forms a comfort cushion; holds dental ome itor P-eeuiavs ITCHING SKIN Quickly 
plates so much firmer and snugger that one can blotches 
in many cases almost as well as with natura ‘ yer j . ing pimples, athletes foot, 

teeth. Klutch lessens the coe stant fear of a drop- Make me oe oe Seren from the rag caused skin qruptions, uickly yields to cooling. 
ping, rocking, chafing late. 25c and at septic, liquid D.D.D port, po Sox thes 
druggists. . . our druggist hasn't it, don’t —Bliss Carman in Spring Song. original formula. Greaseless and stainless. 00" 


teritation a1 and quickly stops the most intense itching. 
3 rial bottle, at all drug stores, proves ie ; 
your eae back. Ask for D.D.D. PRESCRIPTI 


i KILL ALL FLIES 


waste mone on vf stitutes, but send us 10c and 
we will mail you a generous trial box. (c)I.P.Ine. 
KLUTCH COo., Box 2708-D, ELMIRA, N. Y. 


» 4001b. TOMBSTONE 


Dear Pattern Editor: 
Busy as I am, here are a few fash- 


Sr ion tips I promised to send you Placed anywhere. Daisy Fly 
GENUINE MARBLE GRANITE from Chicago. made from almost nothing, as you 
in high: "20 in. wide, in thick, Topping every- will observe from the directions. Wrilinot poll or injure anything: 

AMERICAN MEMORIAL CO. thing are the pop- _—_— A splendid idea just struck me: dealers. Harold Somers, Inc., 
~1 Atlanta. Ga. 150 De Kalb Ave.,B’klyn,N.Y. \ 
ular “gnome” hats I’m going to remove the crown of ER 
FEEL relief from discomforts of that may be press- my Tennessee shuck hat and _ sub- DAI SY FLY KILL 
-ed into service for stitute one of those colorful cotton 
CHEST COLDS = picnics,school,etc., handkerchiefs. FEET ITCH 
and are easily Charged with potentialities are & : a 
t Athlete’s Foot and other Skin 
Quickly—Penetro melts, these suggestions for “stepping up’ Troubles with Soothing, Cooling Tet- © : 
rubs right in. F-e-e-l it ease ! : terine. Itching, burning, soreness quick- cow c 
congestion, loosen phlegm, re- & (Continued on next page) Helps Seg, 
lax sore, aching chest mus- Co., Dept. B, Savannah, Ga. 
cles. Penetro is the only salve made - 
with mutton suet together with 2 to 3 T ETTE R i E | 38 5 
times as much medication as any in one only. Dress 3739 
ther nationally sold salve for colds nt 
o i ae sizes indicated above. Patterns are 10 in ectric é 
Be sure to get stainless, snow-white ‘ cents each. Order from Pattern De- Build Your Qwn—We Show You Hed 
OLD FASHIONED MUTTON SUET Penetro at eco- partment, care this publication. Easily complete plans and 1055 catalog 
nomical prices, 50 other generator changes to 6, } Phe 
At all deale rs. volt plants, motors, welders, elec. =~ 
THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER APRIL 1938— LeJay Mfg., 430 LeJay Bidg.,. Minneapolis, 
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By BETTY JONES 


Star and Flower Pot Holder 


@® You showed such interest in our 
recent cube design pot holder that 
we offer you a new one—this time 
the star and flower pot holder. In 
gay colors, it will make a fitting 
teammate to the one you have just 
made. When ordering directions be 
sure to mention name of design. 


SOT 


} 


Three-Piece Buffet Set 


Here is a_ three-piece 
buffet set that will serve 
as well for vanity dresser, 
or the pieces can be used 
individually for tray doi- 
lies. For a lovely table- 
cloth to match this buffet set, one 
has only to make as many medal- 
lions as necessary, using the same 
border or not, as preferred. 


A Letter From 
the Home Editor 


(Continued from preceding page) 


that brown, 
black, or green 
silk dress you’ve 
worn all winter: 
Make a bolero 
and sash’ and 
possibly a_ hat 
band of Roman 
stripes. Some of 
the loveliest I’ve 
seen were in san- 
forized preshrunk cotton, guaranteed 
not to shrink out of shape. I secured 
a set in brown, yellow, green, and 
beige and expect it to do service 
with three different dresses. By the 
way, the same ma- 
terial mentioned 
above is exception- 
ally nice for a 

xy sports 
type coat, to 
wear over 
solid - color 
Spring linens 
and light 
colored wools. 

Pleated and 
gathered 
skirts are fea- 


THE HOME DEPARTMENT 


E-787.—The_ story of 
“The Three Bears” is ef- 
fectively employed in the 
decoration of the kiddies’ 
bedroom. May 
be used on bed- 
spread, window 
seat, valance, 
and curtains. 
The entire de- 
sign is carried 
out cross- 
stitch and 
measures 10 by 12 inches. Alphabet 
and numbers, which are also includ- 
ed, measure %-inch high. 


tured promi- 
nently and 
they do a lot 
for the slen- 
der woman, 
as you know. 
The stout 
woman will 
do well to use 
skirt fullness very judiciously. 

Nothing can be quite so dramatic 
as a smart-looking belt or sash. A 
blue wool dress with a red 
silk or Roman-striped sash 
laced up is stunning. So 
is a somewhat wider sash 
corselet effect to define the 
waistline, say eight to ten inches, 
shirred at the sides to give a bit of 
softness. 

Quite feminine and ap- 
pealing veils are now flutter- \, >) 
ing or riding aloft from hats 
of every type. And some- } 
thing to remember are poke ‘ 
hats and chin straps. Did you know 
that hatpins are fashionable again? 

Sincerely, F. Hint, 

Home Editor. 


Patterns Nos. A-3494, A-2358, 
A-2531, E-787, and pattern for poke 
bonnet may be had for 10 cents each. 
Order from Pattern Department, care 
this publication. Crochet instructions 
are available for 3 cents each from the 
Home Department. 


FARMER 


BOX N-10, WAXAHACHIE, TEX. 


9 OUTSTANDING NURSERY BARGAINS! 


SENSATIONAL 
EVER BLOOMING 


ENJOY YOUR OWN ROSE GARDEN! | 


Think of it! 6 strong, well-rooted, ever- 
blooming Rose Bushes — Sturdy, field- 
grown stock, ready-to-bloom this year— 
and 3 strong, 1-year old, field-grown Flow- 
ering Shrubs for only $1.00 Postpaid! All 
guaranteed to please you. Offer includes 1 Red 
Radiance, 1 Pink Radiance, 1 Luxembourg, 1 
a) Mrs. Charles Bell, 1 Talisman, and 1 Presi- 
*“ dent Hoover rose bushes; and 1 Pink Deutzia, 
1 Bridal Wreath, and 1 Rose-Pink Weigela Flow- 
ering Shrubs. All 6 Roses and 3 Flowering Shrubs 
sent for Only $1.00 Postpaid. (Order offer No. 75). 


EVERGREENS 


SHRUBS & BULBS 


BERRY BUSHES 
42. & GRAPE VINES 
R No. 74 
Essortment of 


ar varieties and 
Bulbs ready- 


Dew- 
srapes, 
Blackberr¥s 
50 asso Plants. 2H uckleberry., 
t tory, oy said’ Strawberry. planta 
Only > erty 


FRUIT TREE AND 


COLLECTION SHADE TREES 


beauty. 
and us bulbs. 
$1.00 Postoa d 


No. 8! 
R collection. 
well- 


Tree, 
e 

strong, 2- at 
Only Jaly 


SATISFACTION 
GUARANTEED ! 


Every Naughton Plant is sent to you under 
a positive guarantee of satisfaction or your 
money back. If you are not entirely satis- 
fied with your plants, just notify us and we 
will replace with other stock satisfactory 


WE PAY ALL POSTAGE! 


NAUGHTON FARMS, Box N-10, WAXAHACHIE, TEXAS. 


Enclosed is $......... (¢ 
Please send me postpaid at once your bargain offer(s) 
If I notify you that I am not entirely satisfied with my plants 
when I receive them you agree to refund the purchase price or 


‘ check, money order, or currency). 
( 

4 

replace with other stock satisfactory to me. 

1 


to you or refund purchase price. 


AUGHTON FARMS 


q MAJESTIC MEG. CO., Dept. P. F. 4, St. Louis, Mo. 
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Youreafine 
You deserve the finest Kange 


Yuu will always be certain how 
your carefully planned dishes will 
turn out when you modernize your 
kitchen with a Majestic. You will de- 
light in its style and beauty. And as 
for cooking—think of serving your 
family and friends meals that are 
cooked perfection— meals 
that any expert chef would 
envy. Why take the chance 
of ruining expensive 
foods— why trust your 
cooking skill to an 
old, worn-out, cheap 
or inferior range? 
It’s so easy to own 
and enjoy the 
world-famous 
Majestic... See 
the authorized 
Majestic Range 
dealer in your 
neighborhood 
today. (Send 
coupon be- 
low.) 


new Mgjestic 
NOW! Pay 
as you use it 
—just a small 
amount down 
and the bal- 

ance spread 
over many 

months, 


MAIL THIS 
COUPON 
AT ONCE 


BUILT-TO-LAST 
FEATURES that make 
Majestic your first choice 


The Majestic oven is so scientifically construc- 
ted that food bakes fast and evenly regardless 
of where it is placed. Other Majestic features 
include solid plate cooking top—interlock- 
ing body joints—heavy fire box linings— 
inside enameling—large copper reservoir— 
triple insulation. Compare Majestic quality 
with any other range and Majestic will 
your first choice. 


Send me your free literature illustrating and describing the full line of Majestic Ranges and 
give name of nearest Authorized Majestic Range Dealer. 


MANUFACTURING CO. 


MAJESTI 


MO. 
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DONT BEA 


SLAVE 


TO HABIT FORMING DRUGS- 


DRINK WATER! 


using harsh, laxatives and dangerous drugs. 
ealth NA NATURE'S "Kat creates -- man 
kes the diamond -- -- imitation. Natu 
man makes «a: Ttebt. Crazy Water "Crystals 
product of Nature taken directly from the natural mine 
of the world-renowned Crazy mineral wells -- not on 
added! Thousands of from rheumatism, nei 
ney, liver and stomach disorders caused by constipation ai 
h digestion have found blessed relief by simply addin 
Water Crystals to their regular drinking water! 
DRINK YOUR WAY TO HEALTH 
-- with Crazy mineral water 
Pe in your own home by simply 
ding Crazy Water Crystals to 
ear regular drinking water. Buy 
a package from yourdruggist today. 
Makes 15 gallons -- enough for 30- 
day treatment. Costs less than 7c 
per gallon. Find health nature's 
with nature's own pr 
Crazy Water Crystalis! 


fo fora time Try The 


Graint St., Buttery KEEPS ALL SUMMER LONG! 


Wie 


kinds of medicine and only 
received temporary 
fter 


CRAZY WATER CO. Dent Gs. ‘Mineral Wells. ‘ne 


ONLY METHOD recommended by U. S. 
Government for canning non-acid vege- 
tables, fruits and meats. 


CAN SEALERS 


Can in sanitary tin cans. Seal youf cans 
with Dixie SIMPLIFIED AUTOMATIC 
Can Sealer with the Perfect Can Saver. 
Uses each can three times. 


BARGAINS 


Write today for new low bargain prices 
and interesting information. A Dixie outfit 
often pays for itself in one day’s canning. 


DIXIE CANNER COMPANY 
Oldest and Largest Canning Equipment House South 
Athens, Ga. (Dept. F) Little Rock, Ark. 


Free for Asthma 


If you suffer with attacks of Asthma so terrible 
you choke and gasp for breath, if restful sleep 
is impossible because of the struggle to breathe, 
if you feel the disease is slowly wearing your life 
away, don’t fail to send at once to the Frontier 
Asthma Co. for a free trial of a remarkable 
method. No matter where you live or whether 
you have any faith in any remedy under the 
Sun, send for this free trial. If you have suffered 
for a lifetime and tried everything you could 
learn of without relief; even if you are utterly 
discouraged, do not abandon hope but send to- 
day for this free trial. It will cost you nothing. 

dress 
Frontier Bldg. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


SORE TOES 


Dr. Scholl's ande give 
instant relief; soothe, heal; 
stop shoe pressure; ease 
new or tight shoes. Quickly 
remove corns, callouses, 
Medically safe. Cost but 
a trifle. Sizes for Corns, ok 
Callouses, Bunions, Soft hs 
Corns between toes. “ 


Scholls Zino pads 
ECZEMA, 


Also called Tetter, Salt Rheum, Pruritus, Milk 
Crust, Water Poison, Weeping Skin, etc. 

Don't neglect it! Don't give 

FREE TRIAL a clean, mild, sooth- 

pe test 

for over 30 years has Many eczem 


ven 
their “FIRST REAL NIGHT’ S REST.’ 
guaranteed. Write today—a postal will 


DR. J. E. CANNADAY CO.—Eczema Only 
700 Park Square, SEDALIA, MO. 


Ad 
Frontier Asthma Co., 
462 Niagara St. 


suffere 
Satisfaction 


Finest Marble or Granite (Not Imitations). 

Lettered. Freight paid. Catalog and Sampl 

FREE. U. 8. MARBLE & GRANITE CO., 
A-32, Oneco, Fla. 


THE HOME DEPARTMENT-: 


Memory 
Book 
Recipes 


For Lent and 


Easter 
@ Try a salmon pastry roll. B y 
Served with creamed mushroom 
sauce, it fulfills the requirement. SALLIE 
for meatless meals during the F. HILL 


Lenten season. 


HAT would you do and what 

would you serve if the First 
Lady and 1,000 women were com- 
ing to your home for tea? Such a 
situation was real enough to Mrs. 
Frank L. McVey, of Lexington, Ky., 
when Mrs. Franklin Roosevelt was 
in Kentucky for the farm and home 
convention in January. That Mrs. 
McVey met the situation with her 
usual calmness goes without saying. 
I liked the tea so much that I asked 
Mrs. McVey to give me the recipe, 
and here it is, ready for your Easter 
party and for summer entertaining 
too, since it may also be iced. 


SPICED TEA 

“For 12 cups of tea use the juice 
of one large or two small oranges, 
the juice of one lemon, one teaspoon 
of whole cloves, one stick of cinna- 
mon, one teaspoon of tea, and one cup 
of sugar. Steep the tea in a quart 
of boiling water for 20 minutes, add 
the sugar, the fruit juices, and one 
quart of water. Bring the mixture 
to boiling point and serve hot. A 
little more sugar may be needed if 
orange and lemon are very sour. 


“Many seem to prefer spiced tea 
to plain hot tea; moreover all in- 
gredients are in it when served; 
sugar and cream or lemon do not 


have to be added.” 
MRS. ROOSEVELT’S SCRAMBLED EGGS 


We are also indebted to Mrs. Mc- 
Vey for securing the following recipe 
while Mrs. Roosevelt was her guest. 

“When Mrs. Roosevelt was here 
for the farm and home convention I 
asked her just how she scrambled 
eggs, knowing that they had become 
famous as one of the President’s fa- 
vorite dishes. 

“Since she cooks the eggs in a 
chafing dish, they are in a pan over 
hot water, thus insuring a fine, yel- 
low color. She breaks the eggs di- 
rectly into the chafing dish with but- 


ter, salt, and pepper, she says. Be- 
cause the President likes cream in 
his scrambled eggs, she adds perhaps 
a tablespoon of cream for each egg 
and beats the mixture constantly 
with a silver fork.” 


As a “backlog” for meals during 
Lent, when meat substitutes are up- 
permost in our minds, canned salm- 
on offers a variety of combinations. 
Equally suitable for the Easter lunch- 
eon or for any meal throughout the 
year is a salmon pastry roll. 


FILLING FOR SALMON PASTRY ROLL 
Two cups flaked salmon, 3 tablespoons 
melted butter, % cup celery cut fine, 
¥2 cup green pepper cut fine, salt and 

pepper to taste. 

Cook the celery and green pepper 
in the butter until tender, add to the 
flaked salmon and season to taste. 
Prepare your favorite pie pastry in 
a quantity equaling 2 cups. Roll 
out 14 inch thick, spread on the fill- 
ing, then roll as for jelly roll. Place on 
baking sheet and bake at 400 de- 
grees for 30 minutes. Serve hot 
with creamed mushroom sauce. 

Ever since the day of nursery 
rhymes we've heard of Banbury 
cakes. So when I visited Banbury 
Cross last summer I lost no time in 
ordering Banbury cakes for tea. I 
am pleased to pass on this English 
recipe: 


BANBURY CAKES 

Rough puff or puff pastry, 2 ounces 

butter, % pound currants, 2 ounces 

mixed peel, % teaspoon allspice or 

nutmeg, 1 ounce sugar, % teaspoon 
cinnamon, 

Melt the butter and add to the 
other ingredients. A little rum fla- 
voring is a great improvement. Roll 
the pastry into a thin round about 
the size of a large saucer. Lay on 
some of the mixture. Wet the edges 
and pinch them together into a three- 
cornered shape. Brush over with 
milk and dust with sugar. 


HOMEMAKE 
NEEDLEWORK 

Three-Piece Buffet Set 3 cents 
Star and Flower Pot Holder .... 3 cents 
Shell and Peasant ——— 

for Doily 3 Cents 
Italian Table Mats .. 3 cents 
Poke Bonnet Hat.... . 3 cents 

HOME IMPROVEMENT 

How To Make a Small Loom .. 3 cents 


Blueprint of Kitchen Cabinet Unit 10 cents 
From Barrel to Chair... 3 cents 


RS’ HELPS 


Plans for Making an Extra Bed........ 3 cents 
Landscaping Diagram and 


Perennial Border Chart................ 3 cents 
Flagstone Walks 9 CONts 
ENTERTAINMENT 
Billboard Party............ 3 cents 


HOUSE PLANS 
Plans and specifications for 3-room, 4- 
room, 5-room, 6-room, 7-room, and 8- 
room houses, $1.50 per set. Send 6 cents 
for folder showing the six designs. 


Send orders for any of the above items to Home Department, The Progressive Farmer, 


Birmingham, Ala., enclosing stamps or coin. 
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Constipated? 


Don’t upset 
digestion 
when getting 
relief! 


HE headaches, 


depression, 
‘ti of constipa and dull- 


tion are bad en 
Don’t also upset your stomach a a 
harsh, nauseous laxative! Get pr ompt ri 
lief this easy, modern way—take Foen-a. 
mint, the delicious chewing gum laxatiy e. 
z e chewing stimulates natural, alkaline 
uids that actually aid digestion — and 
Feen-a-mint’s tasteless laxative ingredient 
passes unchanged through the stomach 
and acts in the intestine, where it should. 
No wonder 16 million “ 
mint’s yetreshing flav 
So will you. Try it! 


NOTRE 
OAFE ON CROPS 


BE SURE! Use the _ 
Stabilized Rotenone 

SLUG SHOT will give you a good clean kill of 

both sucking and chewing insects. Contains Ro- 

tenone stabilized by our patented process against 

loss of killing strength. Leaves no poisonous resi- 

dues; meets health regulations everywhere. 

BED ROCK PRICES ON LARGE PACKAGES 

125-Ib. Keg, per Ib.; 250-Ib. Bbl., 934¢ per Ib. 

If your dealer cannot supply you, order from us. 

Send for our ‘‘insect Enemies’ 
Chart. It’s Free. 

H d Paint & Ch 

33 Ferry St., Beacon, N.Y. 


Co., 


Gets 10% More Wool 
From Same Sheep 
STEWART No. 9 


Shearing Machine 


Turns easy. Shears fast. Easy to 
use. Gets 10% more wool than hand 
blades from same sheep. Wool grades 
better and gets better price. $23.50 
" our dealer’s or send us $2.00. Pay 
ance on arrival. Complete electric 
ee machine only $22.95. Send 
for catalog of Stewart hand power 
and electric clipping and shear- 
me ade and guaran- 
teed by Chicago Flexible Shaft 
Company 5589 pocsouers Rd. 
Chicago, 48 Years 
Making Quality Products. 


MAKE MONEY 
BY CONTRACT TERRACING 


Building and Maintaini 30-V 
IDEAL Terraces, utti Ditches 
tion or D 


Reverses. 


Sets binds 
ean: e. 
Timkenbear. 


DO YOUR OWN WORK 
AS WELL 
ide Terrec y width 
any soil, wet, ‘or hard, Works 
farm tractor. Farmer’ Bava 
for 10 Ys’ 
for FREE illustrated descriptive folders. 


& & GRADER CO., 
Box 231 nsboro, nsboro, Ky. 


RELIEF! 


Here's farm relief no farmer 
can afford to be without~ 
EN-AR-CO (Japanese styl¢) 
OIL. Stimulates local cite 
culation for the relief 
pains of neuralgia, sprains, 
sore muscles, fatigue 
exposure, also the discom 
fort of head and 
chial irritation. EN-AR 
has been doing 
50 years. Best insurane 
against a crop of troubles 
Get a bottle today and g 
your quick pain relie in 
60c at all Druggists, or $1.00 for Economy oe 
AMERICAN OWNED! AMERICAN MA 


ATTENTION — SAVE MONEY 


Big Bargains in Clothing for the Entire Family. Ded 
Bankrupt Stocks and d Menufesturers closeouts. A New 
in clothing value. rite for catalog 
DEAL MAIL ORDER HOUSE, 
Hester St., York, N. 


. 


by. 
] 
+37 
sc 
Tite for generous FREE tri cs; 
Dept. 224, FEEN-A-MINT, Newark, 
ta 
the complete story of how this re- 
bas helped. thousands find the 
om Crazy Water Crystals -- the new 
ais powdered form. See how this 
| so reat product of Nature will 
Ne o Benefit you. For generous sam- 
include 10c with vour request sh 
us 
us 
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The Walking Stick 
Helps Mr. Mocker 


A story for the littlest folks 


By JEWELL 
HANNA 
MOGFORD 


NE day Lady Next Door called 
Jimmy across the lilac hedge. 


“Come quickly, Jimmy! Here is 
something you have never seen be- 
fore.” 

Jimmy ran as fast as his feet would 
take him. 

“Oh, Lady Next Door,” he cried, 
“what is that ugly thing?” 


“He is called a Walking Stick,” 
she answered, “and he certainly is an 
ugly little creature. See his long, 
ugly face and large, bulged eyes that 
seem to be looking everywhere at 
once.” 

“He looks like a little brown stick 
with a crazy head on one end of it,” 
said Jimmy. “And his legs are 
crooked.” 

“Count them, Jimmy.” 


“One, two, three, four, five, six,” 
Jimmy counted slowly. 


“Let’s sit here in the summer 
house and I will tell you a story 
about the Walking Stick and the 
Mocking Bird. 


“One day a number of birds were 
having a race on the ground. The 
rules were that everybody must walk 
or hop; there was to be no flying at 
all. On a weed near the race track 
sat an ugly brown Walking Stick 
watching the races, when away be- 
hind all the other birds a Mocking 
Bird came hobbling along. 


By ELLA MAE TAYLOR 


HE problem of an extra bed can 

be solved by making another one. 
A few bolts and some scrap lumber 
will produce a frame for a bed as 
Satisfactory as any housewife ever 
Swept under and as comfortable as 
any. The bed, modernistic in type, 
has no end boards and the frame is 
similar to a box set on rollers. 


An attractive spread for this type 
of bed can be made by attaching a 
tufed flounce to a light-weight 
quilt, single size. The flounce is 
made from cotton print material and 
ts 22 inches wide with a two-inch 
heading. It is gathered at the top 
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The Lady Next Door 


““Oh dear,’ he groaned, ‘I hurt 
my leg and I do so want to be the 
first to reach the edge of the meadow. 
The prize is a leaf bowl of cherries, 
and how I do like cherries!’ 

““T am a Walking Stick,’ said the 
little brown creature as he came 
down from the weed, “Let me get 
under your wing and I will help you 
win the race, Mr. Mocker.’ 

““Oh, thank you,’ answered Mr. 
Mocker, ‘but you do not eat cherries, 
and I have no way to reward you.’ 


“T want no reward,’ said the 
Walking Stick, ‘I really do not mat- 
ter very much. I look so much like 
a stick that very few people even see 
me, and when they do they are al- 
most afraid of me because I am so 
ugly. I really shall enjoy helping 
you win the race.’ 

“So he got under Mr. Mocker’s 
wing and soon they passed the other 
birds one by one and won the race. 
Mr. Mocker was very much pleased 
with his bowl of cherries, but he said 
to the Walking Stick, ‘I must find 
some way to reward you. You have 
been very kind.’ 

“And the Walking Stick answer- 
ed, “The pleasure of doing a kindness 
is reward enough.’ And just then a 


swarm of little flies, the kind that he’ 


liked most to eat, settled down on 
the meadow grass, and the ugly 


Why Not 
Make That 
Extra Bed? 


with a drawstring and tacked to the 
quilted top so it can be taken off and 
washed easily. The flounce must be 
set far enough up on the quilt to leave 
a length beneath to be tucked under 
the mattress. This avoids a stiff, 
bulging edge. A gathered throw for 
the pillow, made of the same ma- 
terial as the ruffle, completes the 
spread. 


Sketches showing dimensions for 
making an extra bed as illustrated here 
are available from Home Department, 
The Progressive Farmer, Birmingham, 
Ala., for 3 cents in stamps or coin. Di- 
rections, are simple enough for the 
home carpenter to follow. 
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“Whether it’s cold 
Or whether it’s hot, 


We will have weather 


Whether or not” 


our farm buildings 


— but when we insulate 
with WEATHERWOOD* 


Insulating Board, we don’t have to worry 
much about whether it’s cold or hot outside 


Weatherwood is a highly efficient insu- 
lating board that helps control ‘“‘weather”’ 
inside farm buildings—helps maintain 
uniform temperatures all the year around. 
In Poultry Houses —Weatherwood re- 


duces heat loss in winter—helps keep 
flocks healthy, active and producing. 


In Dairy Barns—Weatherwood Insula- 
tion will conserve body heat—put it where 
it belongs, in producing milk. 

In Farm Homes—Weatherwood tempers 
the sun’s rays in summer—cuts fuel bills 
during winter months. 

In Storage Houses — Weatherwood as- 
sists in holding the freshness of fruits and 
vegetables in and out of season. 


In Milk Houses—Weatherwood aids in 
keeping milk cool and sweet until time for 
market. 

Your lumber or building material dealer 
carries WEATHERWOOD. He will gladly 
estimate the cost of your requirements. 


For Remodeling Farm Homes 
SHEETROCK—tThe Fireproof Wall- 
board—can be quickly nailed in place right 
over old walls and ceilings or directly to 
studs and joists—its smooth, light-colored 
surface will take any sort of decoration. 
Send today for this FREE FARM 
STRUCTURES HANDBOOK —a prac- 
tical guide for constructing and insulating 
all types of farm buildings. 


EES 
OTHER U building products 
USG Asbestos- for farms 
Cement Siding Red Top* Insu- 
USG Asphalt lating Wool 
oofing Texolite* New 
Rocklath*— Fire- Principle 


proof Lath Interior Paint 


United States Gypsum 


Company 


*Registered trade-marks 


UNITED STATES 
GYPSUM Co., 
300 West Adams Street, Chicago, Illinois 
I'd like a copy of your Farm Structures 
Handbook. 


To Benefit by Our Guarantee of Ads You Must Say “I Saw Your Ad in 


The Progressive Farmer” When You Place Your Order. 


Daddys Gack Home with us Mow" 

Many families have been broken—father’s helpful hand with- ; . 
It seems a shame, 
too, when it can be remedied so easily. The Keeley Treatment 
has restored thousands to happy, normal lives. . 


craving for drink taken away. Get the facts...it may be 
the means of restoring a home to real happiness once more. 


INSTITUTE 


447 WEST WASHINGTON STREET 
NORTH CAROLINA 


drawn because of addiction to whiskey. 


GREENSBORO, 


. with all 


SEND FOR THIS FREE BOOKLET TODAY 
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Labor-Saving 
Crop-Making 


Seed Planters and 


Fertilizer Distributors 


Mr. E. M. Cole, our President, is recognized as 
the greatest Inventor of Seed Planters and Fertilizer 
Distributors in the world. He has received 50 U. S. 
Patents and has spent more than 37 years inventing 
and perfecting a full line of the most durable and 
efficient Labor-Saving Seed Planters and Fertilizer 
Distributors. 

At the request of the U. S. Department of Agriculture Mr. Cole 
built for the Government the only machines in the world that 
at one trip will plant any kind of seed any way desired and apply 
any exact measure of fertilizer in any of Z1 different placements. 
Mr. Cole’s genius and our Modern Factory are exclusively de- 
voted to making the best possible Planters and Fertilizer Dis- 


E. M. COLE, Inventor tributors. The above facts show why Cole Implements give you 
the greatest value for your money. 


_— Cotton and Combination Planters 


Without any exception Cole Improved No. 40 
is the best Planter ever made for Drilling. Cotton Seed Ac- 

curately, any quantity desired, and also best for drop- 
ping Cotton Seed in hills almost any distance desired 


Tens of 
and any number of Seed to the Hill—Guaranteed 
Fo ag age a to never miss a hill. The No. 40 also plants ac- 


curately corn, peas, beans, and similar seeds. It 


Planters in runs easily anywhere. The covering wheel presses 


use, | 


the best the soil around the seed, thus insuring quick, 
service and fine stand. They are made with or without Ferti- 
satisfaction. lizer Attachments. Get the Cole No. 40 and you 


will be fixed for a lifetime to plant Cotton Seed 
any way you want to plant them. 

Write for circular of Attachment for No. 40 Planters to Drill Cotton Seed all depths from '% inch 

to 2 inches in every 11 inch space in the row. 


Side Placement Of Fertilizer 


Cole No. 46 Planter is the same as the famous Cole No. 40 and 41 Planters 
described above, with the addition of the Cole Side Placer Fertilizer Attachment, which 
places Fertilizer 22 inches from the seed at adjustable depth that gets best stand and best 


yield as proved by Government tests. It is simple, practical and efficient. Patent pending. 


Cole Corn, Bean, Pea & Peanut Planters 


The Plain View is the most accurate Corn Dropper on earth. 


No thinning or replanting needed. Also, it is the best 
PLANTS Peanut Planter. No brush or cut-off. Gravity selection and 
Corn, Pea- drop, cannot bruise the tenderest Peanut. Drops them shelled 
nuts, Beans, or ir the hull. 
Sorghum, The Double Hopper drops corn and beans, or 
Cucumbers, any two kinds of seed, in same row at one trip. 
Okra, P. Save labor, make better crops, and enrich your 
Watermelons, land with free nitrogen drawn from the air. 
Cantaloupes, Write for information and proof. 

‘ecans, etc. 


Cole Partilicer Distributors 


Cole’s 15 Different Kinds of Fertilizer Distributors make 
the best and most complete line in the world. They put out 
all kinds of fertilizers and are made either with 


opening plows or covering plows or discs and with 
Force-fed, knocker-feed, or vibrator feed. There is a Cole 
Distributor for every purpose and to suit the needs 


Write for 
Circular of 


Spoeee ~4 of every farmer. Cole Distributors are well con- 
structed, reliable, and efficient. 

or powdered, Fertilizer costs money. Get the most good out of 
or granular your fertilizer by putting it out right. Cole Distrib- 
Fertilizers. utors will save you time and make bigger yields. 


In the lead 37 years. Over 800,000 Cole Machines Sold. 


The name “Cole” on a machine guarantees Genuine Cole Repair Parts. 
qualit and service. This guarantee has proved You can find machines higher priced or 
“G as Gold” for 37 years. Refuse imita- 


lower priced than the Cole, but considering 
ualities, durability, and satis- 
achines give best value per 


tions and substitutes falsely claimed to be 
“just as good or better.” It will surely pay 
you to get the genuine Cole and use none but 


REMEMBER Cole guarantees service and satisfaction and sells at 
the same low prices everywhere, freight prepaid to your station. 
Write us for full information and name of reliable Cole Dealer near you. 


The Cole Manufacturing Co., Box 300, Charlotte, N. C. 


labor-saving, 
faction, C le 
dollar. 


Only reliable advertisers are ac- 
cepted in The Progressive Farmer. 
Read our guarantee. 


And 
= Started with 


HE-HAW 
TOLD 


Keep your horses work- 
ing by keeping them 
healthy. Treat colds and 
coughs at first sign. Don't 
let trouble develo and but 
— your horse “out of service’’. 
USE SPOHN’S COMPOUND—EASY TO USE—ECONOMICAL 
For 44 years horsemen have been using Spohn’s 
Compound to treat colds and coughs due to eolde, 
Recent impartial survey shows Spohn’s 3 to 1 

Favorite Over All Others. A stimulating expec- 


torant. Acts on mucous membranes of nose, throat ed 
bronchial tubes. Makes Breathing Easy. Brings Quick 


f. Don’t wait until your Meese gets sick-get a 
of Comer. eep it handy. Sold a 


stores--60c 
coir TRAINING BOOK 


PRE = how in six 30 minute lessons. Written 


trainer. Easy, simple, hu- 


0 DIVER 
Build a Stock Tight Fence as Low as $10 a Mile 


with one used barbed wire on :, ht 
stakes—permanent or portable. R- 
MAKS use on of 
farms—now P MAK has Amazing ~~ 
LOX DIVERTER Invention thas 
eMiciency—long service from 
SAFE 6 VOLT Batter es. 


farm pofore dec SAFE mane. Write 

ng e huge saving in 

time, labor how it he ads SPOH ED: GOSHEN. 

Write today for — CATA- — VOLT 


ranted. Revolutionary new Fi 
t 
Diverter makes PARMAKS more efficient, more econom eae 
fer to sell. Be first in your locality —Write today 
PARKER-McCRORY MFG. CO. Est. 1925 
32-D, 2609 Wainut St.. Kansas City, Mo. 


SPOHN’S COMPOUND 


Gives Quick Relief 


Our Money’s 
Worth from 


Fertilizer 
(Continued from page 10) 


cost is about the same as that of other 
sources of nitrogen. Note that in the 
5-7-5 the 25 per cent organic nitrogen 
costs as much as the 75 per cent in- 
organic or soluble nitrogen. 


Southern farmers spent 40 to 50 
million dollars for cotton fertilizers 
last year, the largest item on the 
South’s fertilizer bill. A very sub- 
stantial reduction in this bill is pos- 
sible. The Alabama, Georgia, Louis- 
iana, and Mississippi experiment sta- 
tions have taken the lead in making 
recommendations that will enable 
farmers to get more plant food with 
their fertilizer dollar when they go 
to buy cotton fertilizers. As with 
truck fertilizers, improved cotton 
fertilizers have come through in- 
creasing the plant food content of 
the fertilizer and by replacing ex- 
pensive organic sources of nitrogen 
with less expensive forms of nitro- 
gen properly supplemented with 
dolomite. 


Extensive Southern experiments 
have clearly shown that organic 
sources of nitrogen are not essential 
for top performance in producing 
cotton. It has also been repeatedly 
demonstrated that all the nitrogen 
can be applied to cotton at planting, 
except on very sandy soils. 


6-8-4 Goes to Town’ 


The use of improved cotton ferti- 
lizers of 6-8-4 grade has made great- 
est progress in Alabama. During 
the spring of last year Alabama farm- 
ers used 181,000 tons of 6-8-4. It 
was the leading grade and accounted 
for 40 per cent of the mixed fertili- 
zers used in the state. This good 
showing is the more remarkable 
when we learn that the grade was 
practically unknown in 1934 and 
less than 10,000 tons was used in 
1935. In 1936 the sales of 6-8-4 in- 
creased to 90,000 tons and doubled 
to 181,000 last year. This, together 
with the rapid but less spectacular 
increases in Mississippi and Georgia, 
is convincing proof that the fertilizer 
does give top performance in the 
field. 


The indicated increased use of 
improved cotton fertilizers was the 
direct result of work of the Alabama 
Experiment Station and Extension 
Service. In 1934 the Alabama sta- 


Current 
Best Sellers 


EST-SELLING new books in 
New York, Atlanta, and New 
Orleans as reported in the New York 
Times as we go to press include the 
following: 

Fiction.—Joseph in Egypt, Hearken Unto 
the Voice, This Proud Heart, Action at 
Aquila, Sixteen Hands, The Citadel, The 
Prodigal Parents, Northwest Passage, The 
Rains Came, To Have and Have Not, Gone 
With the Wind. 

Nonfiction.—Hell on Ice, Dry Guillotine, 
Danger Is My Business, The Hidden Lin- 
coln, Persons in Hiding, The Tyranny of 
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tion published a circular, The Use 
of Limestone in Mixed Fertilizers, 
showing the need of making ferti- 
lizers non-acid-forming. A regula- 
tion was then adopted requiring a 
guarantee as to whether or not a 
fertilizer was non-acid-forming. With 
that regulation in force, satisfactory 
results with the improved type of 
fertilizer were assured. Extensive 
field experiments indicated that the 
6-8-4 grade applied at the rate of 600 
pounds per acre gave most profitable 
returns on Alabama soils. 


In 1934 Skinner and Schreiner, of 
the U. S. Department of Agriculture, 
summarized the results of extensive 
cotton fertilizer experiments in three 
Southern states. The results indi- 
cated that fertilizers approximating 
a 6-8-4 grade gave maximum returns 
on most soils. Subsequent experi- 
ments and reports have amply veri- 
fied these conclusions, as have the 
results secured by many farmers. 
Now we have several states recom- 
mending cotton fertilizers of grades 
such as 6-8-4, 6-8-6, 6-8-8, and even 
8-8-8. In nearly every state the use 
of dolomite to make the fertilizer 
non-acid-forming is recommended. 


Lower Grades Too Expensive 


Summing up, it may be stated 
that sound economy fertilizers 
will come through. The trend is that 
fertilizers such as 3-8-3 will be dis- 
carded and the plant food content 
increased to 20 to 25 per cent. Lower 
grades are too expensive. Another 
cost factor is the source of plant 
food. The plant food should be se- 
cured from low-cost sources when 
such sources produce satisfactory re- 
sults in the field, and it has been 
shown that for most crops and soils 
the use of expensive organics in fer- 
tilizers is unnecessary and _ uneco- 
nomical. 


When considering your fertilizer 
problems remember that: 


1. Your fertilizer should contain 
adequate quantities of calcium, mag- 
nesium, and sulphur, as well as the 
so-called commercial plant foods, ni- 
trogen, phosphorus, and potassium. 


2. All the plant food elements 
shovld be completely available to 
the crop and at the same time, as far 
as possible, resistant to leaching. 


3. The continued use of the ferti- 
lizer should not have a harmful ef- 
fect on the soil, such as making it 
too acid. 


Fertilizer can be made to meet 
these specifications and at the same 
time give you more plant food for 
your fertilizer dollar. 


Words, Lafitte the Pirate, Fabulous New 
Orleans, New Orleans City Guide, Madame 
Curie, The Importance of Living, How To 
Win Friends and Influence People, Red 
Star Over China, Think and Grow Rich, 
After 1903—W hat? 
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NOWIN’ 

the editor of 
this paper comes 
in right handy 
ever now and 
then, especially 
when he takes a 
notion he don’t 
want to go some- 
wheres by hisself 
and asks me to 
go along. The 
other day he decided he wanted to 
go to Laurel, Miss., to see what the 
big agricultural men on the railroads 
had to say. It seems they was aimin’ 
i- ‘to have a convention or somethin’. 
B “It ought to be a good meetin’,” 
says the editor in his letter to me. 
“They got a factory down there that 
makes starch out of sweet potatoes. 


BILL CASPER 


‘i Come on and go down and let’s take 
se a look at it.” So me and the 
of editor of this paper went down to 
- Laurel, him to set in the meetin’ and 
- me to see the fellow that could make 
fe starch out of sweet potatoes. 
4 I done a right smart of settin’ 
* myself before it come time for the 
crowd to go out to the starch factory. 
And then I seen enough to show me 
ed that you can get starch out of sweet 
+s potatoes if you know how to do it. 
lat It seems the goverment had fixed 
is- up a old sawmill buildin’ that wasn’t 
nt _ | doin’ any more sawmillin’ and dur- 
rer in’ the last four or five years had been 
er tryin’ to find out about this starch 
int business. They soon found out they 
se- had to get the potatoes just as near 
en the day they was dug as they could. 
re- Then after the potatoes come to the 
en mill you couldn’t let ’em lay around 
vils long. You had to work ’em up fast. 
er As near as I could tell, all you had 
cO- to do was to grind up the sweet pota- 
ain 
ag- 
the 
ni- 
1m. HE Farm Se- 
nts curity Adminis- 
to tration announced 
far the opening at 
Greenbelt, Md., re- 
tie cently of a group of 
ef- a new type of farm 
x it buildings of all- 
metal design, consisting of a five- 
ill toom house, a barn, a poultry house, 
a a smokehouse, and a sanitary privy, 
rt the material for all of which was pro- 
duced by the Tennessee Coal, Iron 
& Railroad Co. and fabricated by 
the Decatur Iron and Steel Co., of 
New Decatur, Ala. 
<< _ The dwelling house is 20 by 40 
‘ped feet, containing living room, three 
Rich, bedrooms, combination kitchen and 
dining room, and front and back 
porches. Steel joists support a 
wooden floor. The roof and exterior 


sides are made of 24-gauge galvan- 
x ized V-crimped copper-bearing sheet 
ah steel and the frame is 14-gauge cop- 
per-bearing steel. Steel footings are 
Placed every four feet under the 
walls and partitions to support the 
house. Glass windows are fitted in 
steel casements with screens attach- 
ed. A steel fireplace with jacket en- 
closure and circulating air provides 
4 central heating system that assures 


| See By the Ads 


Business News for Farmers 
By W. C. LASSETTER 
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toes fine-and wash the grindin’s good 
with lime water. The starch was 
right there and all you had to do was 
wash it out, then let it settle and 
strain off the water. Of course 
they’ve got fine machinery to do all 
that with but what I said above is all 
there is to it. 

“There ain’t no chemistry to this 
thing,” says the goverment man. 
“You just grind up your potatoes 
and wash the starch out. And an- 
other thing,” says he, “you better 
not grind them till you get ready to 
wash. It’s got to be done the same 
day. Just you try grindin’ up some 
sweet potatoes and let them set over- 
night and see what you get.” 

Of course they wasn’t grindin’ no 
sweet potatoes the day we was there 
because there -ain’t nobody diggin’ 
this time of year. “We recommend 
the Triumph variety,” says the gover- 
ment man. “We get about 11 pounds 
of starch out of a bushel of potatoes. 
The rest is dried and makes fine cat- 
tle feed. We can grind about 200,000 
bushels of sweet potatoes in a season 
and make a little better than 2,000,- 
000 pounds of starch.” 


“What in tarnation could you do 
with it all if you made that much?” 
says I, 

“The folks that makes cotton cloth 
uses millions of pounds of starch,” 
says he. “And then there’s the mak- 
ers of paste, the laundries, the women 
at home a-starchin’ clothes, and just 
lots of things like that.” 

Well sir, goin’ around and seein’ 
what other folks is doin’ is just like 
readin’ the ads in this paper. You 
always see somethin’ new. 

Yours truly, 


BILL CASPER. 


winter comfort. The chimney is 
made of sheet steel. Year-round 
comfort is provided by four inches 
of mineral wool insulation in the 
ceiling half-inch insulated 
boards on the inside walls. The 
barn contains a corncrib, two mule 
stalls, two cow stalls, a compartment 
for implements and a hay loft. 


@ Heat for Tobacco Barns 
SCARCITY of wood is making 


Carolina tobacco growers look 
right and left for suitable sources of 
heat for tobacco barns. Thus far oil 
burners, coal stokers, and electricity 
are getting the nod. It is reported 
that in North Carolina oil burners 
have increased in number from | in 
1931 to 4,500 in 1937, The curing 
of tobacco is of such importance in 
determining the value of the tobacco 
crop, and wood, the usual fuel, is 
becoming so scarce that the tobacco 
test farm at Oxford is now running 
tests to determine the advantages or 


disadvantages of wood, oil, coal, and’ 


electricity. It is reported that W. P. 
Hedrick, in a check on 50 barns 
equipped with oil burners, found 
fine curing results in 12 to 24 hours’ 
less time than in wood-fired barns. 


Better smoking PLUS B & W coupons! 


only.) Look for that big red tin 
with the thoroughbred horse on 
it. Also take a look at the new 
14-ounce canister with the pat- 
ented flavor-saving cover. This 
size has 8 coupons! Try BIG 
BEN today! And if you roll 
your own, be sure to ask for 
plenty of free cigarette papers. 


ET to know union-made BIG 
BEN. It’s two full ounces of 
sweet, mild burley—crimp-cut to 
burn slow and cool—kept fresh 
by an air-tight Cellophane seal. 
And—in every two-ounce tin 
there’s a B & W coupon worth 
saving for more than 40 useful 
premiums. (Offer good in U.S.A. 


SAVE B & W COUPONS 
FOR FREE 


PREMIUMS 


Send for complete illus- E 
trated catalog. Brown & pt 
Williamson Tobacco Locktite Six glass Cigarette 
Corp., P. O. Box 599. pouch tumblers 3 
Louisville, Ky. Write now! 85 coupons 100 coupons 


Zippo 
lighter 


ase 
100 coupons 175 coupons 


B & W Coupons are also packed with Raleigh, Kool & Viceroy Cigarettes 
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PROPERLY CLEANED 
PLUGS HELP MAINTAIN 
ENGINE POWER 


Dirty plugs are one of the most common 
causes of loss of engine power. This is 
true because dirty plugs misfire — espe- 
cially at high engine speeds and under 
load. So, have your plugs cleaned, regu- 
larly. If you keep spare plugs on hand, it 
is easy to take the dirty ones to the 
nearest Registered AC Cleaning Station. 
Cleaning by “the AC Method” costs only 
5c a plug, and it will maintain the power 
output of your engines. 


SPARK 
CLEANING STATION 


Plug Cleaning Done 
where you see 
this sign 
Your spark plugs cleaned, 
and the gaps adjusted, 
while you wait; and AC 
Quality Spark Plugs sold. 


AC QUALITY SPARK PLUGS 
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SELF - BALANCED 


Audubon Among Southern Birds 


(Continued from page 6) 


the first 130 are of Southern birds, 
painted against recognizably South- 
ern backgrounds, amid magnolias 
and pawpaws, canes and cedars, pig- 
nuts and trumpet creepers, azaleas 
and honey locusts. Later too, in after 
years, as the marvelous plates came 
from the press they gave the world 
hosts of Southern birds: long-billed 
curlews and snowy egrets of South 
Carolina, water birds of the Ever- 
glades, winged wanderers of the 
Texas bayous. Great naturalists 
abroad and wealthy subscribers in 
the North gazed their fill on the 
birds that Southerners knew so well: 
the roseate spoonbills, the swallow- 


ing, learning, looking with eyes that 
saw what others did not. In lonely 
obscurity by the hammer blows of 
failure was his greatness forged, as 
he toiled through the woods of 
Feliciana Parish. Here he painted 
the famous Plate I, the wild turkey, 
reproduced in black and white on 
page 6, one print of which fetches 
$750 today. The original painting 
is priceless of course. His crayon 
traced the little Bewick’s wren on 
a corky twig of sweet gum; yellow 
warblers swinging in the wind 
on a spray of trumpet creeper; 
purple grackles in a stand of Missis- 
sippi corn, tearing down the husks 
from the golden ears, cocking a 
wary eye for the indignant farmer; 


WRITE FOR 


FREE 
(TETRACHLORETHYLENE C. 


WORM 
BULLETINS THINK OF IT! 


WHEN YOU GIVE NEMA CAPSULES 
TO SHEEP YOU DESTROY A 
POSSIBLE INFESTATION OF 
Q srecies oF PREVALENT 


SPECIES OF WORMS Tre low 

cost of Nema Capsules is repaid many 
times in weight and condition of the animals 
Remove costly Stomach Worms, Large 
Roundworms, Hookworms in Sheep, 
Other Livestock, Hogs, Dogs, Foxes; 
Safe—Easy to Give—Effective—Low Cost - 
e Worm Bulletin No. 650 tells you the right way 
to worm livestock and No. 661 the right way to’ 
worm poultry. Helpful, Practical, Instructive. 

WRITE TO 
Desk N-64-D,Animal Industry Dept. 
PARKE, DAVIS & CO., DETROIT, MICH. 
Drug Stores Sell Parke-Davis Products 


tailed kites and chuck-will’s-widows, 
the boat-tailed grackles and gorgeous 
blue grosbeaks, the ground doves and 
black vultures, summer tanagers and 
orchard orioles, golden, whistling 
prothonotary warblers of the swamp, 


king rails stalking on the bayou’s S 
muddy shore; and a coot on green 
feet scuttling low among the reeds 
for the safety of the waters. 


And he had a way of being right 


WHATA 


‘ when museum scientists were wrong, DIFFERENCE P 
YOUR WEIGHT, ALONE, the ae — ne Au- though they called him nature faker. = 
dubon painted in their natural up- That famous plate, which set the 
TAKES THE WEIGHT OFF side-down position on a spray of world to talking, of the mocking- + 
THE HORSES’ NECKS pokeweed. birds surprised on their nest by a rat- " 
Make this simple mower balance test! Ask Aetiinls % St tlesnake, that too was painted in re 
to see the Oliver he | Cut” Mower at udubon's Strange story Louisiana. In spite of all that his Po NERS mn 
your ut a Born in Haiti of a Creole mother €memies contended, his rattler’s fangs 
seat. en lift the tongue. You oi 
without effort with one hand. Make the | and a French sea captain father, how anatomically correct, and rattlers ALL 
. same test on any mower with gears mount- had this child of destiny come wan- do climb trees upon occasion, just as VEGETABLE laxative... Nature’s Remedy a 
ed in front of the axle and you'll see a big dering to the plantations of Louisi- he had represented. Was he right | (NR Tablets). So mild, thorough, refreshing 
difference. Your weight on the seat wi ; : ‘s fiddl when he claimed that vultures find a_ | and invigorating. Dependable relief from sick ec 
balance the Oliver "Clip Cut” Mower. | 20a with his gun and his fiddle and venatiney 11> | headaches, bilious spells and that tired-out feeling, 
“No neck weight,” is the verdict of all his box of crayons, teaching French carcass by sight a. not rd smeli! | when caused by cc sevociated with ce ry 
and drawing to the young belles, are still wrangling over Without Risk 
mE TAL MPERS 05 MUCH in coMitort to fencing and dancing to the planters’ ‘at. then if you are not more than pleased, return 
you as it does to the horses. You ride in 5 ig ei eat the box and we will gi 
comfort and quiet on the smooth running, Sons! It Is a strange tale, leading The South Honors Him refund the purchase 7 E: 
easy riding. light draft Oliver “Clip Cut” from Haiti to France, from France rice. That’s fair. WIITGIAS GiflGe re 
ower, ith more knife sections, and to Penns lvania where a rich oun : 4 v it—NR Tonight NR-TABLETS- AR 
guards spaced 214” apart, taking faster, B There is a great revival of interest —Tomorrow Alright. 
smaller ea, the “Clip Cut” mows all andy, he met Lucy Bakewell, lass in Audubon in the North these days sO 
crops easier and faster, cutting easily of 15 summers, wooed her, and, —one more of the many, one might hi 


through the heaviest crops. 

The 4-square frame holds the bar 
syuerely to its work, makes the Oliver 
‘Clip Cut” Mower free from tongue slap; 
and the gear mounting back of the solid 
one-piece axle produces the balance that 
takes the weight off the horses’ necks. 
Together they keep your horses free from 
sore necks. 

All gears are completely enclosed run- 
ning in oil; and the rear mounting gives a 
long, even drive to the pitman. Long 
bronze bearings carry this drive shaft to 
assure smooth cutting and -light draft. 
Finally, the crank pin is protected by one 
of the finest improvements ever made on 
a mower: a closed end crank pin bearing, 
which keeps all dirt out, and stops the 
wear and rapid play. It reduces draft and 
bind and wear on the sickle. 

The Oliver “Clip Cut’ Mower is the 
leader of the modern Oliver Hay Tool 
line, that also includes the Oliver Stand- 
ard Mower (3” guard spacing), Sulky 


Dump and Side-Delivery Rakes, Web- 
a and Closed Deck Loaders. Ask your 

liver dealer for a demonstration of the 
Oliver “Clip Cut” Mower, or send cou- 
pon below for the Oliver Hay Tool Folder. 


O 


R 


FARM EQUIPMENT SALES COMPAN 


See your Oliver Dealer or check and mail the coupon 
to OLIVER, 29 Hotel St., Memphis, Tenn.; Washing- 
ton and 17th Sts., Richmond, Va.; 1616 Cockrell St. 


llas, Texas. 


“Clip Cut’’ Mower Sulky Dump Rake 
C0 Standard Mower © Side Delivery Rake 
(0 Closed Deck or Web-type Loader 
0 Row Crop 70” Tractor (2-Plow) 
(0 Row Crop “’80” Tractor (3-Plow) 
(1 Grain Master Combine 


though so soon run through his for- 
tune, won her. Together they set 
off into the Kentucky wilderness. 
There, among Southern woodsmen 
and Northern speculators, this 
French-American, John James Au- 
dubon, tried in business after busi- 
ness to make himself after his neigh- 
bors’ pattern. Bitter poverty in Ken- 
tucky and New Orleans they and 
their children knew—contempt, 
abuse, and debt. It took many years 
to teach them that Audubon was a 
kind-hearted man, an artist and a 
naturalist and not a storekeeper. It 
was to take many more before 
America would recognize him as the 
genius his brave Lucy had known 
him all along to be or Science ac- 
knowledge him as a son. 


His Great Years Here 


Success came at last, fame and im- 
mortality. But the Southern years, 
the wilderness years, though they 
were years of struggle, were the 
great ones. For this man was listen- 


say. The South hardly needs such 
a revival. It has always appreciated 
Audubon: Every fine old Charleston 
home has Audubon birds upon the 
wall. Kentucky, Natchez, New Or- 
leans, all the Mississippi country is 
full of Audubon memories—legends 
of his eccentricities, of the spots he 
visited, the birds he painted. Only 
one of them must be reluctantly 
abandoned, the one which would 
make him a native of Louisiana. 


His golden shadow, his valiant 
spirit seem never quite departed 
from the Southern wood of a spring 
morning. He is there in the drum- 
ming of the big pileated woodpecker, 
in the canticle of a thrush shaking 
the stillness with slow rapture, in 
the flash of the parula warbler’s 
wings or the gorgeous passage of a 
painted bunting flock. Upon this 
blessed Southern shore, upon these 
slow amber waters and these red hills 
crowned with murmurous pines he 
put his hand and said: “These are 
mine, and I am theirs.” 


CUPID AND THE FISHERMAN 


HAVE you ever been fishing? And have you ever been in love? Well, 
we are everlastingly sorry for you if you haven’t had both these pleasant 
experiences. Most people have. And all who have will enjoy next month’s 
story, “A Bird in the Bush,” by August Derleth. Especially what happened 
when Gus Elker caught a pretty but pouting young lady instead of a fish— 
and immediately turned his fishing rod over to her sweetheart. ‘ 
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See Puffiness Go 


Quick Relief 
Saves Horse 
for Next Day’s 
Seeding... 


Puffy knees mean time 
lost during the busy 
planting season. You 
must give your horse 
quick relief if you want 
to use him next day. 
Absorbine does this. It 
sends an increased blood 
supply to the sore mus- 
cle area where puffiness shows. And the blood 
carries off the congestion quickly. Use Absorbine 
before and after the day’s work. Will not blister. 
Used by farmers for over 40 years! $2.50 8 
bottle. W. F. Young, Inc., Springfield, Mass. 


ABSORBINE 


Absorbine’s action goes 
direct to sore area 


A real money maker for farm or 
factory. Uses Cheap fuels. Pays 
for itself out of savings. 
Less to Own— Less to Operate. 


Make Money—Start a wood 
“or terms — E Catalog. 


or ‘RE 
WITTE ENGINE WORKS 
2354 Oakland Ave., KANSAS CITY, MO. 


FLAME GUN Destroys Weeds 
Does Work of 4 Men 


weeds 
destroys 
00°F. controlled heat 


Hauck Kerosene Flame Gun—200 


anc 


Hauck Mfg.Co.,117 Tenth St.,Brooklyn,N-¥- 
| 
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and hot for good corn yields. 
grain, less corn.” 


OTTONSEED meal and hulls 

made a more economical ration 
for steers than corn and alfalfa hay in 
a test conducted by E. G. Godbey. 
The steers on cottonseed meal and 
hulls average daily gains of 2.58 
pounds, compared with 2.22 for corn 
and hay. The feed required was 285 
pounds cottonseed meal and 1,052 
pounds hulls, compared with 337 
pounds corn and 952 pounds. al- 
falfa hay. Also, says Prof. L. V. 
Starkey, in a test comparing cotton- 
seed hulls with corn stover as a 
roughage for fattening steers, the use 
of hulls reduced the required con- 
centrates about 33 per cent and the 
roughages 13 per cent. ... Studies by 
Prof. C. L. Morgan show that cotton- 
seed meal satisfactorily replaced meat 
scraps in all proportions used in 
chick starting rations. Mortality was 
practically negligible and in no way 
related to the quantity of cottonseed 
meal fed. So Professor Morgan sug- 
gests that cottonseed meal may re- 
place at least half the meat scraps in 
starting rations and should prove 
economical at present feed prices. 


@ Fertilizing Grass and Cotton 


Five-year tests in fertilizing carpet 
grass-lespedeza pastures at the Coast 
Experiment Station show that a sus- 
tained higher protein content of the 
grasses throughout the growing sea- 
son follows heavy applications of 
basic slag with potash, says E. D. 
Kyzer, superintendent of the station. 
On the untreated plots a drop in the 
protein content was noted between 
May and September 1936.... Potash 
deficiency or rust in cotton is often 
more serious during a relatively dry 
growing season, particularly follow- 
ing dry winters. Yield data show 
that it is advisable to add enough 
potash to cotton fertilizers to check 
leaf-shedding due to potash defi- 


‘Bobby, I want you to meet my mother.” 
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@ Clemson’s experiments indicate that winter grain crops are more 
economical stock feed than corn under Piedmont conditions, says 
Director H. P. Cooper, of the South Carolina Experiment Station. 
Good yields of both are possible, butthesummers are usually too dry 
Hence his suggestion, 
Other important experimental findings follow. 


“More small 


ciency. Average yields for five years 
suggest that the addition of 1 pound 
muriate of potash or its equivalent 
might be expected to produce 4 to 
8.5 pounds of cotton, depending on 
rate of application. 


@ Bean Beetles 


Continuation of insecticide tests in 
control of the Mexican bean beetle 
confirm the 1936 recommendation 
for use of rotenone used as a spray 
at the rate of 1% pounds to 50 gal- 
lons water, or as a dust at the rate of 
15 pounds to 85 pounds of the dilu- 
ent. A heavy bean beetle infestation 
on the Clemson plots in the spring 
was so completely destroyed that 
later plantings only a few yards 
away produced an excellent crop 
without beetle control, Chief Ento- 
mologist Franklin Sherman reports. 


@ Tobacco Rotations 


At the Pee Dee Experiment Sta- 
tion tobacco after corn showed se- 
vere nematode or root knot infesta- 
tion, also tobacco after cotton. To- 
bacco after weeds, however, shows 
very light nematode infestation com- 
pared with tobacco after corn or cot- 
ton. While many growers consider 
a crop of weeds rather out of line 
with good farming, yet for reducing 
nematode infestation and producing 
the type of tobacco leaf in demand 
by the trade no other crop has been 
found to be a substitute for weeds in 
a tobacco rotation. 


@ Sugar Cane 


Five varieties of disease-resistant 
sugar cane, furnished by the Bureau 
of Plant Industry, U.S.D.A., have 
been tested at the Coast. station. 
Superintendent Kyzer reports that 
the five varieties—C.O. 290, Cayawa, 
C.P. 807, P.O.J. 213, and C.O. 281— 
were all disease-resistant and adapted 
to lower Carolina. Syrup yields va- 
ried from 383.8 gallons per acre to 
224.8 gallons in the order named. 
Many farmers are trying out various 
resistant kinds in the hope that sugar 
cane may again be grown success- 


fully. 


® Grain Harvesting Costs 


C. S. Patrick, head of the farms 
department, for two years conducted 
a test in the use of three different 
power units in harvesting oats: (1) 
a horse-drawn six-foot binder with 
stationary separator, (2) a tractor- 
drawn ten-foot binder with station- 
ary separator, and (3) an eight-foot 
combine with auxiliary motor. Cost 
figures (excluding depreciation) 
show the following comparative har- 
vesting costs per acre: 

1. Horse-drawn binder $1.21 


2. Tractor-drawn binder 1.28 
3. Combine 56 


“1 READ YOUR ADS REGULARLY,”” WRITES RAYMOND 
COBB, OF’ 303 EAST LIBERTY STREET, CHARLOTTE, N. C., 
‘BUT | HAVE YET TO SEE AN ‘EVEREADY’ EXPERIENCE 
THAT COMPARES WITH MINE.”’ 


“Roughing it in the 
mountains, my wife 
and I were sleeping 
on a large flat rock, 
when I was suddenly 
wakened. My wife, 
who had the light, 
was flashing it in my 
eyes. 


“But before he could strike, my wife 
diverted the snake’s attention with 
the flashlight beam. I leapt to my 
feet, so did she, throwing the light 
at the six-foot intruder. 


“A second later a rattler 
cut the mountain stillness. 
He sounded like a ma- 
chine gun, he was so close 
...and, as I lay motionless, 
scarcely daring to breathe, 
I felt his lethal slithering 
body cross my own!...Then 
other rattles sounded all 
around us! 


“We fled through the dark woods 
while the rattlers arenes: 4 on the 
rock to strike at the 

light that saved us, a 
light powered with 
DATED ‘Eveready’ 
batteries that were | 
really fresh when we 
bought them months 


before. (Signed) 


Read Our Advertising Columns 
for new offers by our advertisers. 
Then write for their catalogs. You'll 
save money by it. 


SAVE MONEY on 
WAYNE STARTER 


Entroductory 
OFFER 


Save 25¢ on your first bag of Wayne, the 
old reliable chick starter. Manganese, liver 
meal, dehydrated alfalfa meal, and added 
vitamins make it better than ever this year. 


To save money on this quality feed, just 
take this ad to your Wayne dealer, or 
mail it to Allied Mills with your name and 
address. You will be given a free intro- 
ductory certificate worth 25¢ and full in- 
formation about a $1,500 prize contest. 


ALLIED MILLS, INC. 


Box 404 Fort Wayne, Indiana 
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Will Assure You More 
FEED WITH LESS EXPENSE 
Ensilage keeps better in this 
air-tight metal container. 
No hoopstoadjust.No 
joints to be pointed up. 
Preserves your corn or grass 
silage as economically as 
you preserve your fruits and 
vegetables. 

Write for price concession 
for early seasonal buying. 
ROSS CUTTERS & SILOS 
120 WARDER STREET 
SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 


Ae 


METAL 


EDWARDS 


Look better, last longer, 
costless. Protection from 
fire, lightning, wind and 
Send roof measure- 

- ments today for money-saving 
price, freight paid. Ask for Catalog 89-P. 


THE EDWARDS MANUFACTURING CO, 
425- BUTLER ST. CINCINNATI. OHIO 


1195 

FREIGHT PREPAID 

Lettering Free. Sati 
20 inches wide.& ins. thick. Catalog Free 


EMPIRE MONUMENT COMPANY 
OEPT. 7 STATION ATLANTA, GA, 
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“= er I hunt small game or pests, I 
want a cartridge that shoots straight 
and hits hard!’ says Babe Ruth, who knows 
plenty about hard hitting . . . and about all 
kinds of shooting, too. ““And those Klean- 
bore Hi-Speed .22’s sure have a wallop!” 
Take a tip from the Babe and stock up on 
Kleanbore Hi-Speed .22’s. They smack game 
with more power at 100 yards than ordinary 
.22’s develop at the muzzle. They'll pene- 
trate eight Y-inch pine boards! 


Travel faster, farther, straighter 
Kleanbore Hi-Speed .22’s are accurate up to 
300 yards ... 100 yards farther than ordi- 
nary .22’s. And they’ve got the original 
Kleanbore priming that keeps rust and cor- 
rosion out of your barrel no matter how 


much you shoot. No more barrel cleaning! 
These powerful Hi-Speed cartridges cost no 
more than ordinary .22’s. Made with both 
Kleankote dry lubricant and regular grease 
lubrication. Just remember: if it’s Reming- 
ton, it’s right! Remington Arms Company, 
Inc., Bridgeport, Conn. 


Member of the American Wildlife Institute 
“For a more abundant game supply” 


Remington, 
GU PONT 


KLEAN BORE, HI-SPEED and KLEANKOTE are Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. by REMINGTON ARMS CO., Inc. 


Made 
GREATER YIELDS 
and LOWER 
PRODUCTION CoOosTs 


for 


easy going, and fast speed for tough go- 
ing—and you shift gears while mowing! 
Many advanced features: Hyatt and 
Timken bearings, super strong 
knives, easy cutter bar adjust- 
ment. . . See it! Compare it! 
Investigate the Famous Ohio line 
of better Hay Tools. Send post 
card Today. 


Send For Free Catalog 


Speed MOWER 


AUTOMOTIVE TYPE GEAR SHIFT 


@ “Years ahead!” That’s what farmers say about the 
Famous Ohio 2-Speed Mower with the famous auto- 
motive type gear shift. You have normal speed for 


The Ohio Cultivator Co. 
@ Box 100, Bellevue, Ohio 


STOOL AWH INId 
JO dul] e puy 


Our 950,000 subscribers know that only reliable 
advertisers are allowed space in our columns. 


See classified page for rates. Mail your order 
TODAY. 


Catch Fish 


Eels, Mink, Muskrats with : 
our folding galvanized STEEL WIRE TRAPS. Write 
our FREE TRAP OFFER oe Barone Catalog. $1 Bea 


ef our Famous E wo tra 
WALTON SUPPLY CO., 


ce 
Dept. 2 ST. LOUIS, MO. 


FOOD PRODUCTS 


TEST THEM IN YOUR HOME! 


I will send you a Big $6.00 
Assortment of Famous Blair 
Products to test in your home and supply 
friends and seigibors who will be eager to 
buy. Send No Money—Write today for Big 
Box of Full Size Packages Free to You. 


BLAIR LABORATORIES, va. 


News from county farm agents all over Tarheeldom 


By F. H. 


JETER 


@ State College Folks—An enthusiast about 
rural young folk is L. R. Harrill, native of 
Cleveland County, B.S. and M.S. of State College, 
who, after three years as Buncombe club agent, 
became state club agent in 1926. Under his lead- 
ership last year North Carolina county agents 
enrolled 43,657 white farm boys and girls in 4-H 


club work, of whom 28,638 completed their 


projects. 
completing their work 290 per county, an all-time high. 


AST of all the counties to have a 
county agent, historic Dare in 
1937 gave the word “Go!” to C. W. 
Overman. Here are a few items 
from his first year’s record: 158 boys 
enrolled in first club work ever done 
with boys in this county; 125 com- 
pleted projects, value $2,300; six per- 
sons planted winter legumes last fall 
for the first time; more than 1,000 
baby chicks brought to county this 
winter for a broiler project—this last 
item meaning good table fare for 
Nags Head visitors shortly. 


@ Mutuals Marketing ‘Hogs 


Through the Columbus livestock 
mutual organized last year by Coun- 
ty Agent J. P. Quinerly, Columbus 
County hogs are being marketed in 
orderly fashion each two weeks. 
From January 1 to March | the or- 
ganization handled 15 cars. In Feb- 
ruary 34 purebred boars were sold 
to farmers. ... In Washington Coun- 
ty, says County Agent W. V. Hays, 
the year-old Plymouth Mutual Live- 
stock Association, serving both 
Washington and Tyrrell Counties, 
sold for 608 farmers 6,234 hogs 
weighing 1,184,284 pounds for 
$115,665.03. Hogs were all graded, 
tattooed, and sold to highest cash 
bidder. By watching sales the farm- 
ers learned about market qualities, 
with the result that the last few sales 
showed improvement in the quality 
of animals offered. 


@ Lime, Legumes, and Livestock 


Lime and legumes, as well as bet- 
ter breeding stock, are used by moun- 
tain farmers to improve their live- 
stock income. In Macon County 
last year, County Agent S. W. Men- 
denhall reports, nine purebred beef 
bulls and nine cows were placed, and 
ten purebred Guernsey bulls and 
two heifers. Legume plantings were 
increased by 3,000 acres. Seven car- 
loads of lime were ordered to push 
legume growth, an epochal record 
for Macon. . . . In sheep-growing 


Alleghany County lime, legumes, 
and lambs are figured together. In 
1937, says R. E. Black, county agent, 
farmers sold in pools 1,426 lambs 
for $10,443.50 and used 6,000 tons 
ground limestone. By the help of 
some lime, phosphate, and a seeding 


The average county enrollment was 435, the average 


of White Dutch clover and redtop 
on an old worn-out pasture, one 
farmer improved his grazing 150 per 
cent. 


@ Treating Cotton Seed 


From Bertie County comes this 
report of County Agent B. E. Grant 
on 26 demonstrations of the benefit 
from dusting cotton seed: “The first 
16 demonstrations with 2 per cent 
ethyl-mercury- chloride dust in 1936 
averaged per acre 1,423 pounds seed 
cotton against 1,185 pounds from un- 
treated seed. The ten demonstrations 
last year averaged 1,158 pounds 
against 959 for untreated. “If you 
want to plant early to beat the boll 
weevil,” advises Mr. Grant, “treat 
the seed.” . . . Farmers in Northamp- 
ton County, so the farm agent re- 
ports, treated 10,000 bushels of cot- 
ton seed with Ceresan last season. By 
actual boll counts the treatment was 
figured to be worth $8.09 an acre, or 
$6,000 in extra profit to the cotton 
growers. As a result the county, in 
cooperation with the Farm Security 
Administration, has purchased a 
$1,200 combination seed cleaner, 
treater, and grader mounted on a 
trailer and capable of handling 75 
bushels of cotton seed an hour. 


@ Legumes in the East 


From Tyrrell County, Farm Agent 
H. H. Harris reports that a fertilizer 
test aroused more interest than any- 
thing else done last year. H. W. 
Spruill used 400 pounds per acre of 
a mixture of 1,400 pounds kainit and 
600 pounds superphosphate. Result: 
The fertilized acres yielded 20.6 bush- 
els Tokyo soybeans per acre, the 
unfertilized only 9; net profit, $6.92 
per acre... . In Wayne County last 
fall the county agent waged a leg- 
ume-planting campaign in which he 
held out maximum conservation pay- 
ments as an inducement. It worked. 
He secured the planting of more than 
700 acres—winter peas, vetch, and 
crimson clover. “I cannot,” says C- 
S. Mintz, “even estimate the small 
grain seeded.” . . . In Edgecombe 
County, says J. C. Powell, county 
agent, fields formerly bare may now 
be found in every direction, covere 
with clover or other legumes. 
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Plans That Fit Farm Needs 


By DEANE G. CARTER 
Agricultural Engineer, University of Arkansas 


four-room house is by far the 
most common size used on South- 


Although five or six 


ern farms. 


rooms might be more nearly ideal, 
lack of money sets a definite limit to 
the size on many farms. 


Money spent for housing will buy 


size, equipment, and quality of con- 
struction. In this plan an effort has 
been made to reduce the cost by 
making the house small and com- 
pact. It would be possible to make 
the house one foot wider, with no 
other change, to have larger rooms. 
At the same time the dining alcove, 
cabinets, closets, passages, and 
porches increase its efficiency. This 


plan has three features that are de- 
sirable in every home: the rear hall 
to reduce passing through the kitch- 
en, the separate dining alcove, and 
the: compact planning of the bed- 
rooms, bath, and closets. 

The combination garage and 
workroom might properly be called 
a utility house, for it can be adapted 
to almost any storage need on the 
farm. Or it could be made to serve 
as a double garage, farm shop, store- 
house, or servant’s house. 


As a service to readers, blueprint 
working drawings of these buildings 


"are available for cost of printing and 


mailing. Orders should be sent di- 
rect to the department of agricul- 
tural engineering, University of Ar- 
kansas College of Agriculture at Fay- 
etteville. Prices are: 

No. 74213, four-room modern house, 
20 cents. 


‘No. 70170, two-room utility building, 
10 cents. 


No. 70172 (not illustrated), one-car 
garage, 10 cents. 


Pickin’s 


sO 
They sit like this upon a seat, 
And now and then they kiss, 
And then he says some darn fool thing, 
And then they sit 
Like 


IRRESISTIBLE 


Customer: I have.come back to buy the 
car I was looking at yesterday. 

Salesman: Fine. Now tell me what was 
the one dominating thing that made you 
buy this car? 

Customer: My wife. 


IMPARTIAL 

Robey: “I think it commendable that 
Morrison is so impartial.” 

Rannells: ‘“‘Yes; but he carries it too far. 
When we went hunting last winter he 
didn’t seem to care whether he shot the 
rabbits, the dogs, or one of the party.” 


BORN TOO SOON 


Friend: Why is it that your son rides in a 
car, and you always go on the street car? 


Father: Well, he has a rich father and I 
haven't. 


SIZING UP TARHEELS 

Arthur (Bugs) Baer writing in the Chi- 
cago Herald-Examiner discusses North 
Carolina as follows: 

“The North Carolinian started fighting 
for liberty long before 1776, and he ain’t 
stopped yet. He is as independent as a barn 

ating down the Mississippi, and ain't 
Scared of anything that creeps, gyrates, or 
commutes, He is a man’s man. 

The climate of Carolina is formfitting 
and salubrious. A native of Carolina would 
father be in jail in his home state than on 
Parole in the Garden of Eden. 

The folks up in the Tarheel mountains 
are clannish and introspective. They shoot 
first and ask questions afterward, and their 


PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


conversation consists mostly of reloading. 
“There are deer in the hills, turkeys in 
the woods, and fish in the streams. It’s a 
sportsman’s paradise, with a bag limit on 
everything except suspicious strangers. 
“Drive slow through the Carolinas. 
There’s plenty to see.” 


Hambone’s Meditations 


LLEY 
(Copyright, 1938, by Bell Syndicate, Inc.) 


Kun’l Bob tell me t’ “look er-haid,” but 
Lawd—dat’s Ae biz’ness—hit’s hahd ’nough 
t’ keep mah min’ on whut I'se doin’ now!! 

Sis Mandy say dey ain’ nothin’ else she 
en-joy atter a hahd day's washin’ lak 
decomposin’ herse’f in a rockin’ cheer befo’ 
gittin’ suppah!! 

Doctuh don’ gimme no ’couragemint 
‘bout mah lame laig, so I gwine quit givin’ 
him any!! 

Man er mule, hit's de same——ef'n you 
lookin’ fuh de good side, you bes’ "proach 
f'um de front en let him see you!! 


APRIL 1938 


YOU CAN DEPEND ON CHAMPIONS 


FOR GREATEST ENGINE EFFICIENCY! 


The success of power farming in 
America is based squarcly on the 
extra efficiency effected hy the 
use of power-driven farm equip- 


plugs which vitalize the engines. 
Champions are the only product 
produced by Champion, and for 


27 years have been 


ment. backed by research 

engineering im 
Cars, trucks, tractors, stationary Sacitisios 
engines, and many other units parallel. 


directly or indirectly dependent 
on gas-driven engines, will con- 
tinue to lighten tasks and in- 
crease and multiply farm yield, if 


Insist on Cham- 
pion Spark 
Plugs for great- 
est engine effi- 


they are maintained at greatest ciency and truly — 
efficiency. This, in a large meas- economical en- (ano rses 
ure, is governed by the spark _ gines. use 


CHECK AND CLEAN SPARK PLUGS WHEN YOU CHANGE OIL 


SOUTHERN 


ER QUEEN 


Get ahead of weeds and depths. Cultivates both ridges 
weather with a Southern A YOUNGSTER and middles at same time and 
oes a perfect job at each point. 


d 
Queen! a“ '¢-'s Gangs lift as CAN HANDLE (ier youngster can handle it as 
light as a feather with Avery’s easily and quickly as an old 
balanced spring tension. ...Slight pres- and. . . . Light wheel pressure. . . . Takes 
sure on handles gets ‘more or less of shovel. Disc hile, 
penetration, as needed while walking.... attachments available. . . . See the Southern 
Gangs easily adjusted without tools to run 


Queen today! If your dealer is not yet 
close to row, or far apart, and at various stocked, write 


B. F. AVERY & SONS COMPANY, INCORPORATED 
ATLANTA, LOUISVILLE OR MEMPHIS 
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M— D—-R 
SYS'TEM 


FOR 
Curing Tobacco 


F.O.B. Factory 


The MDR System is composed of four units 
which equips average size barn. The Improved 

System for curing tobacco can not be 
anus. No other system can boast of the 
following features: 


@ Thermostat Control—Separate thermostat control on each 
unit, which must be inside of the barn. It is impossible, 
due to the possibility of dropping temperatures, to regulate 
the flow of oil unless an attendant is present at all times, 
unless the thermostat control is inside of the barn. All the 
attendant has to do in the operation of our stoves to reach 
proper heats is to set his thermostat, keep his tanks filled 
with oil and go on about his other work until he wishes 
to change heat to the next stage of curing. 


@ Air Cenditioning—Air plays as important a part in 
actual curing of tobacco as heat. he MDR curing system 
controls the inflow of air by valves attached to the side of 
the barn, which admits the air to the stove to be pre-heated 
and passed in to the tobacco, for if moist air is admitted 
into the barn, air moisture is prevalent which makes it 
more difficult to cure the tobacco and requires more fuel 
than it would in the case of the MDR Curing System 
where the air is pre-heated, 


@ Simplicity in Design—MDR curing stoves are so well 
built and assembled at the factory, the instructions so 
definite, that any farmer can install a set of these stoves in 
his barn in a very short time. 


@ Fuel Supply—The amount of fuel consumed depends 
entirely upon the condition of the barn. Separate oi] tanks 
are supplied for each unit and separate pipe lines for each 
unit. These assure evenly regulated flow of heat. Burns 
either No. 1 fuel oil or kerosene. 


@ Fume Release—Tobacro is susceptible to odors. There 
is absolutely no odor in a barn or oil fumes when cured 
under the MDR Curing System. A 6” smoke stack for each 
stove, goes out of the top of the barn. 


@ Efficiency—Where tobacco is cured by the MDR system, 
heat and pre-heated air provided due to the uniformity of 
heat and air, weights and sales prices of tobacco are in- 
creased. The MDR system is labor-saving. It avoids loss 
of sleep and worry, and has an enclosed flame which makes 
it firesafe. It wastes no space in the barn. 


Enthusiastic Users Say: 

THERMOSTAT CONTROL EFFECTIVE AND SIMPLE 
R. P. Perkinson & Bros., Wise, N. C., August 28, 1937. 
M. D. R. Trading Corporation, Baltimore, Md., 

Gentlemen:—-In regard to your heating units for curing 
tobacco; we have on our farm four of these units installed 
in an 18-foot log barn, and after a thorough test we are 
very much pleased with their performance. 

The past week we filled the barn with the fifth croppings 
from heavy leafy tobacco and were able to complete the cure 
in five days. We could get 170 degrees of heat and hold 
it in drying the stems. 

The oil consumption has been very reasonable consider- 
ing the condition of the barn and the size and weight of 
the tobacco being cured. 

The Thermostatic control is very effective and simple. 

We wish to add that the curings we have made are much 
better than we have made in our other barns equipped with 
flues. All the tobacco was gathered from the same field 
under the same weather conditions, and we feel the added 
quality to the tobacco alone is well worth the cost of your 
system. Very truly yours, R. P. PERKINSON BROS., 

(Signed) By C. C. Perkinson. 


Dolphin, Va. 

Gentlemen:—-Following is the record of prices received 
from tobacco cured by M. D. R. Stoves, as compared with 
prices of tobacco cured with wood fires. 

Sales Record of Tobacco Cured by M. D. R. Stoves: 
220 Ib. $ 83 60 $38 00 per hundred 
79 12 43 00 per hundred 
456 Ib. 202 50 45 00 per hundred 


860 Th. $365 22. 
Same Grade of Tobacco Cured by Wood-Fire: 
210 Ib. $ 75 6 $36 00 per hundred 


196 Th. 74 48 38 00 per hundred 
454 Ib. 181.60 40 00 per hundred 
860 Ib. $331 68 
_——— in Favor of Tobacco Cured by M. D. R. Stoves: 
365 22 


331 68 


$ 33 54—Balance in Favor of M. D. R. Curing. 
Both lots of tobacco were harvested in the same week and 
cured in the same week. Both lots of tobacco were soid on 
the same day and on the same market at South Hill, 
Virginia. (Signed) J. C. LUCY, 
Manufacturer's Note: The M. D. R. Curing System in- 
creased the value of the tobacco 10%. 


THE SOUTHERN COTTON OIL COMPANY, 
Florence, 8. C., August 24, 1937. 
The M. D. R. Trading Corp., Baltimore, Md. 
Attention: Mr. W. ©. Rouse. 

Gentlemen:—-I installed 6 of your stoves for curing to- 
bacco in a barn 20x20. This barn was an old one and had 
been discarded for four or five years. 

I filled this barn with next to the last curing of tobacco 
which were very large leaves and thick stems. That together 
with the condition of the barn put your stoves to a very 
severe test. They worked perfectly—colored at.100 degrees 
for 33 hours; dried the leaf at 130 in 40 hours; dried the 
stems at 160 in 39 hours. I closed out all the intake air 
valves during the leaf coloring time. Thermostat control 
was certainly very pleasing to me for as soon as you get 
your heat set it stays right there. 

My stoves after the run will not need a half an hour's 
cleaning before they will be ready to run again. 

Yours very truly, 
THE SOUTHERN COTTON OIL CO., 
(Signed) R. M. Fraser, Manager. 
N. B.—This curing is as pretty as I have ever seen. 


Farmer Agents Wanted:—W rite 


W. C. ROUSE, 


Sales Manager, 


Carolina Hotel, Raleigh, N. C. 
M-D-R TRADING CORP. 


Manufacturers, 


HOW | MADE A GOOD PASTURE 


By EVERETT ROGERS 


Greene County, Ark. 


(First prize letter in improved 
pasture contest) 


REALIZING that a good perma- 

nent pasture would be the source 
of the cheapest roughage for my new- 
ly established herd of registered 
Polled Herefords and being unwill- 
ing to establish such a permanent 
pasture, the basis of which was to be 
Bermuda sod, on my fertile creek 
bottom land, I acquired in the sum- 
mer of 1936 a worn-out, severely 
eroded field of red clay, consisting 
of 40 acres. This field was over- 
grown to persimmon sprouts, sage- 
brush, and weeds and was capable 
of carrying only one animal unit to 
each six acres. In August 1936 the 
sprouts were grubbed. Then I se- 
cured the assistance of an engineer 
of the Soil Conservation Service to 
establish lines for contour ridges 
and in the fall of 1936 I constructed 
these ridges. Torrential rains occur- 
red in January 1937 but only one of 
the contour ridges gave way. This 
was immediately repaired. 


In March 1937 I flat-broke this 
field, breaking separately each area 
between the contour ridges; this 
broadened the base of my ridges. I 
then applied two tons agricultural 
limestone and 200 pounds 20 per cent 
superphosphate to the acre, mixing 
the two together and applying with 
a manure spreader with lime attach- 
ment. Barnyard manure was applied 


THREE-FOURTHS OF LAND 


VWJHEN I moved to my present 

200-acre farm in 1924 only 25 
acres was in pasture. It was a typical 
Southern pasture, fences in bad re- 
pair, fields eroded, and the branch 
bottoms mere thickets. I repaired 
the fences, cleaned off the thickets, 
opened the drain ditches, and built 
terraces and hillside ditches. I mow- 
ed the pasture and kept it clear of 
noxious weeds. 


The other four pastures, contain- 
ing about 125 acres, were not fenced 
before 1930. This land too was bad- 
ly eroded and_ gullied—no large 
fields, only patches. Trees and 
sprouts, briers and weeds covered 
the ditch banks. Waste marshes, 
thickets, stumps, rocks, and outworn 
roads impeded the use of farm ma- 
chinery. I worked this land in row 
crops, sowing vetch as a winter cover 
crop. Using wagons, drag pans, 
plows, shovels, and mattocks, I elimi- 
nated these rough places and after 


‘building terraces and hillside ditches 


the patches slowly became large 
smooth fields. 


Three small fields were sowed to 
barley and vetch in the fall of 1929 
and to common lespedeza in the 
spring of 1930. When I had har- 
vested the barley and vetch hay I 
turned the cattle in. There was 
Johnson grass, also Bermuda grass 
in places. In the fall of 1930 1 sowed 
Kentucky bluegrass, redtop, and 
Dallis grass. 


to the gullies and the poorer slopes. 
The field was then sodded with Ber- 
muda sod, a part being applied as 
thin as possible with the manure 
spreader and the remainder thrown 
from the wagon. The sod was placed 
about four feet apart. Immediately 
after sodding, the field was double- 
disked and the seedbed finished by 
double-harrowing. Bermuda sod 
check dams were constructed in. all 
gullies and the banks either spot- 
sodded or strip-sodded to Bermuda. 

Realizing that I must provide 
water for my stock, I constructed a 
large storage reservoir, fencing it so 
that the stock would not have access 
to it. Just below the dam I built a 
large concrete trough and connected 
it to the reservoir with a two-inch 
pipe. I also equipped it with an auto- 
matic cut-off float valve to insure hav- 
ing a full trough at all times. 

I seeded the following mixture: 


Pounds 
Pounds per Acre 
Dallis grass 100 2% 
White Dutch clover 100 2% 
Redtop 200 5 
Kobe lespedeza 200 5 
Korean lespedeza 150 3% 
Yellow hop clover 75 1% 
Sweet clover 50 1% 


Both Kobe and Korean lespedezas 
were used because they would give 
me about four weeks’ additional pas- 
ture, the Korean coming on about 
two weeks earlier than the Kobe and 
the Kobe lasting about two weeks 
longer than the Korean. This seed- 
ing was completed in April. 

After fencing off the storage reser- 


By WILLIAM I. BOST 


Mecklenburg County, N. C. 


One 100-acre field I sowed to grain 
in 1929, 1930, and 1931. I also sow- 
ed vetch with the grain. In the spring 
of 1930 I sowed lespedeza, in one 
part of the field Korean, in another 
part Kobe, in another Tennessee 76, 
in another common, and in a small 
patch sericea. The lespedeza and 
vetch reseeded every year. 


With vetch and lespedeza as cover 
crops and superphosphate, potash, 
and stable manure as fertilizer, I did 
not need commercial nitrates. My 
soil being well provided with lime 
and low in potassium content, I 
bought muriate of potash and super- 
phosphate. 

In the spring of 1932 I fenced the 
100-acre field, completing my pres- 
ent pasture of 150 acres and making 
five divisions. (This year I am di- 
viding one pasture into two parts, 
making in all six divisions.) As in 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


voir and a gullied area which I plant- 
ed to black locust seedlings for fence 
posts, I had 35 acres of pasture. Last 
June I turned 18 head of cattle into 
this field. These cattle were pastur- 
ed continuously, and seven head of 
horses a part of the time, until Octo- 
ber, despite the six-week drouth we 
had during July and August. The 
weeds were clipped during the first 
week of June with the sickle bar rais- 
ed about six inches, then in July the 
weeds were clipped again with the 
sickle bar lowered. 


I was over this pasture today, Feb- 
ruary 9. There is a solid carpet of 
yellow hop clover and White Dutch 
clover over the field. I am positive 
that I shall turn my cattle on this pas- 
ture by March 1 and allow them to 
remain until frost. I confidently ex- 
pect one acre of this improved per- 
manent pasture to carry one cow 
after the third year. This has been 
done on land that can be bought for 
$10 to $15 per acre. 


IN PASTURE 


the small pastures, vetch and lespe- 
eza were well established. There 
was plenty of Johnson grass, sheep 
clover, hop clover, bur clover, and 
red clover. Kentucky bluegrass and 
white’ clover soon appeared on the 
land and they are fast becoming two 
of the most important plants. | have 
sowed new seed every year. This 
year I am adding carpet grass and 
meadow fescue on the low land. I 
sow most of the seeds either off the 
wagon with the manure or over the 
ground where the manure has been 
scattered. 


Proper rotation adds 25 per cent 
to the value of a pasture. I changed 
the cattle from one lot to another, 
keeping the grass at a more even 
length. When pastures are not ro- 
tated the cattle graze too close, in- 
juring the plants in some places, 
while in other places they are un- 
touched and get hard and woody. 

When there is too much rain and 
the grasses become overgrown I mow 
the pasture. The mowing machine 
is the best cultivator for a pasture, 
but like other cultivators it should 
be used at the right time. In mow 
ing one not only makes the grasses 
more palatable for the time being, but 
the fallen grass and weeds add hvu- 
mus and plant foods to the sod. 

I started building my pasture 14 
years ago, and though I have a g 
pasture I feel that I have just begua, 
for it is growing better every year. 
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GIVES YOU THE Zetua Vk 


COP-R-LOY 


®The name Wheeling has 
been a symbol of extra long 
wear for 48 years. Wheeling 
Farm Fence today is better 
than ever—more durably built, 
because it is made entirely of 
COP-R-LOY, the tough, 
strong copper alloy, devel- 
oped by Wheeling to offer 
maximum protection against 
rust and corrosion. Only 
Wheeling Farm Fence gives 
you genuine COP-R-LOY. 


This longer-lasting base is 
covered with an extra heavy 
coating of pure zinc by Wheel- 
ing’s exclusive, hot galvaniz- 
ing process—with zinc iron 
alloy fused to the wire and 
pure zinc on the outside. Every 
roll is backed by a written 
guarantee of quality and 
service. 


WHEELING CORRUGATING CO. 
WHEELING, WEST VIRGINIA 


DEALERS EVERYWHERE 


RUST RESISTING 


OP-R-LOY wn 


WHEELING j DEALER 


Plant Now for Spring and Summer Too 
By L. A. NIVEN 


EGARDLESS 
of weather con- 
ditions, I always 
complete the first 
planting of hardy 
vegetables by late 
March. To those 
who have not yet 
started the garden I suggest that the 
following at least be planted imme- 
diately: beets, cabbage plants, mus- 
tard, onion plants, onion seed, Irish 
potatoes, radishes, spinach, turnips. 
As soon as the weather becomes 
warm and I am convinced that dan- 
ger of frost has passed I plant the 
following, always trying to get them 
in at least before April 25: bush snap- 
beans, pole snapbeans, bush butter- 
beans, pole butterbeans, roasting ear 
corn (second planting), cucumbers, 
okra, squashes, tomatoes, and some 
of the table peas, such as Crowder, 
Black-eye, etc. My location is in the 
Midsouth and the dates I suggest for 
planting should be pushed up about 
a week for each 100 miles south of 
a line running through Raleigh, 
Charlotte, Atlanta, Birmingham, 
Memphis, and Dallas. North of this 
line make the plantings about a 
week later for each 100 miles. 


@ Many folks seriously damage veg- 
etables by cultivating too deep. An 
ironclad rule should be to make the 
cultivation quite shallow, es- 
pecially close up to the plants. 


HOW MY GARDEN GROWS 


give a crop of berries in late summer 
or early fall, when they will be much 
appreciated. 


@ The root knot nematode is a mi- 
croscopic worm that does great dam- 
age to many plants. Most vegetables 
are highly susceptible and frequently 
the garden is a failure because of this 
pest, without the owner’s knowing 
what the real trouble is. Only sweet 
corn and Big Stem Jersey, Red Jer- 
sey, Gold Skin Jersey, and Yellow 
Jersey sweet potatoes are highly re- 
sistant to it. Collards, cauliflower, 
endive, kale, mustard, onions, Porto 
Rico and Triumph sweet potatoes, 
rutabagas, and turnips are only slight- 
ly infested. Beans, beets, cabbages, 
cantaloupes, carrots, celery, cucum- 
bers, eggplants, lettuce, melons, okra, 
garden peas, peppers, Irish potatoes, 
Nancy Hall sweet potatoes, pump- 
kins, radishes, salsify, spinach, 
squashes, sunflowers, and tomatoes 
are all highly susceptible. If this pest 
is present the appreciable numbers in 
the garden the best thing to do is to 
move the garden to a new location. 


Tomatoes and other plants may be 
protected from cutworms by wrap- 


The old reliable 
Kentucky Wonder bean 
is now to be had in 
bunch form—as the 
new variety, Commo- 


Cucumbers, squashes, can- 
taloupes, watermelons, and 
pumpkins will not cross 
when planted close together. 
Of course the different varie- 
ties within the same class do 
cross readily, but the differ- 
ent classes do not. 

Except for a portion of the 
first planting from which to 
secure the earliest tomatoes 
and finest specimens I no 
longer stake and prune to- 
mato vines but let them 


tumble over and grow as they 
will. When allowed to grow 
this way they withstand drouth 
and heat better and continue to bear 
longer, on the average, than those 
staked and pruned. And besides, 
staking a tomato plant and keeping 
it tied and properly pruned takes al- 
together too much work and time. 


@ To secure the best yield of sweet 
potatoes of marketable size set the 
plants comparatively close together. 
Rows 3 to 34% feet wide, plants 10 
to 12 inches apart is about right. If 
you are planting for the early market 
or want some very early potatoes for 
home use give a little more space in 
the row, say 18 inches. A fertilizer 
high in potash is needed, such as 
4-8-8, 3-8-6, or 4-8-10. The potash 
not only increases the yield but also 
improves the shape and marketabil- 
ity of the potatoes. 

To get the biggest yield and the 
highest-quality berries from everbear- 
ing strawberries pinch out the blos- 
soms from early season until along 
in July or early August. This will 
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ping paper loosely around the stem 
of each plant when setting. Let it 
extend two or three inches under- 
ground and that much or more above 
ground. This is a tedious job, but 
on a small scale it is effective. 


@ Cucumbers, cantaloupes, water- 
melons, and similar plants are often 
destroyed by the striped cucumber 
beetle just as the plants start coming 
through the ground. To prevent this, 
dust or spray with poison, giving the 
first application as soon as the plants 
are up and repeating frequently until 
they are large enough to withstand 
attacks of the pest. Use Dutox, arse- 
nate of lead, calcium arsenate, or any 
of the other contact poisons. 

I have seen lots of folks kill lady 
beetles found on vegetables, flowers, 
or shrubbery, thinking that they were 
destroying a harmful insect. Nothing 
could be further from the truth. The 
lady beetle lives on plant lice and 
never eats fruits, flowers, or vege- 
tables. 
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GIVES YOU THE 2eZze OF 


COP-R-LOY 


@ There is but one genuine Super 
CHANNELDRAIN Roofing and it 
is made only by Wheeling. Insist 
upon the genuine! 


Then you get the exclusive fea- 
tures of design and form, the prac- 
tical working, lap-and-weather- 
tight, easy-to-put-on Super 
Channeldrain Roofing, made of 
long-life COP-R-LOY, the time 
tested metal. Then, also you get 
the extra heavy coating of pure zinc 
applied by Wheeling’s proved gal- 
vanizing methods, a coating fused 
to the COP-R-LOY base. 


Super Channeldrain is a patented 
roofing with a deep emergency 
drain channel... “‘when it rains, 
it drains”—and it has Wheeling’s 
improved end lap with tight edge. 
Ridges are specially designed for 
easy nailing and to prevent nail 
entering channel to cause leaks. 
Fire-proof, lightning-proof, 
weather-proof... here’s your roof 
for today and the years ahead. 
Accept no substitute. 


WHEELING CORRUGATING CO. 
WHEELING, WEST VIRGINIA 


DEALERS EVERYWHERE 


“When 


it Rains, 
it Drains’’ 


WHEELING | DEALER 
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Treet Topics 


MAKE A THIN 
DIME 


oN 


LOOK LIKE A 


MAKE YOUR 
FACE LOOK AND 
~ 
Do, 
oN 


TO A PACK OF 
PERFECT 
SHAVES/ 


BLADES 
FOR GEM AND EVER-READY RAZORS 


reet Safety Razor Corporation, Newark, New Jersey 


THE LAST WORD 


IN CREAM SEPARATORS 


DE LAVAL 
NEW WORLD'S STANDARD SE RI me 


Thousands of people have al- 
ready seen and tried these new 
De Lavals, and say they are 4 
the finest cream sepa- 
rators that have ever 
been made. Many of 
these new De Lavals 
have also been put into 
operation and users are 
finding that they will 
separate more milk in 
less time, produce more 
cream of better quality, 
and are the easiest of all 
separators to run, operate 

and clean, 

They will soon pay for them- 
selves, and will earn their own 
small monthly payments from 
butterfat being lost by many cream-wasting 
separators in use today. Made in four sizes; 
hand, electric and belt drives. 


DE LAVAL JUNIOR SERIES 
A quality line of small capacity, low priced 
De Laval Separators. Splendid separators 
for the small dairy farmers. Five sizes. 


The De Laval Separator Co. 
NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
165 Broadway 427 Randolph St. 61 Beale St. 


BIG PAY TO AGENTS 
5 Men and women wanted to sell Colored 


eople. Hair Straightener, Bleach Cream, 
roducts. Earn 
week full time or $25 week 
time. Noexperience nec- 
essary. Write today forAgent's 


Offer. yarmo 
716, 2241 Indiana Ave., 
ago 


Chic. 
WRIST WATCH 


For Boys - Girls - Men - Women 
IN for selling 16 boxes ROSEBUD 
Salve at 25c each. Order new catalog 


and 8 salve on trial. Send No Money, 
ROSEBUD PERFUME C8, Bx 42, WoopsBoRo, MARYLAND. 


What’s New 


in Agriculture? 


(Continued from page 12) 


defines a farm as “‘a tract of land under 
one control,” and a 1,000-acre plantation 
with 30 tenants would by this interpretation 
be considered one farm. 


@ Is there a limit to the acreage that 
may be allotted to a farm? 

Yes. A farm on which cotton was 
planted in either 1935, 1936, or 1937 will 
not be allotted an acreage greater than the 
greatest cotton acreage planted and di- 
verted in any one of these years. 


@ What is the marketing quota of the 
individual cotton farmer? 

It is the cotton produced on his allotted 
acres or the normal production of his al- 
lotted acres, whichever is greater. 

PENALTIES 
@ What is the penalty for marketing 


_ cotton produced in 1938 in excess of the 


farm’s marketing quota? 
Two cents a pound on the excess produc- 
tion sold, to be collected by the buyer. 
* 


@ If quotas are in effect, what is the 
disadvantage to a farmer if he knowingly 
plants cotton on his farm in excess of the 
farm acreage allotment? 

He loses (1) all soil conservation pay- 
ments, (2) his cotton price adjustment pay- 
ment, and (3) the opportunity to obtain a 
loan on the marketing quota for the farm. 
However, he may receive a loan on cotton 
produced in excess of his marketing quota 
at 60 per cent of the rate to cooperators. 


@ Do all farms have to pay the penalty 
on excess cotton? 

No. The penalty does not apply to cot- 
ton produced on any farm which has re- 
ceived a cotton acreage allotment and on 
which production is 1,000 pounds lint cot- 
ton or less. 


ADJUSTMENT PAYMENTS AND 
LOANS 


@ What provision does the new law 
make for price adjustment payments and 
loans on the 1937 cotton crop? 


A producer will be entitled to this pay- 
ment if his acreage planted to cotton in 
1938 does not knowingly exceed his farm 
allotment under the soil conservation pro- 
gram or his marketing quota, whichever is 
the lesser. In case of total or partial crop 
failure in 1937, if otherwise eligible he is 
still entitled to payment on the same basis 
as other producers. Any producer having 
a government loan on his 1937 cotton and 
who is eligible for the price adjustment 
payment may transfer title to his cotton to 
the government and receive forthwith a 
payment of 2 cents a pound. This pay- 
ment will be deducted from any price ad- 
justment payment to which the producer is 
entitled. The loans on 1937 cotton have 
been extended from July 31, 1938 to July 
31, 1939. 


TOBACCO 


@ When is the marketing year for to- 
bacco? 

Flue-cured, July 1 to June 30; all others, 
October 1 to September 30. 


@ What is a normal year’s domestic con- 
sumption? 

The yearly average quantity of United 
States tobacco consumed in the United 
States during the five years immediaiely 
preceding. 


@ What are a normal year’s exports? 

The yearly average quantity of tobacco 
produced in the United States and exported 
from the United States during the ten years 
immediately preceding. 


@ What is a normal supply? 

A normal year's domestic consumption 
and exports plus 175 per cent of a normal 
year’s consumption added to 65 per cent of 
a normal year’s exports. 
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@ What is the reserve supply level? 


The normal supply plus 5 per cent 
thereof. 


@ What is the carry-over? 


The quantity on hand in the United 
States.which was produced in the United 
States prior to the calendar year then cur- 
rent. 


@ What is the total supply of tobacco for 
any marketing year? 


The carry-over at the beginning of such 
marketing year plus the production during 
the calendar year in which the marketing 
year begins. 


@ How is production of tobacco to be 
controlled? 

Through allotment of marketing quotas 
and enforcement of penalties for excess 
marketings. 


@ When are marketing quotas to be an- 
nounced? 


Whenever the total supply of tobacco at 
the beginning of a marketing year exceeds 
the reserve supply level, and as to burley, 
fire-cured, and dark air-cured when the 
total supply exceeds the reserve supply 
level by 5 per cent. 


@ How is the national marketing quota 
to be apportioned among the states? 


On a basis of production of each state 
during the five years immediately preced- 
ing. 


@ How are marketing quotas made to 
farms? 

On past marketing of tobacco (with 
allowances for bad weather and _ other 
unfavorable conditions), land, labor, and 
equipment available, and crop rotation prac- 
tices. Any grower of flue-cured may have 
a quota either of 3,200 pounds or of his 
average production for the last three years 
(plus the normal average production of 
his diverted acres the last three years), 
whichever of these alternatives is smaller. 


@ What reports and records must be 
kept? 

Buyers, warehousemen, processors, com- 
mon carriers, and all persons engaged in 
the business of redrying, prizing, or stem- 
ming tobacco for producers are required to 
keep such records and make such reports 
as the Secretary mey require, and all their 
books, papers, accounts, records, contracts, 
documents, correspondence, and memo- 
randa may be examined by the Secretary. 
Any refusal to permit such examination or 
the making of false reports carries a 
penalty of a $500 fine. 


@ What is the penalty for marketing to- 
bacco in excess of the farm's marketing 
quota? 


Except for nicotine or other by-product 
uses, 50 per cent of the market price, or, 
if the following rates are higher, 3 cents a 
pound on flue-cured, Maryland, and bur- 
ley and 2 cents a pound on all other kinds. 


“She’s getting her work done ahead for the 
Easter holidays!” 
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How 2% CERESAN 
seed treatment 
steps-up profits 
for cotton growers 


Want proof that 2% CERESAN cotton 
seed treatment can step-up profits? 
Here it is! Official tests in Texas showed 
yield increases averaging $6.30 an acre. 
In So. Carolina, $9.08. In No. Carolina, 
$13.08! Recommended by most cotton 
states Experiment Stations to reduce 
seed rotting and damping-off, improve 
stands, generally control certain seed- 
borne diseases. Treat 
your own seed, have 
your ginner do it, or buy 
seed bearing the Seed eo 
Treatment Certificate CERESAN 
Stamp shown. Cotton 
Pamphlet freefrom dealer 
or Bayer-Semesan Co., 
Inc., Wilmington, Del. 


This SEED is 
CERTIFIED 
ay having been 


at the application 
tate specified by the 
manufacturer 


1SON 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


SEED DISINFECTANTS 


TREAT SEED EVERY YEAR—IT PAYS! 


Send Your Order For 
2% CERESAN to 


Job P. Wyatt & Sons Co. 


Seedsmen 
Raleigh, 


North Carolina 
ORDERS FOR 2% CERESAN 
HANDLED QUICKLY. 

We Carry Stocks on Hand at All Times. 


SHULER & SMOAK, ORANGEBURG, S. C. 
Jobbers for DuBay Disinfectants. 


Electric 
we Fence 


WIRE 
You save up to 80%, #0 
save safely with Prime..- 


New Prime, in AC or battery 
model, holds livestock under all 
soil conditions. Moto-Chopper 
makes battery current effective. Slight bat- 
tery drain. Safety Transformer with “Cir 
cuit-Breaker”’, plus split-second timins, 
makes light socket fencing safe .. . Prime, 
original successful electric fence, 7 years 
use, boosted by 40,000 users. $7,500 Lloyd's 
insurance policy. Learn to fence safely, ef- 
fectively. Write for free 32-page colorful 
book. The Prime Mfg. Co., 
1403 8. First St., Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


Established 1914 


Most lifetime records of 
100,000 Ibs. 4% milk 
Write for literature 
and list of breeders 
Ayrshire Breeders’ Ass’n. 
25 Center St., Brandon, Vt. 


RAISE AYRSHIRES| 


during beauty. Free lettering, sat- 


isfaction guaranteed.Catalog free. 
UTHERN ART STONE CO. 
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Seven Rules for 


By W. R. MATTOON 
U.S. Forest Service 


. timber by the standard cord 
unit” wherever possible in- 
lived of fora lump sum. A unit 
generally contains more wood than 
a cord and naturally the price should 
be determined by the actual quantity 
of wood. Selling timber for a lump 
sum is like selling pigs in the field 
without weighing or counting them. 
2. Mark the trees selected for cut- 
ting and leave a good stand up to 
about 200 per acre (depending upon 
the average size) of the thriftiest, 
best-crowned trees as growing stock 
fer future crops of sawlogs, poles, 
piling, and pulpwood. Thin the 
overcrowded small trees for pulp- 
wood, but manage timber stands so 
that they will grow crops of the more 
valuable timber products. 


How and When 


Heo” much crotalaria is required 

to plant an acre in rows, also 
broadcast? Is it hard to eradicate, 
like Johnson grass? Should it be in- 
oculated? Is it necessary to fertilize 
it? How much seed will it produce 
per acre? Is it poisonous to live- 
stock? 

When planted in rows, 4 to 8 
pounds seed per acre is sufficient. 
When broadcasting use 10 to 15 
pounds, or at the most 20. It is not 
hard to eradicate, like Johnson grass; 
it can be very easily destroyed. Gen- 
erally, it is not considered necessary 


T° ANSWER this question once 

and for all, you need only look at 
these two photographs and listen to 
this short, short story: 

K. E. Bone of Nash County, N. 
C., decided to try the method of 
treating cotton seed suggested by his 
county agent and the State College 
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Timber Owners 


3. Cut the crooked or poorly 
formed trees, the heavy-crowned 
“wolf trees” which overtop young 
growth, and the worked-out turpen- 
tine pines. 

4. Cut overmature, diseased, and 
fire-scarred trees. 


5. Do not cut the “round” or un- 
turpentined longleaf and slash pines. 


6. Except in crowded stands, trees 
which are under nine inches thick at 
breast height should be left to grow 
into a more valuable timber crop. 


7. Learn to know how much tim- 
ber the woods contain at all times. 
Timber owners with small tracts can 
learn to estimate their stands from 
Farmers’ Bulletin 1210, “Measuring 
and Marketing Farm Timber,” which 
may be obtained free from the For- 
est Service, U. S. Department of Ag- 
riculture, Washington, D. C. 


with Crotalaria 


to inoculate. While it is not 
necessary to fertilize, yet as with 
other crops the better the ground 
is supplied with plant food the 
better the yield. Seed production 
per acre varies greatly but yields of 
100 to 125 or even 150 pounds per 
acre have been produced. Crotalaria 
spectabilis is somewhat poisonous to 
livestock; however, cattle do not like 
it and generally will not eat it unless 
very hungry. Crotalaria intermedia 
is not poisonous to livestock and is 
more palatable to animals than Cro- 
talaria spectabilis. 


Does it Pay to Treat Cotton Seed? 


Extension Service. He made a dust- 
ing machine at home from an old 
barrel and treated the seed with 2 
per cent Ceresan at a cost of 20 cents 
a bushel for material and labor. 

On his treated field he got the 
stand shown at top. Untreated seed 
gave the stand in bottom picture. 
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WINCHESTER REPEATING 
DEPT. 71-F, NEW HAVEN, CONN., U. S. A. 


5 shots... 
50 yards 


New FINER accuracy, more shooting satisfaction—drills shot 
after shot right through the bull’s-eye. 
Back of the amazing accuracy of Leader .22s .. 
achievement, in their class, of Winchester’s 70 years of world 
leadership in manufacturing rifle ammunition .. . 
new Winchester advantages. Of these, three are indicated on the 
enlarged .22 Long Rifle cartridge illustrated. 


BESIDES IMPROVED SHOOTING 


The finely balanced solid lead bullet, with new profile, is lubri- 
cated—insures least barrel wear. The priming— newest develop- 
ment in the dependable Winchester Staynless 
and completely 2on-corrosive— prevents rust 
and saves cleaning. And the new stronger 
brass case insures freedom of extraction and 
ejection. 


Ask your Dealer for them TODAY. 
Folder FREE. Please address: 


ET ‘out your rifle. 

Leader Staynless .22 rim fire smokeless cartridges. Give 
yourself this thrilling new experience in shooting. Enjoy your 
success—and your satisfaction over getting 
...at no increase in cost over standard prices for .22 rim fire smoke- 
less cartridges .. . actually finer accuracy than was possible only a 
short while back with the best special target shooting ammunition! 


New FLATTER shooting that cuts down guesswork sighting — 
less need for holding over your mark at longer ranges. 


ARMS CO. 


WINCHESTER 
LEADER STAYNLESS .22s 


Load it with the NEW Winchester 


. the crowning 


are important 


.22 Long Rifle 
Shorts—Longs 


Reliable advertising is one of our best sources of information. 
read the advertisements and buy advertised brands of merchandise. 


SUPE 
COCCIDIOSIS 
CONTROL MIXTURE 


STARTIN 


UPER QUALITY 


MASH 
QUALITY 


Cut Feeding Costs and Make More Money, Too 
Use SUPER QUALITY POULTRY MASHES from baby chick to laying hen. Your 


feed costs will be less, you’ll raise bigger birds, have lower mortality an 


own a flock 


of high- producing pullets at six months that will earn. greater profits for you than 


you’ve ever made before. 
rely on them exclusively. You can, too. 


AN UNBEATABLE TEAM 


SUPER QUALITY STARTING MASH and 
SUPER QUALITY COCCIDIOSIS CONTROL 
MIXTURE are an_ unbeatable team when 


used together in raising baby chicks. They 
cut mortality to a minimum and take much 
of the risk out of pulling chicks through the 
critical first six weeks. Tried and proved, 
they save thousands of chicks and dollars 
every year. 


START YOUR CHICKS RIGHT 

Put your chicks on SUPER QUALITY 
STARTING MASH for the first six weeks. 
They'll get the buttermilk, cod liver oil, 
yeast, 
build robust bodies, sound bone, 
feathers and vigorous health. 
to resist, disease and become the thrifty pul- 
lets you've a right to expect. 


A USER WRITES: 
“1 have 600 chicks that are four weeks old 
now and have lost only seven. Your feed ve d 
is good.’’ Waymon Boggs, Westminster, S. C. 


vitamins and minerals they need to 
abundant 
They’ ll be able 


Because, SUPER QUALITY POULTRY MASHES are 
made right, priced right and sold right. 


Hundreds of successful pou!try raisers 


REVENTS COCCIDIOSIS 
SUPER Ou ALITY COCCIDIOSIS CONTROL 
MIXTURE prevents the development of coc- 
cidiosis in baby chicks. It is simple to use 
and certain in results. Insures chicks against 
coccidiosis for less than %c per bird. Sold on 
a “money-back” guarantee, it banishes dread 
of loss from coccidiosis, which may quickly 
infest and wipe out an entire colony. Use it 
this season. You'll be glad you did. 
“DID NOT HAVE A CASE” 

“1 am glad to write you what the Coccidiosis 

Control Mixture did for me. | used it as a pre- 

ventative on five hundred and did not have a 

case.”’ Otis Cook, Thomaston, Ga. 


MORE EGGS—MORE PROFITS 


Boy higher your production of top- grade 
the greater your profits. SUPER 
Ou SAL ITY LAYING MASH is balanced to 


maintain high production at lowest possible 
cost. It is rich in animal proteins, cod liver 
oil, and buttermilk and is properly mineral- 
ized and completely vitamized. A year-’round 
money-maker for hundreds of Southeastern 
poultry raisers. Try it for a few weeks and 
see your production and profits increase. 


Send a Postal Today for Mill Price List! 


You save 50 cents to 
$1 a bag, because 


UNCLE SAM 
Is Our Salesman! 


26 Fairlie St NW - 


ATLANTA. GEORGIA 
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Give your chicks good feed and 
care plus Dr. Hess Poultry Pan- 
a-min, and then just let Nature 
take its course. 


But make no mistake about the 
importance of Pan-a-min. It’s 
not a feed, and no feed can take 
its place. 

It’s a conditioner that paves 
the way for feed. Aids digestion 
and makes husky appetites. Helps 
the chick make better use of its 
feed. The chick that uses its feed 
is the hungry, happy, healthy chick 
that is growing the way it should. 

Our tests show that Pan-a-min- 
fed chicks average as much as 20% 
more eggs by December first than 
sister chicks receiving the same 
feed without Pan-a-min. 

It takes only 3 Ibs. Pan-a-min 
per 100 Ibs. mash. 100-Ilb. drum 
$9.40. 25 Ibs. $2.85. 7 Ibs. 95c. 
3 Ibs. 45c (except in far West). At 
your dealer’s, or write Dr. Hess & 
Clark, Inc., Ashland, Ohio. 


Dr. Hess 
Poultry Pan-a-min 


Resrcanrch Farm TLeated 


WORMY BIRDS W>c" your birds 


are wormy, worm 
them. Worm them with DR. HESS 
POULTRY WORM POWDER, the 
flock treatment for large round 
worms. Won't throw birds off produc- 
tion. Economical. Costs only 1/6 to 1/3 
cent per bird. 


Preserve your 
“GREEN GOLD” 


Grass and legume silage is.add- 
ing security and economy in 
many a dairyman’s feeding pro- 
am. Read what Mr. Harry F. 
razier, Trenton, N. J., says— 
‘*We are able to cut down on 
the high protein feed that we 
have been buying at this time 
of the year and substitute it 
with less costly feeds without 
cutting the milk flow or the but- 
terfat contents 
Write for free booklet on Grass 
Silage. 
Important — Get Craine’s ezx- 
mee on right kind of silo 
_ all forage crops. 
CRAINE, Inc. 
41 Bank St., Norwich, N.Y. 


CRAINE 


SILO STORAGE 
GRASS, LEGUMES, CORN 


Norma Patterson on Writing 
HE many young folks—and older folks too, for that 


matter—who have an ambition to write will be 
especially interested in this note from the author of 
“When Barby Went to Bat”: 


From early school days, I think, I knew that a career of 
writing lay in wait for me—and I think I knew just how hard 
this was going to be, for I resolutely turned my back on all school 
and college journalism and short story courses, and lived light- 
heartedly while I could. But the war put a pen in my hand, 
and it has been more or less active ever since. 

Writing is so much more work than anyone realizes who has 
not actually written books, but looking back over the busy years 
Norma Patterson I find that the fun eo 


of writing is about 
equal to the labor thereof. 


Norma Patterson has written for nearly all the magazines and has six 
published novels, the latest of which, Out of the Ground, was written in col- 
laboration with her husband, Crate Dalton. 


A native Texan, reared in Beaumont, Miss Patterson has stuck to her 
home state and now lives in Dallas. We last heard from her in mid-February 
just before she and Mr. Dalton headed for the Big Bend country of West 
Texas, the setting for her new book. 
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LET THESE BULLETINS HELP YOU 


MicHtyY few of us ever get to be so good at our job—whatever that job 
—that we couldn’t find room for improvement at some point. This 
list of bulletins may suggest some points at which your farm practices could 


be bettered. 


734—Flytraps and Their Operation 1480—Small Concrete Construction on the 
834—Hog Cholera Farm 
849—Capons and Caponizing 1481—Planting the Roadside 
945—Eradication of Bermuda Grass 151®—Convenient Kitchens 
1030—Feeding Horses 1582—Protection of Log Cabins, Rustic 
1125—Forage for the Cotton Belt Work, and Unseasoned Wood from 
1126—Sudan Grass Injurious Insects 
1153—Cowpeas: Utilization 1594—Preparation of Bunched Beets, Car- 
1158—Growing and Utlizing Sorghums rots, and Turnips for Market 
tor Forage 1652—Diseases and Parasites of Poultry 
1377—Marketing Poultry 1605—Soybean Hay and Seed Production 
1378—Marketing Eggs 1660—The Use of Logs and Poles in Farm 
1391—The Guinea Fowl Construction 
1419—Care and Management of Farm 1675—Care of Milk Utensils on the Farm 
Work Horses 1699—Growing Root Crops for Livestock 


These bulletins (not over four or five at a time, we should say) may be 
secured from your Senator or Representative in Congress at Washington or 
from the Office of Information, U.S.D.A., Washington, D. C. 


MARYLAND, U.S. APPROVED 
PULLORUM TESTED 


@“lt Pays to Buy 
Nock’s Snow Hill 
Chicks ... because | 
give my _ customers 
DOUBLE PROTECTION.” 


50,000 BREEDERS MARYLAND U. S. APPROVED 
AND PULLORUM TESTED AND CULLED 
“Official stare inspectors and state veterinarians 


tt placed the stamp of authority on the healthy 
quality of my stock. 


The Right Varieties for Profits at Any Season 
“Choose from these ten leadin mapeer- -making 
varieties—Barred mores, bade giores. White 
Rocks, White Wyandottes, S. Island 
Reds, New Hampshire Reds, also 
my Rock-Red Crossand Sex-linked cockerelsand 
pullets. Also started chicks. These are all extra 
quality chicks at the right brice «and they are 
backed by our guarantee.” 
Barred Rock Hatching Eggs . 
FREE NEW Write toda. ae ge this valu. 


able catalo, 1938 pric 
CATALOG —also early order discos, 


SNOW HILL HATCHERIES 


Harold E. Nock, Owner 
465 WASHINGTON ST. SNOW HILL, MD. 


REASONS WHY 
HAYES BROS, 


se Bros. Supreme Chicks will 
make good money for you. Supreme livability. Su- 
preme growth. Supreme egg production. Prompt 
service. Fair dealing. 40,000 s in 43 states. 
15,000 chicks hatched daily. 18 years’ experience. 
PRICES: NON-SEXED — 100 500 
White, Brown Leghorns .. . “a 45 $41.00 
White, Barred, Buff Rocks 8.45 41.00 


PRICES: SEXED—Per 100— Pullets Males 
White, Brown Leghorns . . . $15.95 $3.95 
White, Barred, Buff Rocks. . . 10.95 8.95 
Reds, Wh. Wyand., Buff Orps. 10.95 8.95 

Add 25¢ in less than. Ten other breeds; 

and guarantee inst ined in catalog 

(on request). Postpaid. 100% arrival guaranteed, 

SPECIAL—Mixed Sexed Heavies. . .$5.95 per 100 

Hayes Bros. Hatchery, 135 Hayes Bidg., Decatur, IIL 


Mail 
k 


k 1 
gexed and hybrids at QUICK DELIVERY 


beca use MORE COLONIAL 

CHICKS ARE SOLD THAN ANY OTHER KIND. 
COLONIAL POULTRY FARMS 

Box 684 Pleasant Hill, Me. 


GOLDEN RULE CHICKS 


CANDID CAMERA CATALOG FREE! 
This Year Get Fine Golden Rule Chicks. 
18 favorite varieties. All stock bloodtested 
aganst B. W. D. Chick losses first 14 days 
replaced at % regular price. 100% live ar- 
rival guaranteed. Big discounts for early 
orders. Send for Big, Free Picture-Catalog. 
GOLDEN RULE HATCHERY 
ox 33, ucyrus, Ohio. 


} HATCHED AND SOLD BY THE GOLDEN RULE" 


TRAIL’S END icks 


Quality Brea 


Dependable Chicks of Unguestionabic 
300-Egg blood Leghorns, Rocks, Reds, roilet 
Chicks. Chicks, $5.90 per hundred up. Security 
and builders. 
Please wette for low prices, true facts, record 

results, and other valuable free information. v 
TRAIL’S END POULTRY FARM, Gordonsville, V& 


SAVE MONE 
oo MILFORD CHICKS 
722 @ Only one grade—the best . 
one price—the Pon 
Varieties. Personally selecte 
C.0.D. Per 100 of 4,000 breeders. XED 
. Al Yockerels, 
Any Variety | Free Literature and 
byngemeend Low Prices TODAY! Write Bo 
MILFORD FARM HATCHERY, Milford, Indiana 


Weaver's Electric Hatched Chieks—Stronger and 
easily raised. No orders held up. Purebred, Antigen t * “ 
for B.W.D., and from 23-0z. up eggs. Ship Mondays 
Thursdays. 100% live delivery. Prepaid. Petit 
Large 8. C. English White Leghorns, Br. Leghorns % 
Barred Rocks, Reds, N. H. Reds, Black Minorcas 90 
a & White Rocks, White Wyandottes 4 715 
J. Giants, Bf. Orpingtons, $10.00; Heavy Mine’ rite 
on orders under 100, add le per chick; over sexed 
for price list and catalog showing other breeds. Also 
Chicks, Turkeys. $2.00 books orders. 
Weaver Electric Hatchery, Box B, Stuarts Draft, 
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sanitary 
infection in the drinking water. 
chicks must have a generous supply 
of pure water. 
germs. 
infected with disease germs and may 
spread disease through your entire flock 
and cause the loss of half or two-thirds 
your hatch before you are aware. Don’t 
wait until you lose half your chicks. Use 
preventive methods, Give Walko Tablets 
in all drinking water from the time 
chicks are out of the shell and you won’t 
lose one where you have lost dozens 
before. 


Dept. 296, 


Wonderful Success 


Raising Baby Chicks 


Mrs. Rhodes’ letter will no doubt be 


of utmost interest to poultry raisers who 
have had serious losses raising baby 
chicks. 
own words: 


Read her experience in her 


“Dear Sir: I see reports of so many 


losing their little chicks so thought I 
would tell my experience. 
when but a few days old, began to die by 
the dozens. 
and was about discouraged with the 
chicken business. 
Walker Remedy Company, Waterloo, 
-Jowa, for a 50c box of Walko Tablets. 
'They’re just the only thing to keep the 
chicks free from disease. 
thrifty, healthy chicks and never lost a 
single chick after the first dose.”—Mrs. 
Ethel Rhodes, Shenandoah, Iowa. 


DANGER OF INFECTION AMONG 


My chicks, 
I tried different remedies 


Finally I sent to the 


I raised 700 


Baby Chicks 


Readers are warned to exercise every 
precaution and beware of 
Baby 


Drinking vessels harbor 
Drinking water often becomes 


YOU RUN NO RISK 
Buy a package of Walko Tablets today 


at your druggist or poultry supply deal- 
er. Give them in all drinking water from 
the time chicks are out of the shell. Sat- 
isfy yourself as have thousands of others 
who depend on Walko Tablets year after 
year in raising their little chicks. You 
buy Walko Tablets entirely at our risk. 
We guarantee to refund your money 
promptly if you don’t find them the great- 
est little chick saver you ever used. The 
Waterloo Savings Bank, the oldest and 
strongest bank in Waterloo, Iowa, stands 
back of our guarantee. Sent direct post- 
paid if your dealer can not supply you. 
Price 50c and $1.00. 


WALKER REMEDY COMPANY 


Waterloo, Iowa 


A good coat of sun-tan on the human 


SHEETS, a heavy coat of ZINC insures 


ONE 


dally in water for EACH CHICK 


thousands for 32 years. 60c and up, at dealers 
by mail. $ gallons medicine. 


Peurbon Remedy Co., Box 2, Lexington, Ky. 


ax ular. w 


m means better health and greater 
ty. Likewise, on GALVANIZED 


service and longer life, because 


the ZINC PREVENTS RUST 


weight of the Zinc coating on Galvanized Sheets 
very important, for the heavier the Zinc coating, the 
longer the rust-free life. make 
sure of lifetime rust-free service 
specify “SEAL of QUALITY”, the 
SUPER Sheet for SUPER Service, 
guaranteed to carry 2 oz. of Zinc per 
sq. ft. Made by 15 large sheet 
Producers. 


FREE BOOKS on ROOFING 

ontain very valuable information 
that will surely save money for you. 
Both books FREE—a postal request 
brings them. 


AMERICAN ZINC INSTITUTE, Inc. 


Dept. 28, 60 £. 42d St., New York, N.Y. 


*f Bourbon Poultry Medicine 


pn bring them thru first 6 weeks. Pennsyl- 
says: “Could never raise 
ey f of my baby chicks, Have now 
eli Bourbon Poultry Medicine for 

Years and seldom lose a chick.” Used by 


$1 size makes 16 


SATISFACTORY CHICKS 


Popular Breeds—Leghorns $6.50—Liberal Guar- 
Bm antees. Also White Pekin Ducklings. Free 


Turnip Greens Good 
for Layers 


HE idea is prevalent that turnip 

greens will stop hens from laying. 
Recently an inquirer has asked what 
effect green collards would have on 
egg production. 


Turnip greens, mustard, and all 
green, leafy plants of this type are 
excellent for chickens. The notion 
that turnip greens will stop hens 
from laying is probably due to the 
fact that sometimes when hens have 
been turned loose on green patches 
they have gorged themselves and up- 
set their digestive systems. Cases 
have been reported where entire 
flocks have been thrown off produc- 
tion by too heavy sudden feeding of 
green feed. 

When chickens are turned onto a 
green crop allow them at first to 
graze for a short period only, say 15 
to 30 minutes. Each day thereafter 
the grazing time can be lengthened. 
Green crops can be cut and fed to 
the layers in the house. If this meth- 
od of feeding is resorted to, feed 
about one gallon of green feed for 
each 100 layers. Frank E. Mitchell. 


Laying House Plan 


HE Extension Service of Clem- 

son College, S. C., has recently 
released blueprints of a 20x20-foot 
laying house complete with draw- 
ings and bill of material. Detailed 
drawings are given of the new type 
roosts popular in South Carolina. 

These plans can be obtained free 
by South Carolina poultrymen. Resi- 
dents of other states should send 10 
cents for the blueprint. Order plan 
No. 142 from Agricultural Engi- 
neering Department, Extension Serv- 


ice, Clemson College. F. E. M. 


Plan for a 
Built-in 
Kitchen 
Cabinet 


[® YOU are treasuring a dream of 

building your own house, or just 
some new cabinets, you will first 
want to see our designs. House plans 
for three- to eight-room houses are 
available for $1.50 per set. Send 6 
cents for folder showing the six de- 
signs and their floor plans. 


Because in response to Miss Hill’s 
February article on storage spaces so 
many of you wrote us for blueprints 
of kitchen cabinets, we have now 
arranged to furnish a cabinet unit, as 
shown here, for 10 cents a copy. Send 
orders to Home Department, care 
this publication. 


If you steal their CRO PS 


The crop is the chick’s first defense against 
disease. And, only one starter, ... Pratts 
“CROP-SOLID” Chick Pellets, . .. lets 
chicks use it as Nature intended. 

Many disease germs cannot penetrate the 
normal, healthy lining of the chick’s intes- 
tines. But, ... once irritated, microscopic 
germs can pass through the irritated spots,— 
enter the body,—and cause trouble. 

All feeds contain sharp, jagged bits of 
fibre. Unless thoroughly softened in the crop, 
this fibre may scratch and irritate the intes- 
tinal lining. 

So think before you feed mash or ordinary 
pellets. Such feeds quickly break down into 
a pasty mass. They race from the crop before 
dangerous fibres can be softened. True, noth- 
ing at all may happen, But why run the risk? 

Through an exclusive process (patent ap- 
plied for) Pratts Pellets are made so they 
tend to stay solid in the crop, much like 
grain, Crop heat and moisture have plenty 


| pratt? Coop 


ALSO - DAIRY...HOG.. HORSE 


you 


of time to thoroughly soften 
fibres. 

There is no irritation. The 
delicate intestinal lining is kept 
healthy and germ resistant. 

Result! Pratts ““CROP- 
SOLID” Pellet fed chicks are 
stronger, . .. healthier, ... 
grow better. Send 6c in stamps 
today for interesting, educa- 
tional booklet and full details. 


PRATT FOOD CO., DEPT. 722 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Please send me interesting, educational 
booklet and details of your Introductory 
offer. I enclose 6c in postage. 


CHICK PELLETS 


and RABBIT FEED 


yrite, NEW WASHINGTON 
RY COMPANY, Box E, New Washingt Ohie 


CHICKS 
|| Preferred by 


It’s the E 


Farm Range Flocks, backed by Mr. Sieb’s 
Flocks are super culled Hogan Tested, carefully 


able commercial poultry. 
for our New Poultry Book. 100% Live 


90 % Accuracy Guaranteed 
oO on Sexed Chicks 


Records and Extra Pound Broilers that made 170,000 poultry 
raisers prefer Sieb’s Chicks. Our chicks all come from Purebred Bloodtested 


records and Big Quick Maturing Broilers. There’s none better at any a for profit- 
We have One Grade Only —The Best. 

customers 2 to 6 cents Fo chick on Best Quality. For prompt delive: 
elivery Guaranteed. All 


Barred or White Rocks, White Orpingtons.................6..00. 0008 $7.90 $11.90 $8.90 
White Leghorns (Large English Type).............. AE SA ee 7.40 15.90 3.90 
S. C. Reds, Buff Rocks, White Wyandottes, Buff Orpingtons........ 7.90 11.90 8.90 
White, Black or Buff Minorcas........... 8.90 16.90 4.90 
White Glamts Tae) 9.40 13.90 11.90 


CHICKS 


25 years Scientific Breeding. All . 


mated for highest premium egg 


Nel” Boox 
mail your order now, or send 
rices Prepaid. 


his saves our 


Non-Sexed Pullets Males 
Per 100 Per100 Per 100 


sorted, $6.90. 


Per 100: NON-SEXED—Heavy Assorted $7.40; Light Assorted $6.40; Heavy and Light As- 
Mixed Sexed, All Breeds, both Sexes $5.40. Special Assorted, $4.95. 


SIEB’S HATCHERY, 


f 1 
DISCOUNT 


Box 142, 


LINCOLN, ILLINOIS 


For 19 years we have maintained a large trapnest breeding farm to improve 


breeders, our birds have won 949 Awards 
$40 PER WEEK NET INCOME 


mi began laying 


the laying qualities of our flocks. At World's 
Championship Trio of Pens both years. In past 7 years, competin 
and Cups, at National Laying Contests. A 
were raised on our own breeding farm. Thousands Of tnte 
5 their sisters and daughters are used in our AAA 
‘From your AAA chicks,flocks. Booth Chicks are strong, easily raised and make 
I have 400 peiete, tig Prolific layers of large eggs. 


air, Chicago, Booth Farms had 
with best 
lithese hens § 


ta 


DISCOUNTS 


months. We have been 
getting 20 to 22 dozen 88 W 
eges a day since Sept. 


Fa doz. Feed costs run $2.50] and hi 


to Get More 

FOR YOUR EGGS and POULTRY 
15, and cars passing our] Write today for FREE copy of 
home pay us 40c to 45c a] NEW copyrighted book. Tells where 
ow to get premium prices. 


on advance orders 
10 Varieties 


30 100 up 


FREE CATALOG 


week for our work.’ 
R. B. McCord, Georgia. 


BOOTH FARMS, sox 818, clinton, Mo. 


Choose from the leading egg and meat breeds. 
prices. 
more popular. Order early. our prices are right. 


KENTUCKY HATCHERY, 322 W. Fourth St., 


Our careful breeding work and flock inspection assure quality. 
Approved Stock, inspected under authority of Ken. Ag. Experiment Station. 
B.W.D. bloodtested by stained antigen method and reactors removed. 
weighing 23 oz. per doz. or more used. Our 30th year with poultry. 

STARTED CHICKS ONE, TWO AND THREE WEEKS OLD 
Write for illustrated catalog and 1938 
Also, information on sexed chicks if you wish, Started Chicks are becoming 
D. D. Slade, owner. 


Every chick from U.S. 
All stock 
Only eggs 


LEXINGTON, KY. 


MD. 
y 
will ; 
Su- 
mpt 
tes. 
00 
|.00 
|.00 
1.00 
ales 
3.95 
3.95 
eds; 
eed, 
AA. 
FOR MORE EGGS GREATER PROFITS @ | 
} ROYAL W BOOTH 
Popu 4 
indiana. 4g 
— . 
and KENTUCKY HATCHERY CHICKS PAY PROFITS 
LENTUCKY FATCHERY CHICKS F LE 


FAMOU 
CHIX 


Mrs. Atz Guarantees You That When Better 
Chix are Hatched, ATZ’S Will Hatch Them 


Bloodtested for B.W.D and fall of 1937, 
the most dreaded disease in bal 


y chicks. 


When Mrs. Atz was il years old she 


WE HATCH ALL POPULAR 


operated one incubator of 270 eggs, which 
hatched 240 fluffy Barred Rock Chix. All 
her neighbors marveled at this success. 
output now of 200,000 chix weekly should 
enable you to get service. 


Our 


VARIETIES 


We Specialize in Sexing. 
Our Sexers Are Very Competent. 


We urge you positively to get our beautifully il- 
lustrated catalog in colors before buying. Thous- 
ands of repeated orders tell us our Prices, Quality 
and Honesty are much favored. 


Chix From 214 Cents Up. 


SOUTHLAND CHICKS 


for eighteen years under our supervision. 


White Rocks, 
W yandottes, 


I. Reds, New 


Cornish, Jersey Giants, 


and Layers 


Southland Chicks come from 
Bluegrass farms. 

Eleven popular breeds—Choice 
Hampshires, Buff Orpingtons, 
and Large Type Leghorns, Cornish-c 


At Prices You Can Afford. Write for Free Catalog. 


BRISTOL CHICK HATCHERY, 


SOUTHLAND BABIES 


Will Grow Into Profitable Broilers 


Flocks that have been bred up 


Silver Laced and White 


BRISTOL, VIRGINIA 


Virginia’s finest 
of Barred Rocks, 


ross. 


bree 
give 

evider 

furnish 


White Wyandottes and S. C. 
chicks ordered books your order, balance shipped c.o.d. if preferred. 


— Every Breeder Pullorum tested and carefully selected for health, 
Hundreds of satisfied customers 


ding and laying qualities. 
us repeat orders each 
ace that SOUTHLAND 
Barred and White Rocks, S. C. R. 1. Red 
White Leghorns. 


ear. ._This sho 


ea give satisfaction. 


uld be satisfactory 
We can 
s, New Hampshires. 

$1.00 per each 100 


100% live arrival guaranteed, postage paid. Write for prices. 


TROUTVILLE POULTRY FARM & HATCHERY, Inc., Box P, Troutville, Va. 


none, 


Yandoiten Jersey 
100— 
THORNWOOD, INC. 


$5.50; Hea 


ee 4- 


LOW PREPAID PRICES 


reas, N. H. Reds 
White Giants. . 


Production, Large, 


Mixed—$6.7 


25 years scientific Hrecdins for high egg records, makes our Famous Blooded Chicks second to 
Sensational 
now, or send for Big Fr 


Quick- Maturing Broilers insure 
Color Pouitry Book. 


highest profits, Order 


00% live arrival guaranteed. 


100 


LOUISVILLE, KY. 


Hatched In 
World’s Largest 
Incubators 
All Bloodtested 


Wyandottes, 


Georgia, 


BAGBY. "POULTRY 


Insure 1938 Poultry Profits by ordering Bagby Chicks. 
World's record at the 1936 Official Missouri Laying Contest with High Pen in six 
different breeds 


Buff Minorcas. 


for 50 hens by any breeder in U. 8. 
Texas, 


Oklahoma, 
EE Catalo 


-White Leghorns, 


CHAMPION 


Bagby’s layers made 
Barred and White Rocks, R. I. Reds, 


In 1934 we had largest egg size, with highest production 
Michigan, Florida, 
laid eggs that need over 25 ounces per dozen. 
1932 by Pen averaged 317 egg 

Gives Prices and Bio Diseounts on Advance Orders. 
ARM, Box 913, 


These hens in 5 contests, 


LAYERS 


SEDALIA, MISSOURI, 


/2 BREEDS 


SEX 
GUARANTEED 


a new 
White 


Our 


early, 
Rocks, 


hatchery. 


with unusually good livability. 
records at Egg Laying Contests, 


Guarantee 100% 


RIVERSIDE HATCHERY, 


Our Big Type 8S. C. WHITE LEGE 
are from the the world’s leading Strains. 


R. I. Reds, White Wyandottes, Buff Orpingtons and all other leading Breeds. 
BLOODTESTED FOR B.W.D. Hatched in mammoth electric incubators in the South's largest 
Write for our Free Catalog. 


KNOXVILLE, TENN. 


live delivery. Postage Paid. 


Box 100, 


We hatch QUALITY CHICKS because of our careful Breeding Program and rigid flock inspection 


RIVERSIDE customers write of their wonderful success with our chicks, they mature fast and lay 


IORNS have made high 
Also Barred and White 
Every Breeder 


Laying Contest. 


around quality. 
OVER 1,200 Pater 
from 200-328 Egg 
in our Matings. 


recognized. 


Pullorum Tested. 


FREE 


Best Ever. 


95% LIVABILITY 
Best for all U. S. Egg Contests 
Our 9 best pens (Leghorns, Rocks, 

Reds) av. 95.23° Livability, 
750 awards. Offi 
awards for High Production. 
dreds, steadfast customers. 


ing Improvement Program, nationally 


$4,068.00 National Chick Contests. 
My New 32-Page Catalog. 


Illinois 


feed 


assured of 


HELMS HATCHERY 


BOX MEM PADUCAH KY. 


9.45—100; cockerels $8.45. Write 
We pay postage—guarantee 100% 


natural losses over 5% first 14 cays. 
GREENSBURG HATCHERY, Box 27, 


High Price broilers—lower priced 
— poultry making money — 
order Greensburg Chicks and be 


profits. 


THIS CUSTOMER KNOWS THEY PAY 


cial “I got them (Rock chicks) Sept. 7th. Sold them today 
Hun- Nov. 15th at 23c th.—they weighed 2% hs. Out of 150 
Real all- received I sold 143.""  F. W. Knauf, Pa. 
Honest Low Prices. These 100 500 
r., Buff, Wh. Rocks, S.C. Reds, Wh. 
35 Males Wyans., Bf. Orps., Wh., Bf aprecens $7. 45 $36. 50 
-O.P. Hens N. H. Reds, R. C. Reds, R. I. Whites, 8.45 41.50 
A bona-fide Breed- Col. & Sil. Lac. Wyans - 
patie White, Brown Leghorns, 6 95 34 25 
pprove * Anconas - ° ° 
Customers won Day Old AA aan Chicks, le iu per chick. 
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live delivery—replace 
FREE Catalog. 
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Guineas: A Neglected Opportunity 
Experienced producer gives tips on raising and selling 


By REINE GOAR 


N THESE days when farm folks 

are trying every corner of the 
poultry business to increase their 
profits many have overlooked guin- 
eas, which could be made to add a 
considerable sum to the farm in- 
come. 


Guinea meat was regarded as a 
delicacy by the ancient Romans. 
Guineas were brought from the in- 
terior of Africa, where they live in 
the wild state, were taken to Car- 
thage and also across the water to 
Rome. There enormous prices were 
paid for them to supply the Roman 
senators’ tables. 


The pearl guinea, which comes 
from Africa, has dark meat with a 
fine game flavor. This makes it de- 
sirable when the native game is out 
of season. The Australian guinea, 
with its white breast and wings, is 
more easily domesticated than the 
pearl. There are also the Madagascar 
guinea, an almost blue-black species, 
and the lavender. The meat of the 
white guinea is all white and is 
highly prized by some, but this va- 
riety is hard to raise. 


There is a good market for squab 
guineas weighing one-half to two 
pounds. It is not well to let them 
pass two pounds unless you are keep- 
ing them for stock; they get very 
tough above that weight. One point 
in favor of the guinea is that the 
market is never overstocked. It is 
not hard to establish a market. Buy- 
ers soon spread the news that they 
have found something “just grand” 
for luncheons. I have been in the 
guinea business for many years and 
have raised, dressed, and sold as 
many as 1,600 in one season. 


Care as for Chickens 


Guineas require about the same 
care as chickens, though not so much 
food. They must have clean ground. 
They will gather most of their liv- 
ing but if given too much liberty be- 
come wild and are hard to catch; 
then you have to trap them. They 
roost high as soon as they get wings, 
and the flying is good as it increases 
the size of their breasts. 


Kidnaper Wanted; 
May Be Farming 


THs is a photograph of Clarence 
Vernon Stevens, with aliases 
Clarence Stevens, Clarence Steven- 
son, Henry F. Nelson, H. F. Nelson, 
“Steve,” and Carl Reid. He is want- 
ed by the Federal Bureau of Investi- 
gation for kidnaping. While he 
formerly followed the occupation of 
truck driver, automobile mechanic, 
and painter, he has also been known 
to rent and operate a farm and in 
the operation of the farm establish 
himself as a citizen in the commu- 
nity. In most instances he has paid 
cash for purchases, using bills of 
large denominations. He will in all 
probability be posing as a single man 
but may be posing as married. 
Anyone coming in contact with or 
receiving information concerning 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


The guinea hen does not make a 
good mother. She is hard to control 
and the little ones are often killed by 
animals before they are large enough 
to roost. They do very well with 
chicken hens, but when the hen de- 
cides to leave them they begin to 
scatter and have to be cooped for a 
while. 


The best method | have found to 
raise them is in a battery until they 
are about the size of partridges. And 
with them in the battery I put a few 
chickens, preferable of a white, large 
breed. Then when I put them out 
on the range the chickens lead them 
and serve as flags to show me where 
my guineas are feeding. When they 
are the size of partridges it is best to 
put them out in the open in a house 
with roosts in it. 


Keep Them Coming Home 


As soon as they are used to the 
house they may be turned out for a 
part of each day but should be gath- 
ered in again early, because they love 
to ramble, and if they roost in the 
tall grass there is no way to find 
them. That is one of the reasons for 
raising them with chickens. It is 
said that chickens always come home 
to roost—and the guineas will be 
with them. 


If you are regular about feeding 
and give them a call while you feed 
they will usually come flying to you 
and then may be tolled into the pen. 


There is one caution that must be 
closely observed, while they are 
young at least, and that is: Do not 
give them water. Their food must 
be moistened, however. The green 
stuff should be cut fine and moisten- 
ed a little also. They will not thrive 
on the rich food given chickens. | 
have obtained best results feeding a 
mixture of wheat shorts, yellow corn- 
meal, and curd, wet with water but 
not sloppy. They should have plenty 
of fine sand and gravel and when 
four weeks old can be given a little 
baby chick scratch. 


Guineas are most profitable when 
sold dressed to individual customers. 


Clarence Vernon Stevens 


Stevens should report it to the neat 
est office of the Federal Bureau o 
Investigation, as follows (city, strett 
address, and phone number in oréet 
given): 


Charlotte, N. C., 914 Johnston, 3-417 


Richmond, Va., 601 Richmond Trust, 2-# 
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ORCHARD TIPS 


Spray for blight; thin peaches; cultivate 
and fertilize trees; study pecan problems 
By L. A. NIVEN 


HAT I said in the March issue 

about controlling apple blight 
by spraying with bordeaux mixture 
I want to repeat now. Use the 1-3-50 
formula. Apply when blossoms are 
fully open. With irregularly bloom- 
ing varieties, such as Golden De- 
licious, Stayman, and Red Wine- 
sap, two applications should be giv- 
en, the first when about a fourth to 
a half of the blooms are open and the 
second when all are open. Another 
thing that will bear repetition is that 
peach trees not treated with para- 
dichlorobenzene for borers last fall 
may be treated now. 


Fruit trees that bear pale green 
leaves, which flower abundantly but 
set few fruits, and which produce 
fruit of small size and poor quality 
need to be fertilized with quick-act- 
ing nitrogen fertilizer now. One or 
two pounds for each peach tree and 
one to five or more pounds for each 
apple tree, depending on its size, is 
about right. 


@ Cultivate fruit trees this spring 
and early summer just enough to keep 
down weeds and grass. Discontinue 
this in midsummer, preferably seed- 
ing down to a summer legume cover 
crop. The old practice of cultivating 
the orchard frequently to keep up a 
dust mulch is harmful. Any cultiva- 
tion beyond that necessary to keep 
the orchard free of weeds and grass 
is useless. 


Two pounds nitrate of soda ap- 
plied to a peach tree 60 to 75 days 
before the fruit is scheduled to ripen 
will delay ripening for as long as a 
week. In the home orchard this 
method might be followed with a 


Simple Plan for 
Improving Poultry 


RECENTLY the U. S. Depart- 

ment of Agriculture has called 
attention to a simple plan worked 
out by Dr. C. W. Knox for improv- 
ing farm poultry flocks. 

The plan calls for dividing the 
flock this year into two groups. The 
best 15 hens would be mated with 
the very best male on the farm. From 
this mating would come the cocker- 
els to mate with the pullets produc- 
ed from the second pen for the 1939 
breeding season. From the second 
pen the poultryman would save cock- 
erels to mate with the pullets from 
his best pen. If the male bird lives 
and is in good condition next year 
he is to be mated again to the best 
hens for the production of cockerels 
and pullets. Thus it can be seen that 
there will be a possibility in 1939 of 
four different matings. 

For the 1940 mating season the 
Knox plan could be followed by mat- 
ing males with females from differ- 
ent pens so there would not be a pre- 


few trees to prolong the ripening 
season. 


@ When young peach tree twigs wilt 
and drop over it is a pretty safe guess 
that the Oriental peach moth is doing 
the damage. While it attacks trees of 
all ages, it usually attacks the young 
ones first. Cut off and burn twigs 
on which it is found, in order to de- 
stroy the insect. 


It is highly advisable to thin apples, 
peaches, and other fruits when too 
heavy a crop is set. Do the job early, 
or soon after the fruit is well set and 
the usual drop has taken place. A 
good general plan to follow is to thin 
so that there will be 40 to 50 apple 
leaves for each fruit remaining and 
30 to 40 peach leaves. 


@ Scab probably damages more 
pecans than all other diseases com- 
bined. It may be very largely con- 
trolled by spraying with bordeaux 
mixture. For a free circular on this 
damaging disease and how to control 
it write J. R. Cole, Bureau of Plant 
Industry, Albany, Ga. 


Kernel spots and black pit of pe- 
cans are caused by plant bugs and 
stinkbugs, which puncture and feed 
on the young pecan nut. To help 
prevent this damage, do not plant in 
the pecan orchard those legumes on 
which the stinkbug and other in- 
sects of this type feed, which include 
cowpeas and soybeans. They also 
feed on such plants as jimsonwood, 
mullein, and beggarweed. If any of 
these are about the place they should 
be destroyed. These bugs also like 
such vegetables as tomatoes, squash- 
es, and beans. 


ponderance of blood from any one 
pen. After the 1940 season Dr. Knox 
suggests the possibility of introduc- 
ing from Record of Performance 
flocks one or two male birds which 
are unrelated to the original founda- 
tion sires. Frank E. Mitchell. 


Side-Dressing 
Tobacco Pays 


HE tobacco research committee 


for Virginia, North Carolina, 
South Carolina, and Georgia not 
only recommends 3-8-6 fertilizer mix- 
tures made as specified for light or 
less productive soils and 3-10-6 mix- 
tures for the heavy and more produc- 
tive soils but in addition makes the 
following suggestion with reference 
to supplemental side-dressings of 
potash: 

Experiments indicate that the acre value 
of tobacco may be materially increased by 
additional potash. It is therefore suggested 
that potash to the extent of 60 to 120 
pounds of K2O to the acre be applied in 
most cases as an additional side-dressing 
within 20 days after transplanting. 


The Difference in Cost is 


Feed STARTENA 


and see the Difference! 


HE DIFFERENCE in cost between Purina Startena and 

ordinary starting feeds is little. It only takes two 
pounds of Startena to grow a big sturdy chick ready to 
switch to Purina Growena. When a chick eats so little, 
you can’t afford to take chances. 

The difference in results between Startena and ordinary 
feeds is BIG. Because Startena is perfectly balanced and 
blended to furnish what a chick needs, it does a far better 
job of raising chicks than ordinary feeds. Greater livability, 
extra growth, better feathering and more yellow color in 
shanks and beaks—these are things you get from feeding 
Purina Startena, the feed that contains Pur-a-tene. 

Don’t take chances this 
year with feeds that give 
ordinary results. See your 
Purina dealer today— have 
Startena on hand when your 
chicks arrive! 


PURINA MILLS 
968 Checkerboard Square 
St. Louis, Mo. 
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FARMS FOR SALE 


Ready to Make You Money! 152 acres, complete with 
32 hogs, 25 sheep, 3 heifers, implements; good 6-room 
home, farm buildings, 5 springs; a real start, at $3,000, 
only $500 down. Free catalog 10 states, United Farm 
Agency, 1104-FP Arcade Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 

Strout’ 8 New Spring Catalog- —Over 1,500 properties; 
operating farms, state road places, business, summer 
homes, sportsmen’s tracts; this great bargain list Free. 
Strout Agency, 255-YS 4th Ave., New York City. 


Farm Land for Sale—New Bottom Land—Well pro- 
tected Jong term cotton payment plan. No down payment. 
No interest. Stimson Veneer & Lumber Trust, Dumas, 
Arkansas. 

Best Farms — Easy ‘Terms—Free Catalog. Box 4, 4, 
Scottsville, Virginia. 


North Carolina 
230-Acre Dairy Farm—-Near Sanford—100 open, rich, 
machine worked; 75 fenced; good buildings; $6,000; 
$1,000 down, balance in milk at $3.00 hundred. W. 
Stedman, Moncure, N. C, 


Texas 

Why Pay Rent—-When you can buy a farm in the Pan- 
handle and South Plains of Texas at a low price and on 
very favorable terms? This is a country of beef, pork, 
mutton, poultry, and dairying. All cereals do well, in- 
cluding milo maize and kaffir. Cotton a sure crop. No 
boll weevil. Level prairie land—deep, rich, and fertile 
soil. Good towns, good roads, excellent schools. Let me 
send you our Panhandle and South Plains folder. Write 
today. M. C. Burton, General Passenger Agent, Santa 
Fe Railway, 21 Santa Fe Building, Amarillo, Texas. 


Vegetable Plants 


Plant Assortment—200 Frostproof Cabbage, 200 To- 
matoes, 200 Onions, 25 Peppers, 25 Cauliflower or Egg- 
plants, Broccoli, Brussels Sprouts—All postpaid, $1.00. 
Mixed as wanted-—200, 50c; 650, $1.00; 1,000, $1.50, 
postpaid. Express collect, 5,000, $5.00. Large, tough, 
hand selected. Leading varieties. Mossed, packed in 
ventilated containers. Prompt shipment. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. Jacksonville Plant Co., Jacksonville, Texas. 


Plants of Quality—C hoice Hand Selected—Leading 
varieties; mossed, labeled, true variety named. Cabbage 
and Onions, postpaid—200, 50c; 500, 75c; 1,000, $1.25; 
express, 5,000, $2.50. Tomatoes, postpaid—200, 65e; 50 
$1.10; 1,000, $1.65; express, 5,000, “ 50. Improved 
Porto Rico Potato postpaid—500, $1.25; 1,000, $2.00; 
express, 5,000, $6.5 Full count, eerie shipment or 
money refunded. Eldridge Plant Farms, Tifton, Ga. 


Early Jersey and Charleston c abbage Plants—500, 65e¢ 
$1.00 thousand. Marglobe, Baltimore, and iéeittloes 
Tomatoes—500, 75c; $1.25 thousand. California Wonder 
and Ruby King Pepper—500, 90c; $1.50 thousand, or 
30¢ 100. Hot Pepper and Black Beauty Eggplants, same 
price as Sweet Pepper. Porto Rico Potatoes — $1.65 
thousand. All plants postage paid. Tomatoes, express 
collect, 85e 1,000. R. Chanclor, Pitts, Ga. 


‘‘Quality Plants—Hand Selected’’- —Leading varieties; 
mossed, labeled, variety named, Cabbage, Onions— 
Postpaid: 200, 50c; 500, 75e; 1,000, 5; €3 8, 
5,000, 0. Tomatoes—Postpaid: 200, 65c; 500, $1.00; 
1,000, $1.50; express, 5,000, $4.00. Improved Porto 
Rico Potatoes —Postpaid: 500, $1.25; 1,000, $2.00; ex- 
press, 5,000, $6.00. Full count, prompt shipment guar- 
anteed. Howell Plant Farms, Troy, Ala. 


SWEET POTATO PLANTS~—Seed chemically 
treated to prevent disease—Porto Ricos, 
Nancy Halls—500, 75c; 1,000, $1.25; 5,000, 
$6.00; 10,000, $11.50. 

SHELBY PLANT FARMS, Mgmphis, Tenn. 


Certified Porto Rico Potato Plants — $1.50 per 
1,000. World Beater and California Wonder Pepper 
Plants—$2.00, 1,000, or 25¢ 100. Long Green Hot Pep- 


per, same price. Marglobe and Greater Baltimore To- 
mato Plants, $1.00 per 1,000. Copenhagen Cabbage, 60c¢ 
1,000. White Bermuda Onions, 7ic 1,000. Satisfaction 


Virg inia 
Bargains in Farms—Fr Me catalog. Belt Realty, Chase 
City, Virginia. 


VEGETABLE PLANTS 


NOTICE:—IN THE PURCHASE OF PLANTS 
by mail, the buyer is expected to pay transportation 
charges unless the advertiser quotes a ‘‘prepaid 
price’’ in his ad. This rule shall govern trans- 
Setions between our plant advertisers and buyers. 


NANCY HALL, PORTO RICO 
POTATO PLANTS 


1,000........$1.25 2008.5 $2.40 
Treated for Disease Prevention. 
LEONARD FREEMAN, 


Gleason, Tennessee. 


Moore’s Highly Improved Free From Disease Potato 
Plants—From vine grown slips. Grown at this address 
for 16 years—and again guaranteed to give satisfaction. 
Porto Rico and Naney Hall, $1.75; Norton Yam, $2.25; 
add 25c per 1,000 for postage. Also strong transplanted 
Tomato Plants—EKarliana, Wood's Famous Brimmer, 
Wilt-resistant Marglobe—Dozen, 25c; hundred, $1.00, 
postpaid. Peppers—Chinese Giant, Ruby King, Red-hot 
Cayenne, and Pimientos—Dozen, 10c; hundred, 50¢c, 
Prompt shipments, beginning about April 
25th. Remittance with order. Moore's Plant Gardens, 
514 E. Hargett St., Raleigh, N. C 


Sweet Potatoes, Certified—-Nancy Halli, Porto Rico, 
Red Velvet; Tomatoes, Marglobe, Stone, Baltimore 
Dwarf  Stone- —Postpaid: 100, 50c; 200, 300, 
500, $1.25; 1,000, $1.95. Express collect: $1.25 per 
1,000. Peppers: Ruby King, World Beater, California 
Wonder, Chinese Giant, Pimiento, Red Cayenne; Egg- 
plant: New York Purple, Black Py —Postpaid: 50, 
50c; 100, 55c; 200, 95c; 500, $1.55; 1,000, $2.50. Open 
field grown. Safe arrival guaranteed. W. G. Farrier 
Plant Company, Omaha, Texas. 

Frostproof Plants Ready—Cabbage: Jersey Wakefield, 
Charleston, Copenhagen, and Dutch—Choice plants, se- 
lected; 50 to bunch; mixed orders marked separate- - 
Postpaid: 300, 60c; 500, 90c; 1,000, $1.50; express, 60c 
thousand. rystal Wax, White and Yellow Ber- 
mucda—Postpaid: 200, 30c; 500, 60c; 1,000, 90¢; express, 
60c thousand. Many varieties Tomatoes, Peppers, Pota- 
to, Cauliflower and Eggplants. Write for prices. E. A. 
Godwin, Lenox, Ga. 


SWEET POTATO PLANTS 
Nancy Halls, Porto Ricos, & Yellow Yams. 
Big Tough Vigorous Ones. 


500....... $1.00 1,000 $1.50. 


Guaranteeing Prompt Shipment and 
Safe Arrival to You. 


GARRETT BROS., 


McKenzie, Tenn. 


Improved, Government Inspected, Treated Red, Yel- 
low, Pink Skin Porto Ricos, Nancy Hall, Early zrtemon, 
$1.50 thousand. Nigger Killer Potatoes, 30c 100; $2.50 
1,000. Marglobe, Breako'day, Greater Baltimore Toma- 
toes, $1.25, 1,000. Royal King, Pimiento, California 
Wonder, Sweet Pepper, Long Red Gane Hot Pepper. 
Black Beauty Eggplants—30c 100; $2.00, 1,000. Prompt 
shipment. Satisfaction guaranteed. L. C. Page, Gra- 
ham, Georgia. 


Potato Plants—Inspected, Treated—Porto Rico, White 
Yam, White Triumph, $1.50 thousand; Nigger Killer, 


$2.50 thousand. Tomato Plants—Marglobe, Breako’ day, 
$1.25 thousand. California Wonder Pepper, Eggplants, 
30c 100; $2.00 thousand. Dewey Crosby, Graham, Ga 


guaranteed, Quitman Potato Co., Quitman, Ga. 

Send No. “Money —_ Pay Postman — Hand Selected 
Piants. Leading varieties. Frostproof Cabbage, Onions 

Postpaid: 500, $1.00; 1,000, $1.50. Early Tomatoes—- 
Postpaid: 500, $1.35; 1,000, $2.00. Porto Rico Potat- 
toes—Postpaid: 500, $1.50; 1,000, $2.50. All c.o.d. fees 
paid. Wallace Plant Farms, Tifton, Ga. 

Frostproof Cabbage, Onions—Le ading varieties—Post- 
paid: 500, 75c; 1,000, $1.00; express, 60c. Tomatoes— 
Postpaid: 500, $1.00; 1,000, $1.50; express, 75c. Porto 
Rico 500, $1.25; 1,000, $1.75; ex- 


press, $1.2 Satisfaction fully guaranteed. Betty-Tift 
Farms, Tifton, Ga. 


CE RTIFIED POTATO P *LANTS ure ‘ure Porto Ricos— 
Packed in moss—$1.25 per 1,000; 5,000, $6.00. 
Shipped after April 20th. TOMATO PLANTS— 
Chalks marly Jewell, Bonney Best, Marglobe—$1.00 
per 1,000; 5,000, $4.50; same shipping date. 

M ACON PLANT FARM, Route 3, Macon, Ga. 


Pay Postman on “Arrival—All leading varieties Frost- 
proof Cabbage, Onions—Postpaid: 500, $1.00; 1,000, 
$1.50. Early Tomatoes—Postpaid: 500, $1.25; 1,000; 
$2.00. Improved Porto Rico Potatoes—Postpaid: 500, 
$1.50; 1,000, $2.50. No extra charges. Troy-Howell 
Farms, Troy, Ala. 


Certified Porto Rico Potato Plants—$1.25 thousand. 
Cabbage, 60c¢ 1,000. Marglobe Tomato, $1.00, 1,000. 
White Bermuda Onions, 75c 1,000. Pepper, Hot or Big 
Sweet Pepper, 25¢ 100 or $2.00, 1,000. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. Wholesale Plant Co., Quitman, Ga. 


Frostproof Cabbage, Onions—Leading varieties—-Post- 
paid: 500, 75c; 1,000, $1.00; express, 60c. Tomatoes, 
postpaid: 500, 90c; 1,000, $1.25; express, 75c. Porto 
Rico eiepets. postpaid: 500, $1.00; 1,000, $1.75; ex- 
press, $1.2 Troy Plant Farms, Troy, Ala. 


Porto. Rico and Early Triumph Potato Plants; Cali- 
fornia Wonder, World Beater, and Ruby King Pepper 
Plants—$1.50 per 1,000. Marglobe, Earlinana, Bonny 
Best. and Baltimore Tomato Plants—$1.00 per 1,000. 
Southeastern Plant Co., Pitts, Ga. 


If You Want Quality Piants—tTry our Certified Nancy 
Halls, Porto Ricos, Bunch Porto Ricos—$2.00 thousand, 
prepaid. Safe Arrival Guaranteed. Write for prices 
on large lots. Ready April 10th. Lewis M. Jones Co., 
Trezevant, Tenn. 


Large, Healthy Plants—New ground grown; certified. 
Red Skin Porto Rico Potato and Tomato—1,000, $2.00, 
postpaid. Express collect: 1,000, $1.50; 10.000, $14.00. 
Write for quantity prices. Sunnyview Farm, Black- 
shear, Georgia. 


Porto Rico, Nancy Hall Potato Plants; Cabbage, On- 
ion, Tomato Plants—60c thousand; 5 thousand, express, 

-50. Pepper: Ruby King, California Wonder—Five 
ra a, $1.00; 1,000, $1.50. B. J. Morris & Son, 

axley, Georgia. 

Millions of Charleston, Flat Dutch, and Jersey Cab- 
bage, and Onion Plants for Spring Gardens—300 
500, 65c; 1,000, $1.00, postpaid. Express: 5,000, $3. 00: 
10,000, $5.00. ‘All good plants. Charlie Joyner, Frank- 
lin, Virginia. 


Leading Varieties of Cabbage and Onion Plants— 
Ready now for Spring setting—300, 45c¢; 500, 65e; 1.000, 
$1.00, postpaid. Express: 5,000, $3.00; 10,000, $5.00. 
Guaranteed good plants. Southern Plant Farm, Frank- 
Min, Virginia 


Millions | ‘Nice Frostproof Cabbage Plants—Wakefields 
and Flat Dutch; also Onion Plants—100, 25c; 300, 

500, 65e; 1,000, 90¢c, postpaid. Expressed, collect, 10, 000, 
$5.00. Immediate shipment. Hygrade Plant Co., 
Franklin, Va. 

State Certified, Nancy Hall, Porto Rico, Bunch Porto 
Rico, Sweet Potato plants, Shipping April 10 to July 10. 
500, $1.25; 1,000, $2.00; 5,000, $8.50. delivered. Custom- 
ers in 29 states. Aaitar Potato Co., McLemoresville, 
Tenne ssee. 


F rostproof ~abbage, ~ Onion Plants — From treated 
seeds, new soil grown, insure best quality—300, 
500, T5e; 1,000, $1.00, postpaid; express, 75c 1,000. 
Quick delivery. ‘Reliable Plant Farms, Franklin, Va 


Million Frostproof Cabbage Plants—Wakefields, Flat 
Dutch, and Onions—300, 40c; 500, 60c; 1,000, 85¢c. post- 
paid; 5,000, express collect, $2.50. Good plants. Prompt 
shipment. Hollywood Plant Farms, Franklin, Va. 


Vegetable Plants 
TOMATO PLANTS 


Marglobe, Pritchard, Baltimore, June Pink, Ponderosa, 
Large, stalky, openfield grown, well rooted. Eonteeio: 
200, 70c; 500, $1.25; 1,000, $2.00. Express collect, $1.2 
per 1,000. Potato plants, Nancy Hall, Porto Rican: 
Postpaid: 500, $1.25; 1,000, $1.75. Pepper Plants same 
price tomato plants. Full count, prompt shipment, satis- 
faction guaranteed. 


W. R. STOKES & SON 


Delight, Arkansas 


Million Frostproof Cabbage Plants Ready—Wakefield 


Vegetable Plants 


Cabbage Plants—Leading varieties—300, 50c; 500, 
65c; 1,000, $1.00, prepaid. Express collect, 75c 1,000, 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Irvin Blythe, Franklin, Va. 


Coker’s Certified Golden Porto Rico Potato Plants— 
Ready March 20th—$1.75 per 1,000, postpaid; . se per 
1,000, express collect. Redland Farms, Odum, 


Early Triumph, Southern Queen, Nancy Halls, Porto 
Rico—$1.75 thousand, prepaid. Tomato Plants—400, 
$1.00; 1,000, $2.00. J. F. Punch, Newton, N. C. 


Nice Frostproof Cabbage and Onion Plants—500, 50¢c; 
1,000, 70c, prepaid; 5,000, $2.50, expressed. Leading 
varieties. Evergreen Plant Farm, Courtland, Va 


Flat Dutch, Copenhagen—300, 50c; 500, 75c; 1,000, 
$1.00, postpaid. Express, 60c 1,000. Good plants, satis- 
faction guaranteed. Ideal Plant Co., Franklin, Va. 


Tomatoes, Cabbage, Sweet Pepper—500, 85c; 1,000, 
$1.35; 3,000, $3.25. Onions—1,000, 85c; 3,000, $1.95, 
Prepaid. Rev. Jd. Weaver, Lyons, Texas. 


Frostproof Cabbage, Onion Plants—Wakefield, Flat 
Dutch—300, 50c; 500, 75c; 1,000, $1.00, postpaid; 5,000, 
$3.00, expressed. Lettuce—200,° 50c; 500, 85c; 1,000, 
$1.50. Fairview Plant Farm, Franklin, Va. 


Potato Plants—Millions ready. Certified. Pure and 
Improved Porto Rico Yams—$1.25 thousand; 5,000, 

5.00. Roots mossed. Fresh delivery and satisfaction 
pte Stokes Plant Co., Fitzgerald, Ga. 


Onion Plants—Crystal Wax, Prize- 
taker, Sweet Spanish—Postpaid: 500 1,000, $1.00; 
3,000, $2.25; express, 6,000, $2 Prompt shipment. 
Culver Plant Farms, Mt. Pleasant, "Texas. 


Frostproof Cabbage, Onion Piants—Jerseys, Charles- 
tons, Flat Dutch; Bermuda, Prizetaker Onions—300, 
Sie; 500, 65¢; 1,000, $1.00, postpaid; = 1,000, express 
collect. Joyners Plant Farm, Franklin, V ya. 

Millions Frostproof w ‘ake field “and Flat Dutch Cabbage 
Plants—500, 70c; 1,000, $1.00, postpaid; 5,000, $3.5 
expressed. Onions same price. Satisfaction passe 
Paramount Plant Farms, Franklin, Va. 


Porto Rico, Norton Yam, and Nancy Hall Potato 
I’lants—Book now for later delivery. Inspected and treat- 
ed—-$1.50 per 1,000, delivered by mail. Cash with order. 
kK. P. Stegall Co., Marshville, 

Certified Nancy Hall and. Porto. Rico | Potato Plants— 
Seed and plants State Inspected—500, 90c; 1,000, $1.60; 
5,000, $7.50. Quality plants. Beads April 15th. Duke 
Plant Company, Dresden, Tenn 


Marglobe Tomato and Porto Rico Potato Plants—$1.25 
thousand, delivered. Cabbage, Onion Plants—90c 1,000, 
delivered. TB McDonald, Valdosta, Ga. 


Certified Red, Yellow Porto Rico Potato Plants—$1.00 
thousand, f.o. express. Postpaid: 500, 90c; 1,000, 
$1.50. John B. Pope, Fitzgerald, Ga. 


1,000 Bermuda Onion Plants, 50c; 3 3,000, $1. .00; 5,000, 
$1.50. 1,000 Cabbage Plants, 75c; 2,000, $1.25. ‘Ww: Ww. 
Warren, Carrizo Springs, Texas. 


Genuine White and Yellow Bermuda Onion Plants— 
$1.00 per 1,000, postpaid. Count and quality guaranteed, 
Geo. R. Hunt, Kathleen, Ga. 


POTATO and TOMATO PLANTS—Certified Porto 
Rico Potato Plants—1,000, 5,000, $6.06 
Tomato Plants—Earliana, Chalks Jewell, 
Best, Marglobe, Stone, Baltimore—$1. 06 per 1,000. 
Ready about April 20th. Good plants, moss packed. 


BIBB PLANT CO., Route 3, Macon, Ga. 


Crystal Plant Co., Rockingham, Ga.—Porto Rico, Early 
Triumph Potato Plants and Tomato Plants—$1.00 thou- 
sand. Cabbage, 60c thousand. . 


Certified — Dooly’s Bunch, Yellow Yams, Triumph, 
Southern Queen, other Potato Plants. Write, prices. 
Denson’s, Wiggins, Miss. 


Tomato Plants—Different varieties; moss packed: 
ready April Ist — $1.25 thousand, delivered. Hovis 
Lightsey, Screven, Ga. 


Leading Varieties Cabbage and Onion Plants—75c 
thousand. Marglobe, Greater Baltimore Tomato Plants, 
$1.00; Porto Rico Potato Plants, $1.50 thousand. 
J. ©. McDonald, Valdosta, Ga. 


Marglobe ‘Tomato Plants—$1.10 thousand, delivered. 
Porto Rico Potato Plants—$1.25 thousand, delivered. 
Cabbage, Onion Plants—9%0c 1,000, delivered. Macks 
lant Farm, Valdosta, Ga. 


Frostproof Cabbage and Onion Plants—Ready now for 
setting—300, 45c; 500, 60c; 1,000, $1.00, postpaid. Ex- 
press: 60c 1,000. Guaranteed good plants. Smithferry 
Plant Farm, Franklin, Va. 


Porto Rico Potato Plants, $1.25 thousand; Cabbage 
and Onions, 60c; Tomatoes, $1.00. Special: 24 dozen 
Improved Tomatoes, assorted, delivered, dollar. Baxley 
Brokerage Co., Baxley, Ga. 


All Leading Varieties Tomatoes—$1.00 per 1,000. 
Pepper, $1.50. Ready April 20th. B. F. Howell Plant 
Co., Lakeland, Ga. 

Look !—Frostproof Cabbage and Onion Plants—500, 
45c; 1,000, 65c, prepaid. Leading varieties. Two Sis- 
ters, Courtland, Va. 


Cabbage Plants—All Varieties and Winter hardened— 
95e per thousand, delivered by mail. R. P. Stegall Co., 
Marshville, N. C 


Sweet Potato Plants, $1.25; Tomato Plants, $1.00; 
Pepper Plants, $2.00 thousand. W.,J. Davis Plant Co., 
Valdosta, Ga. 


Improved, Certified Porto Rico Plants—Prices on re- 
quest. Satisfaction guaranteed. J. T. Goodrum, War- 
Georgia. 


State Certified, Genuine Red aint Pere Rico Potato— 
March, early April delivery — 1,0 $2.00, postpaid. 
Express collect: 1,000, $1.50; 10, 006, $14.00. J. D. 
Harrison, Blackshear, Ga. 


Cabbage, Onion Plants—Best varieties— 
300, 50c; 500, 75c; 1,000, $1.00, postpaid; 10,000, $6.00, 
expressed. Lettuce—300, 60c; 1,000, $1.50. Mrs. Julia 
Lankford, Franklin, Va. 


Tomato Plants — Marglobe, Matchless, Ponderosa, 
Stone, Baltimore—Roots mossed—Postpaid: 500, 65+; 
1,000, $1.00. Cabbage Plants, same price. John B. 
Pope, Fitzgerald, Ga. 


Certified Porto Rico Potato Plants, Red Skin—$1.50 
per 1,000, parcel post or express paid. Ready April 10th. 
Marglobe Tomato Plants, same price. Barney Potato 
Plant Co., Barney, Ga. 


BEST QUALITY STATE CERTIFIED PORTO RICO 
and NANCY HALL Sweet Potato Plants—$2.00 per 
1,000, parcel post paid. Write for prices on 5,000 or 
more. Prompt shipment. Safe arrival guaranteed. 

A. H. JONES, TREZEVANT, TENN. 


Porto Rico Potato Plants—1,000, $1.75; 3,000, $5.00, 
postpaid. Get quantity price. Geo. Thompson, Odum, Ga. 


Brimmer, Ponderosa, Marglobe, Earliana Tomato 
Plants—50c for 100. W. L. Johnson, Blackstone, Va. 


Seventeen Leading Varieties Sweet Potato Plants— 
Write for prices. Geo. M. Denson, New Site, Miss. 


Certified Grade A Porto Rico Potato Plants—$1.25 
thousand. Alabama Plant Co., Cullman, Ala. 


Improved Porto Rico Potato Plants—Inspected—5,000, 
$5.00. Bristol Plant Company, Bristol, 


Boysenberries 
Thornless Boysenberry, Nectarberry, Thornless Young- 
berry, Perfection; many others. California quality plants. 
Delivery prepaid. Write for catalogue today. Pollards 
Berry Plant Nursery, El Monte, California. 


Dewberries 
Plants—35 Lucretia Dewberry, 200 Blakemore Straw: 
berry—$1.00, delivered. Will Pardue, Henderson, N. ©. 


Plants—Marglobe, Baltimore Tomato; Sweet and Hot 
Peppers—200, 50c; 500, $1.00, postpaid; 1,000, $1.25, 
collect. Cabbage Plants—1,000, 60c. Calvary Plant 
Farms, Calvary, Ga. 


Tomato Plants Now Ready—Master Marglobe, Prich- 
ard, Rutger—500, $1.00; 1,000, $1.75. California Pep- 
per Plants: April 15th—$2,00 thousand. Sims Plant 
Co., Pembroke, Ga. 


Vernon’ s Certified Plants—Porto Rico Potatoes, $1.25 
thousand. Marglobe, Baltimore Tomatoes, $1.00 tho 
sand. Cabbage, 60c. Quick service. Vernon Plant 
Co., Alma, Ga. 


- 
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Spring Grown Cabbage and Onions--Teading varie- 
ties—500, 50c: 1,000, 75¢; 3.000, $1.80; 5,000 up, 50c. 
Tomato, $1.00 thousand; Lettuce, 25¢ 100. L. P. Lege. 
Ashburn, Ga. 


Millions Frostproof, Plants—Wakefields, Flat 
Dutech—500, 60¢; 1.0 $1.00. Onions same price, post- 
paid; per 1,000, ss collect. Ashley Lankford. 
Franklin, Va. 


Cabbage, Onion and Collard Plants 60c 1000—Tomato 
Plants $1.00 1000—Potato, Pepper and Eggplants $1.5 
1000. Prompt shipment. Dorris Plant Co., Valdosta, 
Georgia. 


Tomato Plants — Marglobe, Bonny, Stone — Mossed. 
packed; postpaid: 500, 65¢; 1,000, $1.00. Cabbage 
Plants, same price. Excelsior Plant Farm, Fitzgerald, 
Georgia. 


Frostproof Cabbage and Onion Plants—500, 65c; 
1,000, $1.00, prepaid; 5,000, $3.50, expressed. Lettuce— 
500, 85e; 1,000, $1.50. Emmett Griffin, Courtland, Va. 


Strawberries 

Rayner’s Strawberry Plants—Famous for highest qual- 
ity, lowest cost. Strong, vigorous, dependable; true 
name. Safe delivery and 100% satisfaction Guarantee 
For best success set Rayner’s high Quality, fresh dus 
plants. Blakemore, Aroma, Sen. Dunlap, Gibson, Ride- 
ley—100, 65c; 1,000, $3.75; 5,000, $16. 25. Abestet® 
Gandy, Pearl—100, 70c; 1,000, $4. +90 
Clermont Premier, Howard 17, Lupton, Joyce, Wm. Be 5 
Culver, Beauty, Bellmar, Southland, Fruitland — 100 
T0c; 1,000, $4.25; 5,000, $18.75. Dorsett, Big J 
hecct, Camden—100, 70c; 1,000, $4.50; 5,000, "$20.0. 
Fairfax Catskill, Chesapeake—100, 75e; 1,000, $4 
5,000, $21.25. Mastodon Gem, Everbearing—100, $1.00; 
1,000, $6.75; 5,000, $31.25. 500 Plants at the 1,000 rate. 
Big valuable illustrated Berry Book Free. Send today. 
Rayner Brothers, Box 32, Salibury, Maryland. 


Strawberry Plants—Klondyke, Blakemore, 
Aroma, and Gandy—New ground grown and 7,000 
Sent express collect, $2.00 per 1,000; 5,000 and 1 
lots, $1.75 per 1,000; 50,000 aL up, $1.50 per 1, 
Dorsett and Premier, $2.50 per 1,000. Get our prices oy 
Everbearing and small lots. Be assured of quailty 
getting your plants from us. W. L. Scoggins, a 


State Inspected, New Ground Strawberry Pls 
Blakemore, | yke, Missionary, Aroma—100, 
paid, 65c; 250, $1.25. Not postpaid: 1,000, $2.50; bret 
$10.00; 10, 006, $17.50. Dorsett, Bellmar, Met —_— 
Gandy-—$2.75 ‘thousand. Catskill, Premier, Fai 
$3.00. Chattanooga Nurseries, Chattanooga, Tenn. 


200 Blakemore or Klondyke Strawberry Plants - 
ered, $1.00. Millions of plants. Rockbottom mn 
Free catalog on Strawberry, Youngberry, an 
berry. Waller Bros., Judsonia, Ark. 


Conbage and Onies Plants—80c per 1,000. Tomato 
Plants, $1.00 per 1,000. Pepper, $2.00 per 1,000. All 
leading varieties. Clark Plant Farms, Thomasville, Ga. 


Strawberry Plants—Improved Klondyke, Missionary 
Blakemore—$1.50 thousand. New ground plants. 
Bradley, Alma, Arkansas. 


sontiitions Frostproof Cabbage and Onion Plants—500, 
50e; 1 70c, prepaid; 5,000, $2.50, expressed. Lead- 
ing International Plant Co., Franklin, Va. 


w a 


Lykesland, 8. C. 


Everbearing, Dorsett, Fair 
i, postpaid. Cason’s Nu 


Certified Porto Rico Potato Plants, $1.25 thousand. 
Tomato: Marglobe, Baltimore — $1.00. Pepper: Ruby 
King, Cayenne—$1.75. Harrison Plant Co., Alma, Ga. 


Potato Plants—Nancy Halls, Porto Ricos, and Yellow 
Yams—$1.75 thousand, postpaid. Roots mossed. Large 
orders cheaper. Nancy Hall Farms, McKenzie, Tenn. 


Strawberry Plants, Cortified—18 varieties. Mission 
ary, Klondykes—$2.00 thousand. Moore Plant Company. 
Judsonia, Arkansas. 
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Strawberries 


New Ground Strawberries—Certified, roots moss wrap- 
ped—Blakemores, Klondykes, Aromas, Gandys, Mission- 
aries—250, $1.00; 500, $1.50; 1,000, $2.50; 5,000, $11.25. 
, Premier, Bellmars—_250, $1.25; 500, 
Mastodon, Progressive Everbearing 
Youngberries, Dewberries, 

.50. Thorny Youngber- 
White, Black— 3. 91.50; 


Blackberries—6,, 
ries—10, 50c; 25, 
$1.75. 


“$1. 
Scuppernong Grapes, 
10, $4.50. Concords, Cataw bas, Moore's Early, Delawares, 


Nisgaras—5, 75c; 10, 1.20 Shelby Plant Farms, 


Memphis, Tenn. 


Bulbs 


Special Offer—100 Plump Gladiolus Bulbs for $1.00. 
Will produce nice cuts. Best assorted varieties. Guar- 
anteed from thrips. Beechwood Farm, 1308 N. 22nd St., 
Richmond, Virginia. 


Dahlias—Ten Fine Varieties, dollar; unlabeled, fif- 
teen, dollar. Gladiolus, dollar hundred. Postpaid. 750 
Varieties. Free Catalog. Southern Bulb Farms, North, 
South Carolina. 


~Gladiolus—World’ s Leading Varieties — 60 assorted 
blooming size Picardy, $1.00; 100 choice mixed, $1.00. 
postpaid. Terrace Gladioli Gardens, Stevensville, Mich. 


Choice Dahlias—Labeled, $1.25 dozen; mixed, $1.10 
Pompons, $1.00 dozen. Choice handiwork ac- 
Write, Standler’s Garden, Reidsville, N. C. 


Dahlias—10 Prizewinners, $1.00. 
rated colors, 100, $1.00; mixed, 100, 


dozen. 
ceptable. 


Gladiolus—Sepa- 
75e. 


Seeds 


LESPEDEZAS 
—COMMON, KOBE, and SERICEA 


= DEN QUEEN POP CORN 
—CAT TAIL MILLE 
—GROHOMA and GRAFF 
—HAYSEED SOY BEANS 
—AVOYELLE SOY BEANS 
V.R. BUSH & CO., Albany, Ga. 
LEADING PASTURE GRASSES— 
Lespedezas and Clovers. Also Crotalaria. 
Clevewilt. and D. & P. L. No. 11-A Cotton. 
Beans, etc. Write for Catalog and prices. 
R. E. LAMBERT & SONS, Darlington, Ala. 


Try Our New Government Introduced Soy Beans— 
Coker’s 100 Cotton Seed—First year from Coker; re- 
cleaned and pure. We buy and sell all varieties lespe- 
deza seed, crotalaria, and cow peas. Write for infor- 
mation and prices. White Distributing Co., Chester, 
South Carolina. 


WYATT’S Beautifully Illustrated Natural 
Color 64-Page SEED CATALOG is Ready. 
Send for Your FREE COPY TODAY! 


JOB P. WYATT & SONS CO., Seedsmen, 
Raleigh, North Carolina. 


Dahlia Garden, Route 5, ‘Roanoke, Va. 


100 Blooming Size or 50 Large Gladiolus Bulbs—- 
$1.00, prepaid, assorted. Catalog. Rainbow Gardens, 
Hestington, Indiana. 


Grow , Bulbs for Profit—Blossom and bulb marketing 
ee Write Bob’s Bulb Gardens, Orlando, Florida. 


“$1.00 00 Specials—12 Dahlias, not labeled, or 125 mixed 
Gladiolus, postpaid. Frank ‘Nickell, Cass, W. Va. 


Bulbs, 
low prices. 


perennials, flowering plants at astonishingly 
Bargain Nursery, Abilene, Texas. 


100 Leading Dahlias—Seven named or twelve mixed, 
$1.00. Sunnyside, Jonesville, Va. 


Dahlias 


Dahlias Dollar Dozen—Gladiolus, dollar hundred post- 
paid. 750 varieties. Free catalog. Southern Bulb 


Farms. North, South Carolina. 
12 Large, Labeled, $1.00—Cannas, Gladiolus, Tube- 
toses. Catalog. Mrs. Cortis Ray, Greensburg, Indiana. 


Flowers 
Water Yellow, 85c; Blue, 85c; Pink 
Lotus, 95c. All four, $2.95. Catalog. ‘Save this adver- 
tisement. Cottage g Livingston, Alabama. 


50,000 Prize Winning Gladioli Bulbs—40 named va- 
tleties; 35c 12, up. Named Dahlias, 20c up. Catalog. 
Glad-Dahlia Gardens, Galax, Va. 


Dahlias, Gladiolus, Perennials — 
Mrs. Robert Lee Neal, Route 1, 


Chrysanthemums, 
Price List Free. 
Reidsville, N. C. 


Write for Delivered Prices on Ninety Day Velvet 
Beans; Brabs, Clays, Whips, and Mixed Peas; Wanna- 
makers Staple, Wilt Resistant Cotton Seed. C. S 
Bryant, Bartow, Georgia. 


HARDY Recleaned ALFALFA SEED, $13.90; 
Grimm Reg $15.80; White Sweet Clover, 
$5.90; d Clover, $1 6.80. All 60-tb. bushel, 
track ll Return seed if not satisfied. 

GEO. BOWMAN, Concordia, Kansas. 


Certified Mexican Big Boll Strain 128-6 Cotton Seed. 
Certified Porto Rico N. C. Strain 1 Potatoes, from prize 
winning seed, 1937 Seed Exposition—$1.00 per bushel, 
delivered at Waxhaw. M. R. Yarbrough, Waxhaw, N. C 

Write for Prices—All varieties Peas and Beans. Chu- 
fas, Millet, Seed Corn, Peanuts, Lespedeza, Cane Seed. 
R. N. Etheridge Seed Co., Jackson, Ga. 


Garden Seed 


Special Bargain Collection—$2.20 Value for $1.00— 
Hastings’ Quality Seeds—Pre-tested stock for Southern 
Gardens—\% Ib. Stringless Bunch Beans, 4% McCas- 
lan Pole Beans, ounce Blood Turnip Beet, packet Early 
Wakefield Cabbage, Eden Gem Cantaloupe, Chantenay 
Carrot, Georgia Cabbage-Collard, White Spine Cucum- 
ber, Iceberg Lettuce, Improved Kleckley Sweet Water- 
melon, Perkins Mammoth Okra, Bermuda Onion, Jolin 
L. Extra Early Peas, Royal King Pepper, Rosy Gem 
Radish, Crookneck Squash, Scarlet Globe (wilt-resistant) 
Tomato, ounce Purple Top Turnip. With these grand 
Southern vegetables we will send Free packets of Chrys- 
anthemum Sunflower, Ragged Robbin, Mignonette, mix- 
ed Poppies, and Virginia Stocks for your flower garden. 
Send $1.00 today for this special $2.20 offer of easily 
grown garden vegetables and flowers to H. G. Hastings 
Company, Dept. 102, Atlanta, Ga. 


100 Top Size Mixed Glads—$1.50, delivered. Dahlias, 


Catalog. Jordan’s Pansy Garden, Beans 
en, S. C 
* WARNING — Since leading authorities advise us 
Ginseng that it is difficult to tell the difference between Otoo- 


Ginseng — bg Valuable Roots — Hundred seed, 
$1.00; thousand, $3.00; dozen plants, $1.00; fifty, $3.00. 
Instructions included. ‘Ginseng Nursery, Viola, Towa. 


Kudzu 


Two- Old Kudzu Crowns—25, 75c; 
50, $1.00; 100, $1.50; 500, $6.75; 1,000, $12.50. Shelby 
Plant Farms, Memphis, Tennessee. 


NURSERY STOCK 


T—R—E—E—S 
VIRGINIA’S LARGEST GROWERS OF FRUIT 
TREES OFFER JUNE BUD PEACH IN THE 
FOLLOWING VARIETIES AND SIZES AT 
PRICES YOU CAN AFFORD TO PAY: 


15 to 18 inches — $9.00 per 100; $70.00 per 1,000 
18 to 24 inches — $12.00 per 100; $90.00 per 1,000 
We pay transportation and allow 5% discount for cash 


with order. 30 sold at 100 rate, 300 at 1,000 rate. 
Belle of Ga. Golden Jubilee Red Bird 
Carman Greensboro Rochester 
Champion ndian Salway 
Crawford’ 8 Early Krummel Slappy 
Crawford’s Late Late Elberta South Haven 
Early Elberta Mayflower Valiant 

Rose Mikado Vedette 

rta 


Write for Complete Price List offering other sizes 
and varieties, as well as other Fruits. 


WAYNESBORO NURSERIES, Waynesboro, Va. 


Sell Fruit Trees—Farmers and others wanted to sell 

t and Ornamental Trees. Good side line. Perma- 
nent job. Ask for particulars. Concord Nurseries, 
Dept. 25, Concord, Ga. 


tan and Black Ebony seeds and therefore there may 
be substitution of Black Ebony for Otootan without 
any attempt to defraud, our advertising guarantee 
does not cover Otootan seeds. We believe all adver- 
tisers offering Otootan Soybeans in our columns are 
honest and responsible, but we are not liable for 
losses due to substitution of Black Ebony Soybeans 
for Otootans. Neither does our advertising guarantee 
cover Laredo Soybeans, since leading authorities 
advise us that Indiana Laredo seeds and true Laredo 
seeds are similar in appearance. We are not liable 
for losses due to substitution of Indiana Laredo for 
the true Laredo Soybeans. 


We Grew this Year a New Government Introduced Soy 
Bean that under test made more than 50% more beans 
and hay than any of the common varieties. We offer 
these in small quantities. White Distributing Co., 
Chester, S. C. 


erect, 
Kobe Les- 
information. John 


Sow Pocahontas Soybeans—Seeds yellow, small, 
non-vining; good for hay or grain; prolific. 
pedeza Sericea. Write for prices, 
Hofmeyer, Williamsburg, Va 


5,000 Bushels Choice 90-Day Velvet Beans, 
bushel; Early Speckled, $1.00 bushel; Bush, 
Osceola, $2.00; Otootans, $3.00; Laredos, $3.00; 
$i. 60. Mixed Peas, $1.75. Jack Burch, 


$1.20 
$3.00; 
Biloxi, 
Chester, Ga, 


~ Government Tested — Mammoth Yellow, 
Brown, Tokio Beans. Can satisfy you. E. 


Mammoth 
Hertford, N. i 


Reed, 


Seed Soy Beans—All varieties. 
stock. Write for prices. H. V. L 
Belhaven, N. C. 


Strictly first class 
atham Seed Company, 


Soybeans and Velvet Beans, 


Other Seeds—Write for 
price list. 


Murphy & Palmer, Sandersville, Ga. 


Otootans, Biloxis; also Peedee, Yelredo, and Yellows. 
Priced right. Shuler-Smoak, Orangeburg, S. C. 


$1.20; Biloxies, 
Sexton, Rocky Mount, N. C. 


Soybeans—Recleaned Tokios, 


$1.30 
bushel. G. W. 


Hedge Plants—Amoor River Privet—Evergreen, bushy,, 


For Sale—New crop recleaned Tokio Seed Soy Beans. 
Write F. P. Wood, Camden, N. C. 


Soybeans — New, 


Recleaned — $1.25 bushel. E. G. 
Holland, Kenly, Cc. 


strong. One year, $1.25; two years, $3.00 per 100, 
delivered. Guaranteed to live. Evergreen Nurseries, 
way, 
Fruit Trees 0 tals—R bl 
a wanted. Howard-Hickory 
Nurseries, Hickory, N. C. 


CLOSING OUT FRUIT TREES 
Bed-Rock Prices for Spring Planting. 
PRACHES—1%. 2 ft.. 10¢ each; $1.00 per doz. ; $7.50 
Der 100 13 each; $1.35 per doz. ; $9.00 per 

each; 0 per doz. 
PLUM and APRICOT—3- 5 ft., 17%e each. 
woe Transportation on Orders for $1.00 or more. 
te for Complete Information, or order assort- 
ment, our selection, from above. 


GOLDEN BOUGH NURSERIES, Hickory, N. C. 


on Evergreen Azaleas—2 years old, assorted colors, 


Dostpaid. F 
Nurseries, Cairo, a 1938 Planter’s Guide. Wight 


PP Trees—Leading Varieties — $35.00 thousand: 
lundred. Riverdale Nurseries, Riverdale, Ga 


ing 50 per bushel. 

ture Mice, Alsike, Alfalfa, Timothy, Sweet Clover, Pas- 
Sewn xtures, Soy Beans, and Seed Corn—All Northern 
quality showing high purity and germination. High 
careful Seeds reasonably priced to meet demands of most 
list and and conservative buyer. Write today for price 
Archbola, samples. Fagley Seed Co., Box 3 


Free samples for test- 


Collards 


Tenth Anniversary Morris Improved Heading Collard; 
1 ounce, 15¢; pound, $1.60, postpaid. EE. Morris & 
Son, Maxton, N. C 


Corn 


Has it occurred to you that well bred and 
carefully selected seed corn will increase 
your yield from to 15 bushels per acre 
over ordinary corn? 


FOR VERY BEST RESULTS RELY ON 
REGISTERED-CERTIFIED 


“LATHAM’S DOUBLE” 


This corn has been recognized as a leader 
in North Carolina for years and last year 
led all varieties in test at both the Sum- 
merville and Florence Experiment Stations 
in South Carolina. 
PRICE Field Selected Seed, $3.25 per bushel. 
F. P. LATHAM, Originator, Belhaven, N. C. 
Whatley’s Prolific—Field selected, carefully picked; 


hand-shelled; weevil resistant; $2.00 bushel; half-bushel, 
$1.25; peck, 75e. W. H. Bolton, Griffin, Ga. 


For Sale—Goodman’s Prolific Seed 00 peck; 
$2.50 bushel, f.0.b. A. K, Goodman, Mt. Ulla, N. C. 


Corn 
Finest, Certified, Field Selected Jarvis Golden Prolific 


Seed Corn—Tipped and butted—-$2.50 per bushel, cash 
with order. Write for quantity prices. Also shelled pop 
corn, 25 pounds, $1.50; 100 pounds $5.00. Customers 


pay all freight. L. D. Bockman, Sparta, Tenn. 


Latham’s Double-Ear Corn—From field yielding 60 
bushels per acre. Seed, carefully selected and nubbed, 
bushel, $2.00; three for $5.00. W. D. Dickinson, 
Burkeville, Virginia. 


Seed Corn— 
Highest yields, Piedmont, 
$3.00. L. A. Strupe, Originator, 


Registered, Certified—Southern Beauty _ 
40 years scientific breeding. 
Mountains. Bushel, 
Tobaccoville, N. C 


PIGOTT’S LITTLE RED COB 
(THE SOUTH’S PREMIER SEED CORN) 


Two and three ears per stalk. One hundred pounds 
in shuck shells six pecks. Matures early and one of 
the greatest drouth and weevil-resisting corns ever 
developed in the South. Never been able to fill one- 
half our orders. $1.00 per peck; $3.00 per bushel. 


B. W. PIGOTT & SON (Originators), 
Tylertown, Mississippi. 


Kimrey’s Mosby’s Prolific Two-eared — Long thick 
grain on smali white cob; no better yielder for the coe 


Peck, 75c; bushel, $2.25. N. A. Kimrey, Mebane, N. 


Certified Corn—Jarvis Golden Prolific and Latham’s 8 
Double—$2.00 per bushel. Grown from ~~ seed. 
W. W. Rogers, Seed Breeder, Woodsdale, 


Truckers’ Favorite Seed Corn—10 pounds, $1.00, post- 
paid. S. P. Schoolfield, Reidsville, N. C. 


Cotton 
SE THE ORIGINAL 
SUMMEROUR’ S HALF & HALF 
OR OUR NEW LONGER STRAIN 
SUMMEROUR’S HI-BRED 
COTTON SEED 
2% CERESAN TREATED. 
PRODUCERS OF HIGH-GRADE COTTON 
SEED FOR OVER QUARTER CENTURY. 


FOR PARTICULARS WRITE 


B. F. SUMMEROUR SEED CO., 
BOX B, NORCROSS, GA. 


Certified Cotton Seed—Coker One Hundred; Mexican 
128-6; Farm Relief Strain Four—Grown on our own 
farm; strictly pure and true to name. $1.00 per bushel. 
Also Wilds eight, $1.00. Only limited amount. Rush 
your order and be sure of getting your seed at lowest 
Prices. R. P. Stegall Co., Marshville, N. C. 


Rucker’s Select Cotton—Leads all varieties in ten-year 
test at Georgia State College of Agriculture. Try our 
latest high-yielding, high-linting, longer staple strain. 
Order direct from originators. $4.25 per hundred; ton 
lots, $3.50 per hundred. Rucker Cottonseed Company, 
Box 23, Alpharetta, Ga. 


Certified Cotton Seed—And Plenty of Them—‘‘Coker 


e 
100’’ (3,000 bushels), and Mexican 128-6 (3,500 bush- 
els); both one year from breeder. Either variety only 


$1.00 bushel, here. 
Feed and Seed Co., 
Monroe, N, C. 


First come—first served. Secrest 
Wholesale Growers and Dealers, 


Coker’s Clevewilt Str. 6, Coker’s 100, Delta Pineland, 
and Staple Rucker—First year from originators. Pri- 
vately ginned; recleaned and Ceresan treated. Germi- 
nation 90%. Write for information and Free Seed offer. 
Stone Mountain Seed Co., Danielsville, Ga. 


“$6.30 TO $13.08 MORE COTTON PROFIT PER 
ACRE’’—Experiment Stations Report Amazing Re- 
sults from 2% Ceresan Treated Seed. 

Texas, North and Soyth Carolina, and Georgia tests 
prove the profit in using 2% Ceresan. Reduces seed 
rotting and damping-off, generally increases stands 
and yields. When you buy cotton seed look for this 
Seed Treatment Certificate Stamp—your assurance 
that the seed has been properly treated with 2% 
Ceresan. Write for list of breeders supplying 2% 
Ceresan treated seed, and Free Pamphlet H-48. 
BAYER-SEMESAN COMPANY, INC., 
Wilmington, Delaware. 


2% CERESAN—We are Wholesale and Retail 
Distributors of all Bayer-Semesan Seed Dis- 
infectants. Ample Stocks. Quick deliveries. 


JOB P. WYATT & SONS COMPANY, 
Box 1549, Raleigh, N. C. 


Cotton 
PEDIGREED COTTON SEED 
“FROM THE BREEDER” 


NEW LATEST IMPROVED STRAINS OF WILT- 
RESISTANT and NON-WILT 1 1/16 inch Cottons. 
—W. W. Wannamaker’s ‘‘Wonder-Wilt’’ Dixie 

Triumph, Wilt-Resistant, Strain 7. 

—Cleveland Big Boll Wilt-Resistant, Strain 3. 
—Carolina Big Boll, Non-Wilt, Extra Early. 
Write for W. W. Wannamaker’s 1938 Catalog fully 
describing my Cotton Seed and giving prices. 
ALL SEED RECLEANED, GRADED and TREAT- 
ED with ““CERESAN.”” 85% GERMINATION. 
W. W. WANNAMAKER, St. Matthews, S. C. 
The “ONLY” Originator and Breeder since 1908. 


2-B—Recleaned, 
i00- pound bags, 


ginned Orchard Hill 
2.50. W. H. Bolton, 


. Stoneville No. 
one-variety gin. 
Griffin, Georgia. 


If you are Interested 1n Good Cotton Seed——-Write me 
for descriptive literature. B. C. Teasley, M.D., Hart- 
well, Georgia. 


Farm Relief and Clevewilt Cotton Seed—$1.00 bushel. 
A. D. Edwards, Godwin, N. C. 


Crotalaria 
CROTALARIA REBUILDS LAND— 


Easily, Quickly, Economically, and Surely. 
Reseeds itself. Grows anywhere. Demand Scarified 
Seed. Free Catalog and Prices on leading kinds. 


R. E. LAMBERT & SONS, Darlington, Ala. 


Buy Your Crotalaria Seed Now—The greatest soil im- 
proving legume for poor soil. We handle best varieties. 
Recleaned and scarified. Write for information. White 
Distributing Co., Chester, S. C. 


Crotalaria 
cover crop. 
Cairo, Ga. 


Spectabilis—The South's 


best summer 
Free bulletin with prices. 


Wight Nurseries, 


Ginseng 
Make Money Growing Ginseng, Calabash—Free seed 
voucher, literature, dime. Box 446-F, Miami, Florida. 


Grass 


Bermuda, Carpet, Dallis, Redtop, Johnson, Sudan; all 
Lespedezas. Lamberts, Darlington, Ala. 


Carpet Grass Seed— 


per pound. 
Zachary, Louisiana. 


A. R. Annison, 


Lespedeza 
Lespedeza Seed and Hay—aAll varieties. 
prices. Secrest Feed and Seed Co., 
and Dealers, Monroe, N. C 


Write for 
Wholesale Growers 


Korean—98% purity, $5. 25, 


f.o.b. Free 
samples and information. 


Jerome Peerce, "Glendale, Ky. 


Lespedeza—Five varieties. Recleaned, tested. Lam- 
berts, Darlington, Ala. 
Peanuts 
North Carolina Variety Recleaned Runner Seed Pea- 
nuts—$5.50 per 100-Ib. bag, f.o.b. Enterprise. Cash 


with order, Sessions Company, Inc., Enterprise, .Ala. 


Peas 
Cowpeas—Good clean Cowpeas for Sale—-Even weight 
bags. J. T. Dixon, Mullins, S. C. 


Sound Mixed ae s—Write for prices. 


Gary Douglas, 
Chesterfield, S. 


for price list. Murphy & Palmer, 


Sandersville, Ga. 


Potatoes 
Porto Rico Seed Potatoes—Vine grown—$2.00 barrel. 
J. H. Lewis, Route 1, Beaufort, N. C. 


Porto Rico Seed 


Potatoes—V ine grown. 
Bros., Warsaw, N. 


Middleton 


Watermelons 
“Texas Wiltproof,’’ early, fine eating Watermelon; 
“Early Market Queen,’’ 60-day melon. Leading varie- 
ties Watermelons, Cantaloupes, Cotton, Corn Seeds. 
Large, healthy, field grown Tomato, Eggplant, Pepper 
Plants. Free catalog. Hempstead Seed Company, 
Hempstead, Texas. 


Pure Hand Saved Tom Watson—From large melons 
that cut red, grown on virgin soil—-50c, prepaid. Satis- 
faction guaranteed. H. J. McCorvey, Pavo, Ga. 


2% Ceresan-—We are Jobbers for Bayer-Semesan prod- 
ucts. We carry a complete line in stock and can ship day 
order is received. Wholesale and retail. Ask your Coun- 
ty Agent about using Ceresan. White Distributing 
Company, Chester, S. C. 


Coker’s 100, W. Wannamaker’s Cleveland, Marett’s 
100, and Rucker—Gin recleaned; first year from origi- 
nator—$1.00 per bushel; quantities cheaper. Lester 
Kendrick, Route 3, Gastonia, N. C. 


RHYNE’S COOK WILT-RESISTANT COT- | 
TON has led on the aggregate since 1921 at 
the Alabama Experiment Station in Wilt- 
Resistant Tests. 

ONLY A SUPERIOR VARIETY of COTTON 
can make such an Outstanding Record for 
a period of SEVENTEEN YEARS. 
$1.25 per Bushel, f.o.b. Quantities Chéaper. 

BRADY C. RHYNE, BENTON, ALA. 


Heavy Fruiter Cotton—Very prolific from ground up. 
Rig five-lock bolls. Extra early. Best inch staple. As 
much as 48% lint. Write for eo price and free seed. 
Vandiver Seed Co., Lavonia, Ga 


Coker’s 100, Coker’ s Farm Relief 4—High germina- 
tion test. Both one year from breeter—-$1.50 per bushel. 
Mrs. T. J. White, 2320 Crescent Ext., Charlotte, N. C. 

FIELD INSPECTED 
D. & P. L. No. 11-A COTTON 

I produced as high as 24% BALES PER 

ACRE last season. LINT Yield 42%; STA- 

PLE to 1 3/32 inch. All seed grown from 

foundation stock and FIELD INSPECTED 

by Mississippi State Plant Board. $4.00 per 

hundred; 500 and up $3.50 per hundred. 
Booklet on Request. 

JEWELL W. PIGOTT, Tylertown, Miss. 

Certified Coker’s Cleveland 2 Strain 7 


(Official Germination 84%)— 
over 10 bushels, $1.00. 


Cotton Seed 
Under 10 bushels, 
Clarence Poe, Raleigh, N. C. 

Korean, ‘Kobe, ‘Sericea Seed—All high quality, 
recleaned seed, at reasonable prices. White Distrib- 
uting Co., Chester, 8. C. 


Certified Cotton Seed—Cokers _ Farm Relief ‘Strain 
Four—-$1.00 per bushel. W. 
Carolina. 


H. Williams, Harrisburg, 


North 


Let us Tell You About the Biggest ‘and Best Ww: ater- 
melon—Or send 15c for 60 seed. Proter & Son, Seeds- 
men, since-1912, Stephenville, Texas. 


POULTRY AND EGGS 


Sexed Chicks 
MOUNTAIN BRED CHICKS 


ARE HUSKIER 
“They Really SPARKLE with Vitality!” 
U.S. APPROVED—PULLORUM TESTED. 


—REAL NEW HAMPSHIRES 

—BARRED ROCKS 

ISLAND REDS 
ROCKS 


—WHITE LEGHORNS 
—LIGHT BRAHMAS 


WE ARE HEADQUARTERS for Famous 
REAL New Hampshires. Practically 
100% FREE of Pullorum Disease. Our 
Guarantee: You must be satisfied. 
Write for the FACTS on “Mountain 
Bred Chicks.” 


BROWN’S HATCHERY, 
PILOT MOUNTAIN, N. C, 


Why Not Play Safe with Chicks from One of America’s 
Oldest Established Hatcheries and a Leader in Quality 
for 32 Years? — Assures you greater egg production, 
eggs, bigger broilers, more profits, and a liva- 
y guarantee on every chick. Flocks blood tested. 
Clover- Valley Selected Chicks—S. C. Reds, Barred, Buff, 

Rocks, Buff Orpingtons, White Wyandottes—25, 
$2.50; 50, $4.50; 100, $7.95; 300, $23.70; 500, $39.25; 
. $77.50. Large English White Leghorns, Brown. 
Buff Leghorns, Anconas—25, $2.35; 50, $4.20; 100, $7.45; 
300, $22.20; 500, $36.75; 1,000, $72.50. Giants, Brah- 
mas—-$10. 45. Minoreas, Columbia, Silver Laced Wyan- 
dottes, Australorps, Andalusians, New Hampshires—$8.95. 
Thousands of Turkey Poults. Heavy mixed, $6.90; As- 
sorted, $5.95. Sexed Heavy Breed Pullets, $12.45; Cocks 
erels, $7.45. Leghorns: Pullets, $15.95; Cockerels, $3.95. 
juaranteed 100% live arrival and replace any natural 
losses over 5% first two weeks half price. We pay post- 
age. (Can ship c.o.d. Catalog Free. Clover Valley 
Poultry Farm & Hatchery, Box 22-C, Ramsey, Indiana. 


(Classified ads ‘continued on next ‘page) 
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Baby Chicks 


$6.50 PER HUNDRED—Prepaid 
SPECIAL PRICES—-ORDER NOW 


FAMOUS BLUE GRASS 
BLOOD TESTED CHICKS 


GET YOUR BABY CHICKS FROM TENNES- 
SEE’S FAMOUS BLUE GRASS SECTION. 
THEY ARE TOPS IN QUALITY. 


100% LIVE DELIVERY-—-PREPAID SHIPMENTS 


Day-Old Chick Prices— 50 
S.C. Wh. Leghorns (large type) $3.75 $7.2 
R. I. Reds and Barred Rocks 24 
Orpingtons and White Rocks 
Brown Leghorns 
Heavy Mixed 


Ask for our Big New Catalog describing* savings on 
our SPECIAL AA and AAA Grade Chicks from 
World’s Famous Bloodlines such as Hanson, Gasson, 
English Leghorns, Parks, Leonards ‘‘All-in-One’’- 
Wallace, Fitting, Barred Rocks, Tompkins, Par- 
menter, Homestead Reds, and many others. 


SEXED CHICKS—$3.00 per 100 up 
DAY-OLD BABY PULLETS and COCKERELS, 
(Sex Accuracy at least 95% Guaranteed. 


CHICKS—Prepaid Prices: 50 100 

S. C. Wh. Leghorn Pullets (large $12.70 

S$. C. White Leghorn Cockerels. . 3.00 

Heavy Breed Pullets...... 9.50 

Heavy Breed Cockerels .............. 3.75 7.25 
Prepaid Shipments when Paid in Full. 

Th is and th is of eggs are shipped to us 


each week direct from the farms of some of the lead- 
ing breeders mentioned above. That's why we say 


OUR FAMOUS BLUE GRASS CHICKS ARE 
TOPS IN QUALITY—THE WORLD'S BEST! 
ORDER DIRECT—IMMEDIATE SHIPMENT. 
COLUMBIA HATCHERY, 
DEPT. COLUMBIA, TENN. 


“Chicks of Distinction’’—Sexed or unsexed—Thou- 
sands hatching weekly in 21 popular varieties. Immedi- 
ate or future delivery. AAA (unsexed) Barred, White, 
Buff Rocks, White Wyandottes, Reds, Orpingtons, An- 
conas—100, $8.45; 500, $41.00. Buff, Brown, Black, or 
White Leghorns (large type)—-100, $7.95; 500, $38.50. 
Buff, Black, White Minorcas, Silver Laced Wyandottes, 
Rhode Island Whites- -100, $9.45; 500, $46.00. Black 
epeeeteree 100, ; 500, $48.50. Heavy assorted, 

95; Light assorted, $5.95. Ancona, Leghorn, and 
aces Pullets—-100, $16.4 _ $81.00. Heavy breed 
Pullets—-100, $11.95; 500, $58.5 Heavy Cockerels, 8c; 
Heavy assorted Cockerels, 7c. wi hite Leghorn Cockerels, 
4c. Light assorted Cockerels, 3c. Postage prepaid. Live 
delivery guaranteed, Send for Calendar Catalog describ- 
ing our Standard Grade, priced even lower. Heizer’s 
Quality Hatchery, Dept. F, New Albany, Indiana. 


LEONARD’S Dependable CHICKS 
BRED FOR PREMIUM PROFITS. 

High Livability—-Rapid Growth—Fast Feathering. 

Why be satisfied with ordinary chicks? A Select 

flock from Leonard's Dependable Chicks will pay you 

an EXTRA PROFIT of $2.00 and more per bird. 


100% Live Delivery—Prompt Shipments. 


Der: old Chick Prices, Prepaid— 50 100 500 
C. Wh. Leghorns (large type) .$4.40 $7.95 $37.! 
ae Leghorns 4.40 7.95 37.50 


Barred Rocks and White Rocks.. 4.40 
R. 1. Reds and Wh. Wyandottes. 4.40 
Buff Orpingtons and N. H. Reds. 4.90 
Heavy Mixed ..... 4.00 6. 
Thousands of Chicks in SPECIAL, AA, pee AAA 
7 tame Weekly. Write for our Big FREE CATA- 
G—24 Pages Illustrated—explaining our World 
Famous Bloodlines and Breeding Program. 
Highest type Brooder Thermometer shipped with 
every order for 200 or more chicks booked 3 weeks in 
advance after March 10th, except Leghorn cockerels. 
SEXED CHICKS—PULLETS and COCKERELS. 
(Sex Accuracy Guaranteed 957%. Per 100 
C. White Leghorn Pullets (Large 95 


See 


Heavy Breed Pullets 


Get our Baby Pullets Prices on 500 and 1, eee Lots. 
Prepaid Shipments when Paid in Fu 
GUARANTEED LIVABILITY—31,000 
For Immediate Shipment Order from this Ad. 
Reference: Charlotte National Bonk. Or Write for 
FREE CATALOG. 
LEONARD'S HATCHERY, 
129 South College Street, Charlotte, N. C. 


Baby Chicks—100% Blood Tested—Barred and White 
Rocks, Rhode Island Reds, White Wyandottes, Big Eng- 
lish White Leghorns—-25, $2.40; 50, $4.15; 100, $7.90; 
500, $38.75. AAA Mayhood Rhode Island Reds, AAA 
Tormohlen Brown Leghorns—25, $3.20; 50, $6.15; 100, 
$11.90; 500, $58.00. Brown, Buff Leghorns, Anconas, 
heavy assorted—25, $2.25; 50, $3.90; 100, $7.60; 500, 
$37.75. Buff Orpingtons, Silver Laced Wyandottes, Hol- 
lywood White Leghorns, Black Breasted Red Games, 
Black Minorcas—25, $2.50; 50, $4.75; 100, $8.85; 500, 
$43.00. Jersey Black and White Giants—25, $2.90; 50, 
$5.50; 100, $10.00; 500, $47.00. Assorted, Ms breeds— 
25, $2.10; 50, $3.60; 100, $7.00; 500, $35.00. Write for 
Free catalog. Palmer Hatchery, G. T. Carter, Lessee, 
Shelbyville, Tenn. 


BLOOD TESTED 
QUALITY BRED CHICKS 


90% GUARANTEED TO LIVE 
As Explained in our Illustrated Folder. 
PRICES, $6.95 UP. 


NEW HAMPSHIRES — BARRED ROCKS 
PARMENTER BLOODLINE REDS 
WHITE ROCKS — RHODE ISLAND REDS 
ENGLISH and HOLLYW'D WHITE LEGHORNS 


DAY-OLD PULLETS and COCKERELS 
Leghorn Pullet Chicks 95 up 
Leghorn Cockerel Chicks 
Heavy Breed Pullet Chicks ‘Per 100— 10. 50 up 
Heavy Breed Cockerel Chicks -Per 100— 8.50 
100% LIVE DELIVERY GU ARANTEED. 
Write for our FREE Illustrated Folder and Com- 
plete Price List. ORDER CHICKS EARLY. 
RALEIGH HATCHERY, Raleigh, N. C. 
Trail’s End Certified, Blood Tested, 300-Egg Blood 
Leghorns; Rocks, Reds, Broiler Chicks—Backed by a 
lifetime of progressive experience. Best blood lines in 
the United States introduced through the years of our 
breeding program. Money cannot buy stronger or heal- 
thier chicks than Trail’s End produces. Our dependable 
chicks of unquestionable quality cost no more than ordi- 
nary chicks. Please write for low prices, record of re- 
sults, and other Free valuable information. Our quality 
bred chicks will build up security and prosperity for you. 
Write for true facts. Chicks $5.90 per hundred up. 
Trail’s End Poultry Farm, Gordonsville, Virginia. 


Baby Chicks 


5,000 Customers Find Dubois Chicks Dependable—All 
chicks hatched from big eggs in modern electric incu- 
bators. All stock blood tested and individually culled 
for best production characteristics. White, Barred, Buff 
Rocks, White Wyandottes, Reds, Orpingtons, White, 
Buff Minorcas — $7.40, 100, English, White, Brown, 
tuff Leghorns—$6.90, 100. Heavy mixed, $6.40. As- 
sorted, $5.40. AAA Grade Chicks, lc per chick higher. 
Sexed Chicks From AAA Grade stock—Heavy Breeds 
Pullets, $9.95, 100; Cockerels, $8.45. Leghorn Pullets, 
$15.90; Cockerels, $2.00. Write for new catalog, also 
Poult prices and 14- day guarantee. Dubois County 
Hatchery, Box 670, Huntingburg, Indiana. 


$6. 30 PER HUNDRED , 
100% LIVE DELIVERY — €.0.D. SHIPMENTS. 
PREPAID SHIPMENTS WHEN PAID IN FULL. 


Reds, White Rocks, and Orpingtons. . 
Barred Rocks, White Wyandottes 
S. C. White Leghorns eee! 
Brown Leghorns 

Heavy Mixed 


SEXED CHICKS PULLETS and 
COCKERELS 
Minimum of 95% Sex Accuracy Guaranteed 
We Sex Only Our Better Grade Chicks. 
Price per 100 


““AA"’ Grade S. C. White Leghorn Pullets.$14.95 
S. C. White Leghorn Pullets—‘‘A’’ Grade. 7 50 


8. White Leghorn Cockerels 3.50 
““AA’’ Grade Heavy Breed ullets. 14. 95 
Heavy Breed Cockerels ... 7.50 


WRITE FOR PRICES ON ou R AAA ‘CHIC KS. 


Super Matings are Sired by Males whose Dams Laid 
from 250 to 323 Eggs in 12 Months. 


JEFFERSON FARMS, Dept. F, Birmingham, Ala, 


Buy Delta Chicks for Bigger Profits—Big sturdy chicks 
from carefully culled and selected stock. Delta Leghorns, 
the Southland’s finest—chosen by State and County in- 
stitutions and leading commercial egg farms—big birds 
that lay lots of big white eggs. Also Barred, White 
Rocks, Reds, White Wyandottes, White Giants, Buff 
Orpingtons, Brown Leghorns, Black Minorcas, Anconas. 
Delta Chicks are hardy, fast growers that feather rapidly. 
Big money makers as broilers or layers. Write for Free 
folder. We guarantee live delivery; replace losses first 14 
days at half price. Delta Chicks will start you toward 
extra profits in 1938. Write today. J. C. Hull Hatchery, 
Dept. 103, Memphis, Tenn. 


LIVABILITY GUARANTEED 
FOR 21 DAYS ON ALL 


NORTH STATE CHICKS 


U. S. APPROVED—PULLORUM TESTED 
100% LIVE ARRIVAL. 
—BARRED ROCKS 
—NEW HAMPSHIRES 
—RHODE ISLAND REDS 
—WHITE ROCKS 
—WHITE WYANDOTTES 
—WHITE LEGHORNS 


$9.00 per Hundred, Prepaid. 
Descriptive Folder Free. 


NORTH STATE HATCHERY, 
1219-21 West Lee St., Greensboro, N. C. 


Buy Davis Chicks—Get results like this: ‘“‘I always 
raise 90% to 99%-—-they grow and feather fast—gener- 
ally start to lay at 5 to 6 months and lay fine winter and 
summer.’’—-Wm. Condon, Maryland. Only one grade, 
My Best, for immediate shipment. Barred, Buff, White 
Rocks, Reds, Wyandottes—$8.45, 100. Leghorns, $7.95, 
100. Heavy mixed, $6.90; assorted, $5.75. Sexed chicks: 
Leghorn Pullets, $15.95, 100; Cockerels, $3.50. Heavy 
breeds, Pullets,, $9.95, 100; Cockerels, $8.45. Write for 
Turkey Poult prices. Big Free Catalog. Davis Poultry 
Farm, Route 16, Ramsey, Indiana. 


CONTINENTAL CHICKS FOR 


IMMEDIATE SHIPMENT 
PREPAID — 100% LIVE DELIVERY. 


25 50 +100 300 
5 $4.00 $7.40 $21.90 
7.90 


White or Brown Leghorns. $2. 


Buff Leghorns, Anconas. 2.40 4.25 90 23.40 
R. I. Reds, Barred Rocks. 2.40 4.25 7.90 23.40 
White, Buff Rocks.... 2. 4.25 7.90 23.40 
Wh. Wyand'ts, Bf. Orps.. . 4.25 7.90 23.40 
Silver Laced Wyandottes.. 2.65 4.75 8.95 26.25 
Bik Minorcas, Bf. Minoreas 2.65 4.75 8.95 26.25 
L’t Brahmas, Jersey White 

Blk Giants, New Hamps..2.75 5.00 9.45 27.75 
Heavy Mixed 2.15 3.90 6.90 20.40 
Assorted Light Breeds or 

any and all 2.00 3.50 5.90 17.40 


WRITE FOR ¢ ‘OMPL ETE PRICE LIST, 


CONTINENTAL HATCHERY, 
BOX C, MEMPHIS, TENN. 


Buy Seymour, Tested, Smith Hatched Chicks and You 
Will See More Profits—For broilers and layers. AA 
Grade Barred, Buff, White Rocks, Reds, White, Buff, 
Minorcas, White Wyandottes—$8.45, 100. English White, 
Brown Leghorns, and Anconas—$7.45, 100. Heavy mixed, 
$6.45, 100; assorted, $5.70, 100. A-Grade Chicks, $1.00, 
100, less. Sexed chicks from AA Grade stock—Leghorn 
Pullets, $15.95, 100; Cockerels, $3.00. Heavy Breeds, 
Pullets, $9.95, 100; Cockerels, $8.45. Write for new 
catalog, prices on Turkey Poults. Seymour Hatchery, 
Box 26, Seymour, Indiana. 


SUPERIOR QUALITY CHICKS 
U.S.N.C. Approved. State Blood Tested for Pullorum. 
Barred Rocks, R. I. Reds, New Hampshires— 
8.25 hundred; 300 and over, $8.00 hundred. 
HANSON STRAIN WHITE LEGHORNS 
Heavy Layers of large, snowy white eggs. Big, 
Husky Chicks, full of vitality, easy to raise. You 
can get none better. Prices reasonable. Postpaid. 

100% Live Delivery Guaranteed. Circular Free. 
SUPERIOR POULTRY RANCH, Windsor, N. €. 


Save at Salem on Chicks—One grade. one price, for 


immediate or future delivery. Barred, Buff, White 
Rocks, Reds, White Wyandottes, Buff Orpingtons, $7.90, 
100. Silver Laced, Columbian Wyandottes, $8.40. Eng- 
lish White, Buff, Brown Leghorns, Anconas, $7.45. 
Heavy mixed, $6.50. Assorted, $5.50. Sexed Chicks: 


Leghorn Pullets, $15.95, 100; Cockerels, $3.50. Heavy 
Breed Pullets, $9.95, 100; Cockerels, $7.95. We pay 
postage, guarantee live delivery. Will ship c.o.d. Write 


for catalog and Turkey Poult prices. 
Box 21, Salem, Indiana. 


Salem Hatchery, 


Baby Chicks—From United States and North Carolina 
In making 


Approved pullorum blood tested breeders. 
your selection of chicks this season investigate what ap- 


proved chicks are. They are better. We have Barred 
Plymouth Rocks, New Hampshires, $9.00 hundred; Large 
Hatches every 
Thursday. Place your order early—$1.00 per 100 deposit 


Type White Leghorns, $8.50 hundred. 


with order. Eldermont Hatchery, Burlington, N. C. 


Leading Breeds—Pullorum tested, quick growth, rapid 


feathering. High production strains. Write for prices. 
Payton Poultry Farm and Hatchery, Horse Cave, Ky. 


Baby Chicks 
EXTRA LOW PRICES ON 


CARTER’S CHAMPION CHICKS 
BRED FOR PREMIUM PROFITS 


Branch of famous packing company writes 
us for list of our customers, saying that 
Carter’s Champions make the finest fancy 
top-of-market broilers and lay biggest pre- 
mium quality eggs. Leading Eastern poul- 
try house establishes special branch to get 
premium quality eggs and broilers from 
Carter Champions. 

PROMPT SERVICE—100% Safe Delivery. 

Strong, Blood Tested, Healthy Chicks. 
Anywhere. 


LOOK AT THESE LOW PRICES 


HATCHED IN SEPARATE HATCHERS in an 
AIR-CONDITIONED HATCHERY. 


More Sanitary—Larger—More Vigorous. 


Fully Prepaid Prices— 100 500 1,000 
S. C. White Leghorns...... $7.40 $36.00 $69.00 
Barred, White Buff Rocks...... 7.90 38.00 74.00 
Ss. C. Reds, White . 7.90 38.00 74.00 
Heavy Assorted ¢ .. 7.40 36.00 69.00 
Assorted, All Breeds. -.o--- 6.40 32.00 59.00 


SEXED CHICKS—Either Pullet or Male Chicks— 
One day old; any straight breed we hatch. Guar- 
anteed 90% True to Sex. Prices given below. 

Prices Per 100— Day-Old Pullets. Day-Old Males. 
White Leghorns... 100 for $14.00 100 for $3.90 
Any Heavy Breed.. 100 for $11.90 100 for $8.90 


GUARANTEE—-Money back for difference in price 
of chicks not true to sex under 90% 

Chicks Shipped PREPAID at Above Frtees, 
We ship c¢.o.d. on Receipt of $1.00 per 100 Deposit. 
We Pay Postage — SEND YOUR ORDER TODAY. 

FREE CATALOG Carter’s Champion Chicks. 


CARTER’S CHICKERY, 
DEPT. 224, ELDORADO, ILLINOIS. 


Baby Chicks—Single Comb White Leghorns—From 
large type blood tested breeders, expertly mated; bred 
for high egg production. Thousands of Chicks ready for 
shipment every week. Before you place your order, don’t 
fail to get my prices. Free Descriptive Circular. The 
South's oldest producer of gle Chicks. Breeder of 
quality Leghorns twenty-seven years. a of sat- 
isfied customers. Carl Gilliland, ‘Siler City, N.C. 


English S.C. WHITE LEGHORNS 


DIRECT FROM CAROLINA'S LARGEST 
AND OLDEST BREEDING FARM. 
Over 8,000 N.C.-U.S. and R.O.P. Approved Pul- 
lorum Tested Breeders on our farm. Our 1936-37 


R.O.P. Hens laid an average of 234 eggs weighing 
26% ounces per dozen. 


FOR SUCCESS buy your chicks from a farm that 
has made its growth from its own profits. Our 
FREE CATALOG tells how and _ illustrates the 
South's LARGEST LAYING HOUSE. 


LOW PRICED 
BABY CHICKS, PULLETS, HATCHING EGGS. 
CHAMPION POULTRY FARM, 


CHAMPION, N. C. 


Harrison County Blood Tested Chicks—c.o.d.—Barred 
Rocks, White Rocks, Reds, White Wyandottes, Buff 
Orpingtons—-$7.75; 500, $37.00. Brown, English White 
Leghorns—-$6.95; 500, $33.00. Heavy mixed, $6.85; 
Assorted, $5.95. We pay postage and replace chicks lost 
first 14 days at half price. Special Selected Chicks, 
$1.00 per 100 higher. Catalog Free. The Harrison 
County Hatchery, Route 4, Corydon, Indiana. 


BUNCH CHICKS 


All from Fine U. 8S. APPROVED-STATE BLOOD 
TESTED STOCK. Ready each TUESDAY and 
All matings headed by either Pen-Pedi- 
greed or other males of outstanding quality. 
WHITE AND BARRED ROCKS 
RHODE ISLAND REDS — NEW HAMPSHIRES 
WHITE WYANDOTTES — WHITE LEGHORNS 
(All Leghorn Chicks from Two-Year Hens.) 
LET THe HATCHERY that-has been BREEDING 
ALITY over ten years serve you.. 
a, per Hundred — Heavy Assorted, $8.50. 
All Delivered. Write 


BUNCH HATCHERY, 


Statesville, N. C. 


Tennessee Chicks—Blood tested for your protection— 
100% Live delivery, Postage prepaid. Reds, White and 
Barred Rocks, Orpingtons, Leghorns, and 
Anconas—100, $7.50; 50, $4.00 $2.25. Heavy as- 
sorted, 100, $6.75. Try a selection of our AA Grade, 
Superior Foundation Mating Chicks. Write for folder 
and book on care of chicks. Jones Hatchery, Gallatin, 
Tennessee. 


AVOID INFECTING YOUR POULTRY 
AND SWINE WITH TUBERCULOSIS BY 
PURCHASING CHICKS FROM TUBER- 
CULOSIS AND PULLORUM TESTED 
ELOCKS, TESTING SUPERVISED BY 
TE AND U. S BUREAU OF ANIMAL 
INDUSTRY. 
BULLETINS AND PRICE ON REQUEST 
MABEL ANDERSON HATCHERY, 
NOBLESVILLE, INDIANA. 


Riverside Quality Chicks will Produce Better Profits 
for you—-Eighteen popular breeds from world’s leading 
heavy laying and fast maturing strains. Blood tested for 
B.W.D. Careful inspection, culling, and breeding pro- 
gram assures your success with our chicks. Thousands of 
satisfied customers. Liberal guarantee. Free Catalog. 
Riverside Hatchery, Box P, Knoxvile, Tenn. 


HIGHLAND CHICKS 
FROM OLD HENS 
Purebred, Blood Tested, Carefully Selected. 
All Breeds—AA, $7.90 per 100; AAA, $9.50. 
Free—25 ths. Startena per 100 chicks book- 
ed in advance. $1.00 books order. 
DICKSON HATCHERY, 
DICKSON, TENN. 


Baby Chicks 


Look at These Prices on Bred-to-Lay, Electric Hateh- 
ed Chicks—From blood tested, free-range flocks! Per 
100: White, Brown Leghorns, Anconas, or heavy assort- 


ed—$6.90. White or Barred Rocks, Silver Laceq or 
White Wyandottes, Reds, Buff Orpingtons—$7.49, Fast 
service. 100% Live delivery. Catalog. Steele's Hatch. 
ery, Dept. 109, Wellsville Missouri. 


Chicks from Virginia's Finest Bluegrass 


Choice of nine popular heavy breeds and large type Je 
Hatchery, Bristol, Va. 


horns. Free catalog. Prices you can afford. Bristol Chick 


United States-Ky. Approved Blood Tested Chicks— 
$7.50 per 100. Barred and White Rocks, Buff Orping. 
tons, Keds, White Wyandotses, Big English Leghorns 
Superior quality—$8.90 per 100. Postpaid. 1004, Live 
delivery guaranteed. None sexed. Prompt shipment 
Order direct from this adv. Terhune Hatchery, McAfee 
Kentucky. 


Schlichtman Square Deal Chicks—Missouri Approved 
Blood tested. Leghorn, Anconas, $6.90; Rocks, Reds, 
Orpingtons, Wyandottes, $7.50; Langshans, Minorcas, 
$8.40; Giants, Brahmas, $9.40; heavy assorted, $6.15; 
mixed assorted, $5.50. Prepaid. Free Catalog explain: 
ing 2-weeks replacement guarantee. Schlichtman Hatch. 
ery, Appleton City, Missouri. 


LEADING THE WORLD 
IN NUMBER OF WINNERS AT THE 1938 
OFFICIAL EGG LAYING CONTESTS 


OVER 100 CHAMPIONSHIPS 
FIRST FOUR MONTHS! 
Champion EGG SIZE and EGG RECORDS! 
Chicks from the same flocks that produced 
these winners COST NO MORE than, com- 
mon chicks. Write for astonishingly Low 
Prices on Chicks ao Pullets — 2 and 3 

weeks old or day-ol 

WORLD'S LARGEST TOTAL BIRDS in CONTESTS 
Represent Lindstrom. Their show 
the egg breeding available to YOU! fficial_ Con- 
test Champion awards first four months for White 
Leghorns, Brown Leghorns, Buff Minorcas, New 
Hampshires and Leading World for Champion White 
Wyandotte Pens and Hens. World Champion Buff 
Minoreas 1937. Hundreds of other Official Contest 
awards. 

HEAVY SAVINGS ON CHICKS—12 BREEDS 
Before you buy anywhere, read actual egg records 
and egg size reported by Lindstrom customers. Out 
of a foundation including WORLD'S CHAMPION 
and,OFFICIAL CONTEST WINNERS combined in 
our 26-Year Breeding Program come today’s Lind- 
strom Chicks. Capacity: MILLION MONTHLY. 
Safe, fast delivery everywhere. 24-Hour service. 
Many popular varieties. 
AMAZINGLY LOW PRICES*-CATALOG FREE. 
LINDSTROM HATCHERY & POULTRY FARM, 
316 Lindstrom Road, CLINTON, MO. 


Start American Lively Chicks—Extraordinary large 
Leghorns mated to pedigreed males; Sunnyfield Minor- 
cas, fast growing New Hampshires, Rocks, Wyandottes, 
Orpingtons; all popular breeds. Unsexed chicks, sexed 
pullets, sexed cockerels; expert sexers. Write us before 
you buy. American Chickeries, Grampian, Pa. 


Sexed Day-old Pullets, Males, and Straight-run 
Chicks—-Big savings, early orders. Popular breeds, Ps 
duced by Rusks 7-Point Breeding Program. 15th Con- 
secutive year blood testing. Low prices. Males low as %. 
Assorted, $5.40 per 100. Catalog Free. Rusk Farms, 
Box 1027-D, Windsor, Missouri. 


YESTERLAID CHICKS 
HATCHED RIGHT — PRICED RIGHT. 
PUREBRED—100% BLOOD TESTED—PREPAID 
Barred Rocks, White Rocks, Reds, Buff Orp- 
ingtons, White Wyandottes, S. L. Wyandottes, 
Anconas; White, Buff, and Brown Leghorns; 
Black, Buff, and White Minorcas—‘‘A’’ Grade 
Delivery 

5; 50 


"Mixed Chicks — 50, "25: 100, $6.50. 
AA and AAA Grades—le and 2e per chick higher. 
SEXED CHICKS—95% Sex Accuracy Guarantee! 
Day-Old BABY PULLETS and COCKERELS. 
FREE CATALOG gives complete Prices and Special 
Quantity Discounts. 
For Immediate shipment Order Direct from this Ad. 


YESTERLAID HATCHERY, 
Dept. A-1, Nashville, Tenn. 


Baby Chicks—From high producing, thoroughly cull: 
ed, blood tested flocks. Shipped prepaid every Wednes 
day. Jersey Write Giants, ten dollars; Barred Rocks, 
eight fifty per hundred. Very few customers lose exit 
chicks in shipment. Storm Hatchery, Kinston, N. €. 


Mathis Chick Sale—240-311 Egg Bred Chicks—Over 
40,000 R.O.P. Chicks, eggs used for breeding. Chicks 
guaranteed. Sexed Pullets. Cockerels, 3c. Assorted, 
de. Catalog Free. Mathis Farms, R-2, Parsons, Kansé. 


40,000 WEEKLY — HUSKY, VIGOROUS 
SATILLA CHICKS 
DEPENDABLE AND EASY TO RAISE. 
Blood Tested—Quality Guaranteed—For Extra Ess 
Profit, Buy Our AAA WHITE LEGHORNS. 


Prepaid—100% Live Delivery. 50 100 
AAA English White Leghorns. . $4.50 $8.45 
AAA Hollyw’d White Leghorns.. 4.50 0.00 


Barred Rocks, White Rocks. 4.00 7.45 36.25 
R. I. Reds, White Wyandottes 4.00 7.45 36.25 
Anconas, Buff Minorcas......... 4.00 7.45 36.28 
Buff Rocks and Orpingtons...... 4.00 7.45 36.25 
Heavy Breeds, Assorted......... 3.50 6.50 32.50 


Prompt Shipment—Order Direct from this Ad. 


SATILLA HATCHERY, Box 835, Waycross, 6 


Hi-Grade Chicks Each Week-—Immediate delivey 
Barred, White, Buff Rocks, Reds, Wyandottes, *) 
Orpingons—$7.50; 500, $36.00. Heavy mixed, $6. 
Free circular. ‘Hoosier Red Farm, Ramsey, Indiana. 


Special Low Prices—Early order discounts on | 
booked now for Spring delivery. Sexed Pullete, ‘tb 
Chicks from State Approved blood tested flocks. 5m 
Chickeries, Box S-262, Mexico, Missouri 


SEX GUARANTEED CHICKS 


BIG FREE CATALOG 
PUREBREDS — CROSSBRED HYBRIDS 
PULLETS .......... $8.90 up per 100 
$3.00 up per 100 
UP TO 20% MORE MEAT—12 WEEKS 
Read the FACTS about BIG PROFITS in SUPER- 
CROSS HYBRIDS; also Leading Pure er 
Most Profitable Meat and Egg Chicks Our speci 

BIG DISCOUNTS ON 1938 ORDERS. 
SEND POSTCARD TODAY. 


SUPERIOR HATCHERY, 


BOX 3010-D, WINDSOR, MISSOURL 

Chicks— — Illinois-United States Approved rae 
Tested Flocks—Tremendous bargain prices! 20 
Sexed, if desired. Shipped c. 0. d. Write, Lone 
Hatchery, Box 218, Nokomis, Illinois. 


HyKon’s Chicks—Virginia Certified. 100% 
tested. High livability. Dependable quality. vs 
Reds, Leghorns. Hylton Poultry Farms, Orange, 
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Baby Chicks 
BLOOD TESTED, BETTER BRED 


“PRIDE-O’-DIXIE” CHICKS 
WORLD FAMOUS BLOOD LINES 


100% Vitality—Easy to Raise—Profit Payers. 
Our AAA Hollywood White Leghorns are 
from Winning Flocks, National Egg Lay- 
ing Contests. Blood Tested by Licensed 
Inspectors. 100% Live Delivery. $1.00 per 
100 Books Order. C.O.D. Shipments. 


IMMEDIATE SHIPMENT—ORDER DIRECT 
AAA Hanson White Leghorns— 
(Layers trapped; all breed- 

ers 2 years and older... 
AAA Hollywood Wh. Leghorns. 
Large Size S.C. Wh. Teron 
Brown 
R. I. Reds and Barred Rocks. 
Orpingtons and White Rocks. 
Heavy Mixed 


SEXED CHICKS—$3. 50 per 100 up 
DAY-OLD BABY PULLETS and COCKERELS 
Minimum of 95% Sex Accuracy meget RET 


SEXED CHICKS—Prepaid Prices— 
AAA Hanson and Hollywood Pullets. 


100 500 
$10. 00 
5 1 


3.50 6.50 


31.25 


5 100 
$10.00 $20.00 
12.70 


s. C. Wh. Leghorn Pullets (large type) 6.75 é 
Ss. C. White Leghorn Cockerels........ 2.00 3.50 
Heavy Breed Pullets BOO 


Heavy Breed Cockerels.............. 3.75 7.25 
Prepaid Shipments when Paid in Full. 

Ask for our Big Free Catalog describing SAVINGS 
on our SPECIAL, AA, and Grade Chicks from 
World Famous Bloodlines such as HANSON, ENG- 
LISH LEGHORNS, PARKS BARRED ROCKS, 
TOMPKINS, PARMENTER REDS, and others. 

AA AND AAA LIVABILITY GUARANTEE, 

Prompt 100% Live Delivery. 
“BETTER BRED CHICK SPECIALISTS.” 


DIXIE HATCHERIES, 
DEPT. A, BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 


Cockerel Chicks for Broilers—15,000 Hybrid Cockerels 
hatching weekly. Weight two pounds in seven weeks. We 
send you better chicks for less money. Parkin Hatchery, 
Box 26, Shawnee, Okla. 


QUICK SERVICE CHICKS 


Purebred, blood tested, super culled chicks. From 
parent stock with lots of vigor and high egg prod- 
uction. 100% live arrival. Two week replacement 


guarantee. Send %c per chick more in lots of less 
a 100. Deduct %e per chick if cash in full is 
ent with order. If shipped C.O.D. chicks are 
FO. B. Hatchery. Catalog free on request. 
500 1000 
White or Brown Leghorns. .. $7.40 $36.00 $70.00 
Barred, Wh. or ers Rocks... 7.75 38.00 75.00 
Wh. Wyandottes, S.C. Reds. 7.75 38.00 75.00 
Buff Orps., Buff Minorcas. 7.75 38.00 75.00 
Wh. Langshans, Wh. Minorcas 8.25 40.00 79.00 
Heavy Assorted 6.40 31.50 63.00 


Order direct from ad 
ZOLLICKER HATCHERY, Box 8, Harrisonville, Mo. 


Hanson Strain, Large Type Chicks—All chicks a oe 
from my own breeding stock, raised on my farm. 
$7.00 hundred. White Leghorn Poultry Farm, James P. 
Gatewood, Noblesville, Indiana. 


HOWARD FARMS CHICKS! 
NEW HAMPSHIRE REDS, BARRED ROCKS, 
AND ROCK-RED CROSS CHICKS. 


Finest for Broilers—Best for Farm Flocks—They 
grow faster than other chicks, and lay lots of big 
brown eggs. Our stock direct from New Hampshire 
where they raise the healthiest poultry in the world. 


BLOOD TESTED AND FOUND FREE OF 
DISEASE FOR 14 YEARS. 
They Live, Grow and Make you Money. A trial will 
Drove our chicks are what you have been wanting. 
Prices reasonable, but not the cheapest. 


HOWARD FARMS, Dunn, N. C. 


State Certified, Blood Tested — Rocks, Reds, Buff 
Orpingtons, Australorps, Silver Laced W: yandottes, White 
Rocks, White Leghorns. South Boston Hatchery, 
South Boston, Va. 


GEORGIA QUALITY CHICKS 
Will Make you Better Broilers and Heavier Layers. 
From Northern Stock—Hatched in Atlanta. 
VIGOROUS — PUREBRED — BLOOD TESTED. 


Prompt, Prepaid Shipments — Order Direct. 
AAA White Leghorns— 50 100 500 
Leading egg strain......... $5.75 $10.95 $52.50 
White Leghorns (Large Type).. 4.00 7.50 36.25 
. Reds, Barred Rocks 4.00 7. 50 36.25 
White Rocks, White W yandottes 4. 2 7.50 36.25 
Buff Orpingtons, Rocks 4.0 7.50 36.25 
Mixed ..........:< 3. 6.95 33.75 
(Special and AA Selections Slightly Higher. ) 
100% Live Delivery — Postage Prepaid. 


We Ship c.o.d. on receipt of 10% deposit on order. 
GE XED CHICKS — Write for Prices. 
GEORGIA STATE HATCHERY, 

128 128 Forsyth St., S.W., 


ve R.O.P. and Certified New Hampshire Chicks— 
der Federal and State supervision. Every male R.O.P. 


Maability of of chicks running above 96%. Bernard Helms, 


Typho 

Shi EST FOR LESS —_ LIVE ARRIVAL. 
AAA pments Prepaid. 50 100 500 
White White Leghorns. $5.50 me. 95 $52.00 
A e Leghorns (English Type) 4.50 
arred and White Rock 
pede and White Wyandottes.... 4.50 
Hampshire Reds.......... 4.50 
Gren, Mixed (No Culls)...... 4.00 34. 
De <r Sexed Chicks. $4.50 per 100 up. 
Pullets and Cockerels—95% Sex Acc uracy 
W Our AA and AAA chicks are slightly 
bility G rite for new catalog explaining our Liva- 

sUarantee. Thousands weekly, Prompt delivery. 
—SAROLINA | HATCHERIES, Greensboro, N. C. 
of Betier Quality—Large Barron English White 
Free, exed, unsexed. Prices reasonable. Catalog 


ington, Willacker Leghorn Farm, Box R, New-Wash- 


HICKS—ROCKS, REDS, LEGHORNS— 


B 9 

fested. 230-300 Egg Breeding; fast growing, 

Brother® athering, large size; excellent for Layers or 
Descriptive prices Free. 


LOHR BROS. HATCHERY, 


— 


Orange, Va. 


Atlanta, Georgia. 


Baby Chicks 


Massanutten Chicks — Virginia Certified; pullorum 
tested. Hatches weekly. Rocks, Reds, Leghorns. Box 
K-560, Massanutten Hatchery, Harrisonburg, Va. 


Virginia Certified, Pullorum Tested, Big Type Bar- 
red Rocks, R. I. Reds, and Leghorn Chicks—Circular 
Free. e. Petersburg Hatchery, Petersburg, Va. 


JONESDALE CHICKS 
Virginia Certified — Pullorum Tested. 
BARRED ROCKS — WHITE LEGHORNS 
TURKEY POULTS—BRONZE 
Have Quality—Livability—Quick Growth. 
All Breeders Under Official Supervision. 
100% Live Delivery Guaranteed. 


ESDALE HATCHERY, 


Box 68-4 Timberville, Va. 
Helm’s Chicks—Highest Livability 1937 Contests— 
Officially pullorum tested. Free, Brooding Bulletin. 


Illinois Hatchery, Paducah, Kentucky. 


ATZ’ FAMOUS BLUE MOUND CHICKS 
YEAR AROUND HATCHES. 

Big English Strain White Leghorns, Rose Comb Brown 
Leghorns, Anconas, Buff Leghorns—$7.45 per 100. 

Barred and White Rocks, New Hampshires, R. I. 
Reds, Black and Buff Minorcas, high producing 
Blue Andalusians—$7.95 per 100. 
Postpaid—Profits in Sexed Chicks—All Varieties. 
WRITE FOR 15 PROFITABLE SELECTIONS. 


ATZ’ HATCHERY, Box 15, Milltown, Ind. 
Quality Chicks—W hite and Barred ‘Rocks, Reds, 
andottes, Orpingtons, Leghorns—From blood tested flocks. 
Birchett’s Hatchery, Petersburg, Va. 


FREE CATALOG AND 
NEW LOW PRICES ON 


SUNSHINE CHICKS 
START WITH _THE BEST. 
WRIT 


SUNSHINE HATCHERIES, 
ROUTE 331,  CORYDON, INDIANA. 


Blood Tested Baby Chicks—Popular breeds; twice 
weekly. Sexed or nonsexed. Indian River Hatchery, 
Norfolk, Virginia. 


U. 8. - N.C. APPROVED PULLORUM TESTED 


TRUE-BRED BABY CHICKS 


Stained antigen, rapid, whole blood test; supervised 
by North Carolina Department of Agriculture. Sat- 
isfaction guaranteed. 

FREE FEED—A two weeks’ supply of Startena 
given on advanced bookings for True-Bred Chicks. 
Barred Rocks, Rhode Island Reds, New Hampshires, 
White Leghorns. 

Write for Descriptive Folder and Prices. 


BUXTON WHITE HATCHERY, Elizabeth City, N. C. 


Plymouth Rocks 


Partridge Rocks—Winners for 15 years. 
$1.50. Mack Marshall, Sevierville, Tenn. 


Eggs, sitting, 


Baby Chicks—Rhode Island Reds and Barred Rocks— 
Each Monday. Prices reasonable. Pee Dee Hatchery, 
Hartsville, S. C. 


Chicks—White Leghorn, Dark Cornish, Reds, and 
Rocks. Harris Farm, Pelham, Ga. 
“First for Vigor’’ Chicks—Blood tested. Richmond 


Chick Hatchery, Richmond, Va. 


Hybrid Chicks 


Pullets!—Baby Pullets!—Buy Pullet Chicks — Why 
bother with roosters? We hatch 15,000 Hybrid Pullets 
weekly. They will lay in four months. You can save 
money with Parkin Hatchery, Box 26, Shawnee, Okla. 


Cornish 


White and Buff Cornish—Eggs, 
tins Cornish Farm, Rotan, Texas. 


Baby Chicks. Mar- 


Games 
Pit Games—Warhorse, Redpyle, Irishgray—15 Eggs, 
$2.00, postpaid. Grace Hall, Larkinsville, Ala. 


Black Breast Red Pit | Games—15 Eggs, $1.50, post- 
paid. Alva Shelton, Larkinsville, Ala. 


Langshans 
Zollicker’s White Langshan Chicks—-Leading strain 11 
years; heavy producers of large, dark brown eggs; catalog 
free. Elmer Zollicker, Harrisonville, Mo. 


Leghorns 


RICE WHITE LEGHORNS 
STANDARDIZED CHICKS 
275 to 325 Egg Sires—Large Type. Bred for high 


production of large white eggs. Bloodtested. Live 
deltvery in good condition guaranteed. 
Baby Fypliets. $10.50 Cockerels, $3.00 
Unsexed, $6.50. (Prepaid.) 


All chicks hatched in electric incubators with sepa- 
rate sanitary hatching compartments 
HAWKINIZED STARTED PULLETS 


All our pullets are started in a cold room with 
natural contact heat. Free folder illustrates and 


describes our system. 2-weeks-oid Pullets, $15.00 
per 100; 4-weeks, $20.00 per 100; f.0.b. (express). 


LARGE MODERN BREEDING FARM 
FREE Catalog explains method of producing our 
STANDARDIZED CHICKS on our large White 
Leghorn Poultry Farm where we put the Quality 
near the top and the price near the bottom. 


RICE LEGHORN FARM, Greenridge, Mo. 


Pure Gold Buff Leghorns—Every nest a trap _nest— 
Chicks and Eggs. Mrs. E. F. Jones, Gallatin, Tenn. 


New Hampshires 
Buy New Hampshire Chicks Direct from the Breeding 
Source. Every chick is our own strain and breeding. Disease 
free, strong, and vigorous. They live well, grow rapidly, 
and mature early into producers of large eggs. All 
breeders officially state blood tested and pullorum passed. 
Illustrated catalog gives full information. Increase your 
poultry profits with these money making egg and meat 
chicks direct from New Hampshire’s largest breeding 
establishment. 30-Day full satisfaction guarantee. We 
ean deliver chicks into the South safely. Hubbard 
Farms, Box 18, Walpole, New Hampshire. 


Surely You Will Want to Try Brightwater (U. S. 
oa pe Tested) New Hampshire Chicks—The heavy 
fowl that matures early and lays a good Leghorns. 
Brightwater Farms, Hendersonville, N. C. 


Plymouth 
Barred Rocks—Holterman’s ‘‘Aristocrat’’—Blood _ test- 
ed. Eggs; $5.00 hundred. Special, $3.00 fifteen. H. H. 
Amos, Farmville, Va. 


Barred Rocks—Chicks, 
pedigreed breeding Cockerels. 
North Carolina, 


Hatching Eggs, Pullets, and 
Clarence Harris, Valdese, 


Rhode Island Reds 


$5.00 Cockerels from Real Single Comb Reds shipped 
on approval pay or return in three days. Order eggs 
and baby chicks now. Red Feather Farm, Gary, Texas. 


Parmenter’s Reds—Contest Winners; 
Chicks, Eggs. 


R.O.P. breeding. 
Ray Wagemaker, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Pheasants 
Raise Pheasants—Profit or pleasure. 
for pamphlet. 
Illinois. 


Send 3e stamp 
Rainbow Farm Pheasantry, Barrington, 


Squabs 


Receive Weekly Squab Ways 
sands wanted daily. Write Rice arm, Box 
Melrose, Mass., for revealing free picture book. 


Turkeys 


Bronze Turkey Eggs—$4.00 dozen. Breeding stock of 
highest quality. Bird Bros., ra strains direct. 
Miss Bessie Hester, Hurdle Mills, ie 


Mammoth Bronze—Purebred Turkey Eggs—Prompt 
delivery. Postpaid, $3.00 dozen. Mrs. Claude F. 
Crews, Route 4, Henderson, mM. ©, 

American and Big Type “English Bronze—Eggs. Sun- 
nyside, Jonesville, Va. 

Two or More Breeds 
Peafowl, Pheasants, Bantams, Pigeons, Ducks, Geese. 


John Hass, Bettendorf, Lowa. 


Poultry Supplies 
Write for Sheer’s Poultry Supplies and Battery Brood- 
er Catalog and 30-day Free trial offer at special prices. 
H. M. Sheer Company, Dept. 950, Quincy, Illinois. 


LIVESTOCK 


For Seed Warts, Bleeding Warts, Fistula, Poll Evil 
or Set Fast on mules, horses or any animal, get the 
greatest known remedy for these evils. Sold under an 
absolute guarantee or money refunded. All we ask is that 
you try a box Price, $1.05 per box, by mail. Bruce’s 
Drug Store, Scottsville, Va. 


Berkshires 


Berkshires—Big Type, Registered—Open Gilts, Spring 
Pigs. Maplehurst Farms, South Boston, Va. 


Duroc-Jerseys 
Outstanding Durocs by ‘‘South’s Greatest Winning 
Boar’’ of 1937—a winner at National Swine Show, Mis- 
souri, Ohio, Indiana State Fairs, and Grand Champion 
of Kentucky, Tennessee, Georgia and Southeastern Fair. 
Huie Brothers, College Park, Ga. 


Essex 
Big Bone Essex—-Seven weeks, 


tered; six, not registered. Ready April 11th. 
Whitesides, Smyrna, 8S. C. 


Registered Black Essex. W. W. Jordan, Gates, N. C. 


Registered Black Essex Pigs. J. S 


. Wall, Sophia, N. C. 


Registered Essex. Wyman Bargeron, Sardis, Ga. 


. Stud. 


seven dollars, regis- — 


Hampshires 
Last Chance for this Season—Registered Hampshire 
Bred Gilts from Southeast’s Championship herd. Only 
twenty more with those nice litters coming April, May. 
Weil's Stock Farms, Goldsboro, N. 


Registered Hampshires—Price reasonable. 
Elli is Farms, Cleveland, Alabama. 


Circulars. 


Registered Hampshire Hogs—P rize winners. Cc. E. 
Jones, Furches, N. C. 


Registered Hampshire Hogs. Jess Frazier, 
ville, Tenn. 


Shelby - 


T. L. Price, Monroe, N. C. 


O. I. C. 


O. I. C. and Chester White Boars, Bred Gilts, 
Choice Pigs — No kin. Pedigreed. Prolific. 
Ruebush, Sciota, Mlinois. 


Champion Winners. 


Sows, 
Fred 


O. I. C. Hogs on Time—Pigs, no relation. Pedigreed. 
Catalog. Originators, L. . Silver Co., Box 58, 
Salem, Ohio 


O. I. C. or Chester White—Shipped on approval any- 
where. Stock of all ages for sale. 


Crande lt" s Caro, Mich. 
oO. I. C. Pigs, Boars, Brea Gilts. Ww. “Owen, 
Bedford, Virginia. 
Poland-Chinas 
Quality Poland Chine Breeding Stock — Any age. 
Tiffin, Ohio. 


Greenfield Farms, 


Boars, Gilts — Registered. Mount Pleasant Stock 
Farm, Fairfield, Va. 

Registered Sows, Gilts, 
Marietta, N. C. 


Spotted Poland-Chinas 


Registered Spotted Poland China Hogs — Champion 
breeding. World’s largest herd. Bred gilts, sows, boars, 
pigs. Write Wilt Farms, Hillsboro, Indiana. 


Boars, Pigs — Joseph Page, 


Unrelated—$10.00 each. World's 
J. H. Wheeler, Howardsville, Va 


Herefords 


Registered Heifers and Bulls — Aged six months: 
Yearlings and_ two-year- olds. Best breeding. River 
Plain Farms, Ferguson, N. 


Registered Pigs, 
Champion breeding. 


Registered Hereford Breeding Cattle—Modern breed- 
ing. T. B. and Bangs Accredited. G. L. Pate, Row- 
land, ©. 


For Sale—Registered Polled Hereford Bulls—Six to 
twelve months, $100. Morrocroft Farm, Charlotte, N. 


Jerseys 
Highly Bred Jersey Cattle for Breeding Purposes—By 
imported sires, out of imported dams, with production 
records. Morrocroft Farm, Charlotte, N. C. 


For Type, Production, Ou Outstanding Breeding, Reason- 
able Prices. Biltm8re Farms, Biltmore, N. C. 


Choice Dairy Heifers -$8.00. Shawnee Dairy Cattle 


Co., San Antonio, Texas. 


Bulls, Heifers — Registered. 
Farm, Fairfield, Va. 


Shorthorns 
Shorthorns—Milking Strain—Registered Young Bulls. 
Excellent breeding. M. P. Gardner, Rose Valley Farms, 
R.F.D., Mineral, Virginia. 


Mount Pleasant Stock 


Dairy Goats 


Learn About Goats! “Goatkeeper’s Primer’’ Free 
with 3-year subscription, $1.00. Sample free. Dairy 
Goat Journal, Dept. 823, Fairbury Nebraska. 

Horses 
Draft Horses—Registered Percheron brood mares, in 


foal, broke to work; fillies; breeding stallions. 
kind of horses you want to buy. Copy of Percheron News, 
oldest, largest draft horse paper published in U. S., will 
be sent free if you tell us how much land you work, how 
many horses you use. Write Percheron Horse Associa- 
tion of America, Union Stock Yards, Dept. 2, Chicago, 
Til. 


Describe 


For Sale—Registered Percheron Stallions and Mares— 
World’s best breeding. W. H. Wallingford, Princeton, 
Ww est Virginia. 


Purebred Percherons—Stalli ons, 


Mares, up. 
$100 to $500. Rocho Bros., 


Amboy, Illinois 


Two or More Breeds 


For Sale—Registered Angus Breeding 
cheron Horses-—Twenty-tive years careful breeding. Also 
pure Korean Lespedeza. EK. H. Harrison, Salisbury, 
North Carolina. 


Cattle and Per- 


Melville Jersey Hogs—New breed. Boars and Gilts. 
Melville Jersey Farm, Haw River, N. C. 


Dogs 


NOTICE:—IN ORDERING TRAINED HUNTING 
DOGS ON TRIAL the buyer is required to return 
unsatisfactory dogs within the specified time accord- 
ing to advertiser's contract. Unless otherwise stated 
in ad, buyer pays express charges both ways on 
returned dogs. 


Free Dog Book—Sergeant’s Famous Dog Book on Dis- 
eases of Dogs—lInstructions on feeding, care, and breed- 
ing with symptom chart: 48 pages, illustrated. Write for 


Free copy. Polk Miller Products Corp., 1026 W. Broad 
Street, Richmond, Va. 
Female Coonhound—4 ‘years, good size, wide, open 


trailer, true tree barker, fox, rabbit, deer, stock proof. 
$10.00—Thirty days trial, customer pays express, picture 
furnished. J. Ryan, Murray, Ky. 


Mange Cure—-Bordeauxs Mange Cure is a quick and 
sure cure. Satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded. 
Large can, 50c, delivered. J. W. Bordeaux, Acme, N. C. 


Male Coon Hounds—3% years, $10.00; trial. 
tomer pays express. Guaranteed. Picture 
J. N. Ryan, Murray, Ky. 


Cus- 
furnished. 


Rat Terrier Pups — Bred 
guaranteed. Crusaders Kennels 


for ratters. 
Stafford, 

Registered Newfoundland Puppies. Standing, 

Mrs. Martin John, Hiawatha, Kansas. 


Satisfaction 
Kansas. 


Choice 


English Shepherd Puppies—On approval; 
ture. H. W. Chestnut, Chanute, Kansas. 


for pic- 


America’s Finest Natural Heeling English Sheperds. 
Semykennel, Willow Springs. Mo. 


Ferrets 


2,000 Ferrets—Get a Ferret—Clear your place of rats; 
chase rabbits out of burrows. Send for book on care 
and working. Free. Levi Farnsworth, Route 1-C, New 


London, Ohio. 
Agents-Salesmen 
Man Wanted to Supply Rawleigh’s Household Prod- 
ucts to Consumers-—Sales way up this year. We train 
and help you. Good profits for hustlers. No experience 
necessary. Pleasant, profitable Write 


dignified work. 
PGF, Richmond, Va. 


45- Year- Old Concern Needs. ‘Reliab le M in every 
county to demonstrate and sell Comet Sprayers and Auto- 
washers to farmers, fruit growers, poultry raisers. Two 
orders a day pays $100 monthly. Exclusive territory. 
Rusler, Box C-3, Johnstown, Ohio. 

Free Trial Packages and display case. Biggest money 
making agents proposition yet. Cosmetics, extracts, 
medicines, household remedies. New and different. No 
experience or money needed. Write Lucky Heart Co., 
Dept. PF-4-X, Memphis, Tenn. 


today. Rawleigh’s, Dept. 


A Real Future for You with Red ‘Comet Automatic 


Fire Extinguishers—Low price. Proved seven years 
Splendid Sales Outfit Free. Some good territory oper 
Exclusive. Write quick. 751 Red Comet Building, 


Littleton, Colorado. 

Men Own a Store Route— Make Big Profits placing 
Nationally Advertised 5c-10e Counter Card Goods—200 
products. Sold amazing new way. Make up to 100%. 
No investment to start. World’s Products, Dept. 4852, 
Spencer, Indiana. 


12c 
2 Razor Blades, 10 for 8%c; 100 
Sticks Chewing Gum, 12c. 150 other bargains. Premi- 
ums. Experience unnecessary. Carnation Co., PR, 
Bt. Louis, Mo. 


If Earnings Up to $45.00 First 


Agents! - -Smash_ Go Prices!—Santos Coffee, 
ani 


Week Will Satisfy 


You—-I'll_ send complete outfit to run home-operated 
Grocery Agency. Absolutely no money risk. Details sent 
Free. Write Albert Mills, 6234 Monmouth, Cincin- 


nati, Ohio. 

Free—$12.50 Agents Outfit—Full size packages medi- 
cines, cosmetics. Free samples and wearing apparel. 
Write for proposition. Memphis Mail Order House, 
Dept. MA-48, Memphis, Tenn. 


Large Profits ‘in Your Own Business. _ Sell new and 
used clothing, bankrupt stock Experience unnecessary. 
Everything furnished. Details Free. Publix, 558-KX, 
Roosevelt, Chicago. 

Free Watches, Clothing, Jewelry for 
name today for Free Cosmetic samples. 
and Gift Book. Keystone Lab., Dept. 
Tennessee. 

1,000 Bargains — Drygoods, Notions, 
specialities, novelties. 
alog. Jobbers, Dept. 


Agents—Send 
Big money offer 
A-48, Memphis, 


Drug Sundries, 
Agents undersell stores. Free cat- 
4207, 930 Ww. Roosevelt, Chicago, 


Age nts Make Bigger Profits on Food Products—Bar- 
gain Deal. Low wholesale prices. Big display case sent 
on trial. Ho- Ro- Co, 2801-R Dodier, St. Louis, Mo. 
Men W: anted — To sell our Complete Line of Fruit 
Trees and Ornamentals. Cash co:amission paid weekly. 
Waynesboro Nurseries, Ine., Waynesboro, Va. 


Make, Sell Your Own Products—Amazing Profits— 
Deseriptive Formula literature Free. Popular Mechanics 
*ress, C- 200 E. Ontario, Chicago. 


Georgia Memortal 
Georgia Savings Bank Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 


Marble- 


Wa nted - - Monument Salesman. 
Company, 


Wanted—-Monument Salesemen—Outfit Free. 
tranite Co., A-37, Oneco, Florida. 


Fruit Trees for Sale—Agents Wanted. Concord Nur- 
series, Dept. 25, Concord, Ga. 


(Classified ads ‘continued on next page) 
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Take CARES LIVABILITY GUARANTEES.”’ 
1938 ee hances — Let us help you increase your —_ ts 
1988 Poultry" Profits... Buy Strong, 
rom free ranged flocks. All breeders 100% sis 


Aviation 
Aviation Apprentices—Good Pay—Big Future—Write, 


immediately, enclosing stamp. Mechanix Universal 
Aviation Service, Strathmoor Station, Dept. N, Detroit, 
Michigan. 


Batteries 
Edison Storage Batteries for Light-Power. Fifteen 
year life; fully guaranteed. Low prices. Complete light- 
ing plants. Free literature. ‘‘See-Jay’’ Company, 90 
Sterling Avenue, Yonkers, N. Y. 


Bees—Bee Supplies 
Packages Bees—Queens. Improved Italians. Get our 
prices before you buy. Flowers Bee Co., Jesup, Ga. 


Bee Hives—Finest Quality—Lowest Prices — Write 
eatalog. The Stover Apiaries, Mayhew, Miss. 


Books 


A Library for Your Home—Here is an opportunity to 
secure worth while fiction at modest cost. 13 well printed 
and bound books: ‘‘Alice in Wonderland,’’ ‘‘Adventures 
of Tom Sawyer,’’ ‘‘Under the Greenwood Tree,’’ ‘‘The 
Merchant of Venice,’’ ‘‘Tales of Sherlock Holmes,’’ 
“Pere Goriot,’’ ‘‘Green Mansions,’’ ‘‘Treasure Island,”’ 
“‘Emmerson’s Essays,’’ ‘““The Way of All Flesh,’’ ‘“‘New 
Testament,”’ ‘‘Other People’s Money,”’ ‘‘Cyrano de Berg- 
erac’’-—-for 20¢ per copy or $2.00 for 12 books—postpaid. 
Mail orders to Young People’s Department, Progressive 
Farmer, Birmingham, Ala. 


PROGRESSIVE FARMER BINDER 


In order to encourage subscribers to file and save 
their copies of The Progressive Farmer we are offer- 
ing binders at less than cost plus handling charges 
—a binder big enough to hold one year’s copies for 
35 cents. If your subscription is about to expire, 
add $1 for five years’ renewal along with the 35 cents 
for the binder. Address 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, at your nearest office. 
The Community Handbook: Helps for Rural Commun- 
ity Leaders. A complete handbook for the elub or com- 
munity leader. Its 240 pages are chuck-full of sugges- 
tions on parties, programs, good manners, games, stunts, 
first aid, parliamentary procedure, songs (words), camp- 
ing, etc. It is an invaluable help to any group leader. 
And the price is only 25 cents per copy, postpaid (less in 
uantities). Send orders to the Community Handbook, 
rogressive Farmer, Birmingham, Ala. 


Massey’s Garden Book Now Ready—A new edition, 
thoroughly revised by Horticultural Editor L. A. Niven. 
4-page book chock full of information no Southern 
gardener can afford to be without. Price per copy: Paper 
binding, 25c; cloth binding, 75c, postpaid. Send your 
order to, Massey’s Garden Book, Progressive Farmer, 
Birmingham, Alabama. 


Collections 
Notes, Accounts, Claims Collected Everywhere — No 
charges unless May’s Collection Agency, 


collected. 
Somerset, Kentucky. 


Dairy Supplies 
Free to Dairymen—To introduce our famous Purpul 
Medicated Wax Teat Dilators we offer 12 Free, postpaid, 
on request; imitated but not equalled. Try once—you'll 


order Moore. Free Catalog Dairy Supplies. The Moore 
Bros. Corp., Dept. 80, Albany, N. Y. 
Dentistry 

Dental Plates Repaired or Duplicated (Renewed 


throughout)—Prices very reasonable. Prompt service. 
30-Day money back guarantee. For information write 
Westex Dental Laboratory, Box 83, San Angelo, Texas. 


Electric Fencing 

Blectric One Wire Fencing Saves So Much in Fencing 
Costs—It pays to get a Prime, the first and original, 
patented Electric Fence Controlier. The Prime is often 
copied but never equalled for safety and for effectively 
holding livestock. Write for 32-page book and Free trial 
offer. The Prime Manufacturing Co., Dept. W, Mil- 
waukee, Wisconsin. Est. 1914 


Fence for Less with the Electric Cowboy—Made by 
engineers of long experience in the manufacture of elec- 
trical apparatus. Positively safe. Satisfaction guaran- 
teed. Write for Circular No. 15 and information on 
Electric Cattle Driving Cane. 214 W. Forest Avenue, 
Wheaton, Illinois. Agents wanted. 

Revolutionary New Flux Diverter Makes Parmak 
Electric Fencer more efficient, more economical; in- 
creases life safe six volt batteries, Utility Model, $12.50. 
30 Days’ trial. Long term guarantee. Write for catalog, 
ere agent-dealer offer. Parker-McCrory Mfg. Co., 

2-DX, Kansas City, Mo. 

Reliable—Most Economical Battery and Power Fencers; 
guaranteed three years by oldest established company: 
insured. Post card brings valuable Free Fencing Book 
and 30-day Trial Offer. One-Wire Fence Company, 
Box R, Whitewater, Wisconsin. Distributors invited. 


Super- Electric, Simplest Invention for Electric Fene- 
ng. Time proven, efficient, safe, low priced, guaranteed. 
Information free. Distributors and farmer dealers wanted. 
Electric Fence, A-W-2500 Wabash, Chicago, 

nols. 


Make Electric Fencer—It’s easy with our simple plans 
to convert Ford T Coi No further costs. Complete 
plans, 35c. LeJay Mfg., 830 LeJay Bldg., Minne- 
apolis, Minnesota. 

New 1938 Model Electro-Safety—About 1/3 price of 
old style fence chargers. Guaranteed. 30 Days’ Trial. 
ws also wanted. Electro-Safety, 356 North State, 

hicago. 


Single Wire Fence Chargers Cut Fencing Costs 80%— 
Battery, Electric types. Valuable booklet Free. Sales- 
men wanted. Electro- Fence, Box 8. Payette, Idaho. 

~ Tdeal Electric Fence Controller, electric $12.50 post- 
paid, battery, guaranteed or money back. Ideal Mfg. 
Co., Box 65, West Allis, Wisconsin. 


Fertilizers 

We are Sole Distributors for Calcium Phosphate in 
the two Carolinas and want dealers in every section. 
Guaranteed analysis, 24% total Phosphoric Acid and 
30% Caleium Oxide (lime). Better and cheaper than 
superphosphate in home mixing of fertilizer. Also Agri- 
cultural Limestone. Write for information and prices. 
White Distributing Co., Chester, S. C. 


Mascot Dolomite Agricultural Limestone has rendered 
dependable service to farmers for more than twenty con- 
secutive years—-ask the farmer who uses Mascot. Sold 
by us under a guaranteed minimum anelyets. American 
Limestone Company, Knoxville, Tenn 


Fire Extinguishers 
Be Your Own Fire Department—Keep an Indian five- 
gallon Fire Pump filled with clear water. Quickly puts 
out fires in buiidings, grain field, grass and forest fires. 
Nozzle throws strong 50-foot stream with ease. Used by 


Farmers, Foresters, Fire Departments, Home Qwners, 
Sportsmen. Write for catalog. Agents wanted. D. B. 
Smith & Co., Dept. B, Main St., Utica, N. Y. 


Follow The Progressive Farmer Platform—‘‘Every crop 
from purebred seed; every animal from a purebred sire.”’ 
advertising in 


Order from reliable breeders 


these 
columns. 


Formulas 


Formulas—All Kinds! — Guaranteed. 


Catalog Free. 
Kemico, 70, Parkridge, Illinois. 


Frog Raising 
“‘Raise Frogs!’’—Good prices year round. Start small 
pound. Free book shows sketch. American Frog Can- 
ning, (161-D), New Orleans, Louisiana. 


Furs 
Let us Tan and Make up your Furs, Hides into Har- 
ness, Wool into Blankets for you. Fur Tannery, Mineral, 
Virginia. 


Ha 


Lespedeza Hay—Per ton, $15.00. 
Marshville, N. C. 


Help Wanted—Female 


Wear Fine Hose I send without cost with outfit while 
taking orders for Amazing New Hosiery. Replacement 
guaranteed against holes, snags, and runs. Rush name 
and hose size. Wilknit, Desk, 30-D, Greenfield, Ohio. 


R. P. Stegall Co., 


Married Women — Wear Free Dresses and 
Friends, ete.—-Can earn to $23 weekly. No canvassing 
no investment. Write fully giving age, dress size. 
Fashion Frocks, De ept. CD-1030, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Show 


w anted—Reliable ‘Woman to Test Our Food Products 
in her home, and later take orders if samples are satis- 
factory. $6.00 worth See Free. Send no money. 
Just write, Blair, Dept. 27-U, Lynchburg, Va. 


If You Agree to Show Your Friends, I'll send you 
actual sample Snag-Proofed Silk Hosiery and show you 
how to earn up to $22.00 a week. American Mills, 
Dept. E-70, Indianapolis. 


Help Wanted—Male 


STEADY WORK—GOOD PAY—Reliable man want- 
ed to call on farmers. No experience or capital re- 
quired. Pleasant work. Home every night. Make 
up to $12 in a day. Wonderful new proposition. 
Particulars FREE. Write 

McNESS CO., Dept. 114, .FREEPORT, ILLINCIS. 
Men Wanted—Auto-Diesel Mechanics—We pay your 

railroad fare to Nashville. Let us train you to be an 

expert mechanic and help you get a good job. The cost to 
you is small. For Free booklet, write Nashville Auto- 

Diesel School, Dept. 237, Nashville, Tenn. 


M. M. earned $267, three weeks, raising mushrooms 
in cellar! Exceptional, but your cellar, shed perhaps 
suitable. We buy crops. Book free. United, 3818 
Lincoln Ave., Dept. 203, Chicago. 


Hosiery 
Ladies’ Full Fashioned Silk Hose-—-Slightly imper- 
fect—3 pairs, $1.00, postpaid. Money-back guarantee. 
Paramount, Lexington, N. C. 


Lighting Plants 
Light Plants—Batteries for all makes. Repair parts 
for Delco. 32 Volt Radios. Water sytems, ete. Write 
today. Central Farm Light Co., Box 895, Greensboro, 
North Carolina. 


Machinery 


Pangea BIG MONEY GRINDING 
a NEW SOUTH CORN MILL. 
BEST STONE BURR GRIST MILL MADE. 
Low Factory Prices. 
American Mill Mfg. Co., Winston-Salem, N. C. 


Portable Mill Operators, Attention!—Fords Hammer- 
mill insures better service, greater returns. New, mod- 
ern, service-free. Molasses Feed Impregnator optional. 
Same motor operates truck and mill. Myers-Sherman 
Co., Streator, Illinois. 


Make Big Money Crushing Limestone—Heavy Duty 
Limestone Pulverizer—Five sizes. Low priced. Write 
quick for special offer. J. B. Sedberry, Inc., Dept. 37, 
Franklin, Tenn. 


% Horse, 110 Volt, 
$8.50; % horse, $ 
Bargain Prices. 
waukee, Chicago 


SAWMILLS — Headblock Style — All Sizes. 
Also Planers, Gang Edgers, Resaws, Dust 
Conveyors, etc. 

J. A. VANCE COMPANY, Manufacturers, 

inston-Salem, N. C. 


Induction. Alternating Motors, 
4.90. Generators and larger motors at 
Electrical Surplus Company, 1885 Mil- 


Old Gold Wanted 


Gold, $35.00 Ounce—Ship old gold teeth, bridges, 
crowns, jewelry, watches—receive cash by return mail. 
Satisfaction guaranteed or shipment returned. Free in- 
formation. Dr. Weisberg’s Gold Refining Company, 
1502-H Hennepin, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 


Old Money Wanted 


Old Money Wanted—Will pay fifty dollars for nickel 
of 1913 with Liberty Head (no Buffalo). I pay cash 
premiums for all rare coins. Send 4e for Large Coin 
Folder. May mean much profit to you. B. Max Mehl, 
645 Mehl Bldg., Fort Worth, Texas. 


Patent Attorneys 


Inventors—Time counts—Don’t risk delay in patenting 
your invention. Write for new 48-Page Free booklet, 
“Patent Guide for the Inventor.’’ No charge for pre- 
liminary information. Clarence A. O’Brien and Hyman 
Berman, Registered Patent Attorneys, 77-M Adams 
Bldg., Washington, D. ¢ 


Inventors—Write today for Free book clearly explain- 
ing how to obtain patent protection by paying only Gov- 
ernment filing fee. American Patents Corporation, 
Dept. 26-E, Washington, D. C. 


We Successfully Sell Inventions—Patented and un- 
patented. Write for proof, and tell us what you have 
for sale. Chartered Institute of American Inventors, 
Dept. 85, Washington, D. 


Patents—Best service, free ‘opinion. 
ton associates. Address: 
Cherryville, N. C. 


“Expert Washing- 
David P. Dellinger, Attorney, 


Patents—Booklet free. Low fees. Watson E. Coleman. 
Patent Lawyer, Victor Building, Washing- 
ton, D. C 


Inventions Commercialized — Patented or unpatented. 
Write Adam Fisher Co., 545 Enright, St. Louis, Mo. 


ee atents — Reasonable terms. Book and advice Free. 
. F. Randolph, Dept. 382, Washington, D. C. 


Personal 
Fairmount Maternity—Private Hospital—Seclusi 


Photo Finishing 


Limited Time Only—4x6 Natural Color Enlargement 
from your negative, 10c. Natural Color Photo, Janeg. 
ville, Wisconsin. 


Quick Service—Rolls developed, 8 guaranteed ‘prints, 
2 enlargements, 25c, coin. OK Photo Service, Ottawa, 
ansas. 


Rolls Developed, 8 Glossy Prints, 25c, coin. Get our 
Bargain Price List. Photo Shop, Box 218, Augusta, Ga, 


15e Develops and Prints Trial Roll—Big “border pie. 
tures. Camera Company, Oklahoma City, Okla. 


Real Rush Service—Rolls developed 16 pictures 25e, 50 
Reprints 50c. Photographers, River Grove, I) 


Roll Developed, 2 Glossy Enlargements (1 colored), § 
Prints, 25c. Arbor Service, 37 Joliet, Illinois. 


25e. Reprints, Qe. Ideal 
Birmingham, Alabama. 


16 Pictures Every Roll, 
Films, Box 1414-P, 


~ Roll Developed and 10 Glossy Prints, 20c; reprints, 2c. 
Pilgrim Photo Service, Charlotte, N. C. 


Guaranteed—-20 Prints, 25c. Roll 16 prints, 
25¢e. Quality Photo, Hutchinson, Kansa 


Roll Developed, 2 prints each, 2 Enlargement coupons, 
25c. Summer’s Studio, Unionville, Mo. 


Two Free Enlargements. Eight Velox prints. 25¢ 
coin. Photoshop, Abilene, Texas. 


Roll Developed, Printed, 15e. Reprints, le. 


Howard's, 
2947 Jarvis, Chicago. 


Printing 
500 Letterheads and 500 Envelopes Printed and Post- 
paid, $2.75. Reynolds’ Print Shop, Tobaccoville, N. C. 


Quilt Pieces 


Quilt Pieces—Large Colorfast Prints—Newest colors, 
designs—4 pounds (30 yards), only 98c. Sent c.o.d, 
plus postage. Order 8 pounds (60 yards) for $1.89 and 
receive assortment beautiful quilt patterns free. Save ad! 
Home Supply Co., Dept. 4, Birmingham, Ala. 


High grade maternity service for unfortunate women. 
Low rates. Working reduces expenses. Desk C, 1414 
East 27th, Kansas City, Mo. 


Photo Finishing 


HEAVYWEIGHT ENLARGEMENTS — Guaranteed 
Permanent—Size 5x7, 25c; Size 6x8, 40c; Size 8x10, 
50c. Enlargements from your film only. 8-hour 
veloping ce; 24-hour Enlargement Service. 

Prompt Return Mailin. 


WILLIAM DANIEL’S CAMERA SHOP Raleigh, N. C. 


Immediate Service! Better Pictures—Faster Service. 
Orders returned same day received. Two beautiful Pro- 
fessional enlargements and 8 guaranteed prints 25. 
Eight beautiful enlargements from roll 25c. Sixteen re- 
prints only 25c. Film mailers sent free upon request. 
American Studios, LaCrosse, Wisconsin. 


The Photo Mill—Immediate Service! No Delay!— 
Roll developed, carefully printed, and choice of two beau- 
tiful 5x7 double weight professional enlargements, one 
tinted enlargement, or eight reprints—for 25e coin. Re- 
prints, 2c each. The Photo Mill, Box 629-L, Minne- 
apolis, Minnesota. 


Photos Enlarged to 8x10 inches from any picture, 
snapshot, tintype, or film. Mail photo with 50e¢ coin. 
Original returned. Vrompt service. Films developed 
and printed expertly, 25c, coin, Art Craft, Box 60, 
Sterling, Mlinois. 


Finer Finishing—Rolls developed and printed, with 
on colored Enlargement, or two professional Enlarge- 
ments—All for 25¢ (coin). Genuine, nationally known, 
Monetone Superior Quality. Moen Photo Service, 
LaCrosse, Wisconsin. 


Rolls Developed—Two new Beautitone Dublwate Pro- 
fessional enlargements, 8 guaranteed fadeless Beau- 
titone prints, 25¢. Giant Snapshots, Inc., 667-PF, 
Greenbay, Wisconsin. 

At Willard’s, Box 3535-C, Cleveland Heights, Ohio, 
you'll get quicker service, beautiful quality. Roll devel- 
oped, 2 prints each negative, 25c. Enlargement coupon. 
(Trial offer.) 


All Colored Guaranteed Finer Developing—Printing 
40c roll. Black and White 25c. Colored reprints 5c, 
plain 3c. American Photo, 3548 North Lawndale, Chiéago. 


Rolls Developed—Two sets prints plus enlargement 
coupon, 25c; reprints, 3c; over 19 reprints, 2%c. Jones 
Studios, Davenport, Iowa. ‘‘Where the West Begins.’’ 


Write for our 1938 Free catalog of Used Tractor Parts; 
new lugs, parts. Satisfaction guaranteed, The Central 
Tractor Wrecking Co., Boone, Iowa. 


Prompt Service, Quality Work—Two beautiful double 
weight Gloss Enlargements, 8 Guaranteed Neverfade 
prints each roli, 25c. Excel Photo Service, Dubuque, Ia. 


Wonder Garden Weeder, 
Wanted. 


$1.00—Users and Agents 
Link Company, Fargo, North Dakota. 


Milking Machines 


Fords Milker—Lowest priced. Most economical. Few- 
est parts. Cleans itself automatically. GE motor, 
Briggs-Stratton engine, optional. Fully guaranteed. 
Thousands satisfied users. Terms. Myers-Sherman Co., 
Streator, Illinois. 


Mineral Water Crystals 
Buy Genuine Texas Mineral Water Crystals Direct— 
Send $1.00 for two $1.00 packages, postpaid. Money-back 
guarantee. Arbee Products, Dallas, Texas. 


Motorcycles 
Reconditioned Motorcycles — New-Used parts for all 
makes. Authorized Harley-Davidson Dealer. Whitman 
Motorcycle & Supply Co., 405-9 Southwest Boulevard, 
Kansas City, Missouri. 


Office Machines 


Save Half! Typewriters. Duplicators, Addressographs. 


Dictaphones, Check-writers. Terms—10c per day. 10 
po J Free Trial. Write, Pruitt, 908 Pruitt Bldg., 
cago. 


Of Interest to Women 


Up to the minute in fancy dress goods, drapery, up- 
holstering, ladies hose, men’s socks and shirts. It is 
made possible through our connection with a large manu- 
facturing concern to offer you goods at about one-half 
you pay elsewhere. Write for samples. Virginia Mills, 
Inc., Sales Dept., Swepsonville, N. C. 


Old Gold Wanted 


Highest Prices for Old Gold—Teeth. watches, jewelry. 
100% full cash value mailed day shipment received 
Satisfaction guaranteed or articles cheerfully returned. 
Information Free, or ship today. Chicago Gold Smelting 
Company, 300-G, Champlain Building, Chicago. 


Daily Service!—Roll developed 16 guaranteed prints, 
25c. Valuable Enlargement coupon. 16 Reprints, 25c. 
Modern Finishers, Box 3537-D, St. Paul, Minnesota. 


Free—Fine-grain developing, 8 Velox Prints and En- 
largement, 25c; reprints, 3c. Enlargement with every 8. 
United Film Service, East Lake, Chattanooga, Tenn. 


Free! Best snapshot on attractive photo button with 
16 prints each roll 25e. Beautiful novelty premiums. 
Novel-Ad Company, M-3327 North Ave., Chicago. 


“XL” — Eight ‘‘XL’’ Enlargements for 25¢ or 16 
“XL” prints. Professional quality. Daily service. Send 
rolls to ‘‘XL’’ Service, 97, Luverne, Minnesota. 


Roll Developed, two double weight professional En- 
largements, & guaranteed Prints, 25¢e coin. Nationwide 
Photo Service, Box 3333, St. Paul, Minnesota. 


Two Beautiful Professional Double-weight Enlarge- 
ments and eight Hife-time prints, 25c; reprints, 3c. 
May’s Photo Shop, LaCrosse, Wisconsin. 


Rolls Developed, Two Free Enlargement Coupons, and 
Two Sets Guaranteed Fadeless Prints 25¢. 12 Reprints 
30c. Peeko Pictures, Davenport, Towa. 


Roll Developed and 8 beautiful Velox Gm Prints, 
25c, coin or stamps. Reprints, 3c each. Fotopr 
Service, Box C, Roanoke, Virginia. 


Roll Developed, beautiful hand colored Enlargement, 
8 never-fade border prints, 25¢, coin. Sun Photo Service, 
Drawer T, St. Paul, Minnesota. 

Roll Developed—25e coin—Two 5x7 Double aad 
Professional Enlargements, 8 gloss prints. Club P 
Service, Box 52, LaCrosse, Wisconsin. 


20c Trial Order—Any size six or eight exposure roll 
developed and printed; Free enlargement coupons. Rite- 
way Studio, Fairfield, Ala. 


69 Varieties Patchwork Materials. 


Samples Free, 
Rainbow Silk Co., Decherd, Tenn. 


Rolls Developed, 8 Quality Prints, 25¢; Reprints, 3c. 
Work processed by ws Standard "Formulas. 
North Studio, North, 8S. C. 


Get into the habit—of reading the Classified Ads every 
month. It will pay you. 


To Benefit by Our Guarantee of Ads You Must Say 
“I Saw Your Ad in The Progressive Farmer” 
When You Place Your Order. 


Schools and Colleges 


Work for ‘‘Uncle Sam’’—Men-Women, age 18-50— 
Start $105-$175 month. Can you qualify? Get our 
Free Questionnaire—find out. No obligations. Write, 
Instruction Service, 225, St. Louis, Mo. 


Learn Beauty Culture—Excellent opportunity for am- 
bitious young ladies. Special price for March. Write 
for particulars. Marshall’s School of Beauty ‘Culture, 
New Monroe Building, Norfolk, Va 


Tobacco 


Save—Buy Direct from Factory—200,000 farmers say 
you can’t beat ‘‘Kentucky Pride’’ Chewing — 30 big 
—. sweet or natural, $1.00; 30 full size sacks Smok- 

g, extra mild or natural, $1. 00; 24 full size sweet 
Plug Be $1. 00. Satisfaction guaranteed. Murray Tobacco 
Co., Murray, Ky. 


Square Deal—Buy direct from factory. Postpaid; 
satisfaction guaranteed; 36 big twist, sweet or natural, 
$1.00. Special Offer: 20 big twist, sweet or natural, 
and 20 full size old fashion sweet plugs, all for ° 
Second order cheaper. Tom Cash, Fancy Farm, Ky. 


Tobacco, postpaid, geepentees chewing, 10 pounds,» 
$2.00; Mild Mellow, 10 pounds, $1.40; mid, hay 
10 pounds, $1.50; Very Mild, 10 pounds, $1.2 Adams 
Pool, Sharon, Tenn. 


Special Advertising Offer, Postpaid—Aged, long, clean, 
juicy Chewing, or mellow, delightful Smoking, 10 Ms., 
$1.25. Flavoring, box twists Free. Bob Cheatham, 
Martin, Tenn. 


Postpaid. Good Redleaf Chewing, First Grade 10 
pounds, $2.00; Smoking, $1.50. Second Grade Chewing, 
$1.50; Smoking, $1.25. Curtis Rogers, Dresden, Tenn. 


Kentucky’s Special—Guaranteed best mild Smoking 
or red Chewing, 12 Ths., $1.00. Recipe, flavoring, box 
Plugs Free. Valley Farms, Murray, Ky. 


Prepaid—Long, clean, juicy Red Leaf Chewing, mild 
and sweet, 10 Ibs., $1.30; mild Smoking, 10 Ibs., $1.20. 
Farmers Tobacco Pool, Martin, Tenn. 


Postpaid, Guaranteed—2-year-old long mellow Red 
Leaf Chewing or air-cured Smoking, 10 pounds, $1.00. 
Brown Tobacco Farms, Ralston, Tenn. 


Postpaid—Extra long, mellow, juicy Red Leaf Chew- 
ing. 10 pounds, $1.50; Smoking, $1.10. Guaranteed. 
Harvey Rogers, Dresden, Tenn. 


Postpaid—Bulk Sweetened, properly Wrenped, 
Chewing, 10 pounds, $1.20; Smoking, $1.00. Jim 
Christian, Gleason, Tenn. 


ad—see what we have be- 
Sample, 10c. Troutt’s, 


Tobacco Users—Answer this 
fore you buy. Bargain prices. 
D-38-PF, Hickory, Ky. 


Postpaid, Handpicked, Faire Good, Quick Shipment. 
Chewing, 10 pounds, $1.20 Smoking, $1.00, Reuben 
Payne, Gleason, Tenn. 


Tobacco, Postpaid — Selected good red Chewing, tem 
pounds, $1.35; Smoking, $1.10. Norman Jolley, Dres 
den, Tennessee. 


Postpaid 100% Guaranteed Chewing, 7 pounds $1.00. 
Mild Smoking, 10. W. L. Crews, Dresden, Tennessee. 


Tree Killer 


Enough to kill over 100 trees, $2.00. 
Bo-Ko Co., Jonestown, 8. 


Sample free. 


— 


Wagons 


for 
White Hickory Is the Best Wagon Made—Write 
catalog and price list; also for Buggies. White Hickory 
Wagon Mfg., Co., East Point, Ga. 


Wanted to Buy 


Wanted——To hear from Progressive Farmer Read 
having old stamps, envelopes, mailed or used before 


—especially Confederate envelopes. Prominent collector 
will advise you of their value free of charge. No — 
or lists to sell you. R. Rice, 2652 As bury Av 


Evanston, Illinois. 


Winton Nettles, Camden, 


— 
Indian Relics. 


Writers—Songs—Poems 


Poem Writers, Songwriters—Send for free Rhyming 
Dictionary-Sonwriters’ Guide — Submit be: ae Pub- 
melodies today for bonafide. superior offer. MM 
lishers, Dept. 35-A, Portland, Oregon. 


Songwriters — Send best poem today for exceptional 
offer. Richard Brothers, 31 Woods Bldg., Chicago 


Songwriters Wanted — Write for Free pook, 50-6 
plan. Song Bureau, Dept. J, Salem, Indiana. 
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EGARDLESS of the vote on 

March 12, we need to remember 
in 1938 and every year this timely 
message of a Southern extension di- 
rector: 

Benefit checks are great, but a safe and 

sound farming system on each farm is 
much more important. 
We simply must get away from de- 
pendence on one crop—or suffer 
the consequences. Food and feed, bet- 
ter pastures, better management, an 
intensified effort to develop new cash 
crops were never more important. 

2. All our readers are to be con- 
gratulated on the South’s garden 
leadership (see page 20). But leader- 
ship is not enough: we need more 
all-year gardens and better gardens 
all the year. Let’s resolve to keep on 
gardening after June and July. And 
we urge every family to adopt Mr. 
Niven’s advice to try at least two new 
vegetables in 1938. Maybe those 
prize letters, page 17, will give you 
just the idea. 

3. Furthermore, we must keep on 
working for more cows, hogs, and 
poultry on every farm for (1) more 
cash, (2) richer lands, (3) better 
health, and (4) to insure making 
cotton clean surplus. 


THE bluebird was out today, out 
in his glossiest plumage, his throat 
gurgling with song. 

For the sunlight was warm and 
radiant in all the South, and the com- 
ing spring had laid its benediction 
on every held and hedge and forest. 

The poplar leaves are now as big 
as squirrel ears and it’s “time to plant 
corn.” 

Look north, look east where the 
sun rises, look south, look west 
where the sun sets—on all sides the 
scene is the same. In every field the 
steady mule, the steady plowman, 
and the children dropping corn. 

The smell of newly plowed ground 
mingled with the subtle incense of 


Earning While 


Learning a Trade 


(Continued from page 26) 


below is given the wage scale published 
by the International Association of Machin- 
ists in one of our larger cities last year: 


Maximum 

Trade per Hour 
Sheet metal die makers $1.15 
Drop forge die makers 1.50 
Tool makers 1.10 
Machine repair men 85 
Jig borers 115 
Boring mill operators 115 


Last year union carpenters got $7 a day 
in Many cities for a 54-day week. Painters’ 
Pay ranged from 62% cents an hour in 

N Francisco to $1.33 in Chicago. The 
average working week varies from 40 to 

Ours. Apprentice plumbers last year 
feceived about $2 a day, helpers $1.10 an 


SEVEN APRIL JOBS 


4. But let’s not forget the “Three- 
F” rule for livestock success, “Feed 
and fencing first.” As the mistakes 
contributor (page 32) knows only 
too well: “If everybody . . . would 
get the pasture first there would be 
less loss and fewer heartaches.” 
Those fine pasture stories (page 52) 
point the way. And let’s practice 
Dr. Butler’s famous rule: Estimate 
how much land it will take to grow 
all the feed you need and then add 
25 per cent! Or, if you can’t get the 
extra land, better work for extra 
yields. 


5. Finally, just as Mr. Niven urges 
everybody to try two new vegetables 
this year, so we would also urge 
everybody to try two new legumes. 
And for most readers what two could 
be better than crotalaria and kudzu, 
both of which may be planted any 
time this month? And there’s still 
time to strip-crop, with closely sow- 
ed peas, soybeans, etc., even if too 
late for lespedeza. 

6. Spring warnings: Don’t wait 
too late to plow under cover crops 
(read Tom Hutcheson’s advice, page 
8); don’t plant corn too soon after 
plowing under vetch (or worms may 
cause trouble); don’t let the mules 


Tom Watson on Corn Planting 


@ More than a quarter-century ago the famous agrarian leader 
and scholar, Tom Watson of Georgia, wrote this pen picture of 
the beauty of spring in the rural South at corn planting time. We 
are delighted to present it as this month’s “Agricultural Classic.” 


the yellow jasmine and from every 
-orchard a shower of the blossoms of 
peach and apple and pear was waft- 
ed into the yard and hung lovingly 
on the eaves and in the piazzas of 
the old homestead—the old and 
faded homestead. 

Was there a cloud in all the sky? 
Not one, not one. 

On such a day, such a cloudless, 
radiant, flower-sweetened day, the 
horseman slackens the rein as he 
rides through the lanes and quiet 
fields, and he dares to dream that 
the children of God once loved each 
other. 

On such a day one may dream 
that the time might come when they 
would do so again. 


hour, and journeymen $10.30 for an eight- 
hour day. 

The pay of automobile mechanics varies 
greatly. Beginning pay in the larger cities 
for boys learning the trade may be as little 
as $5 a week or as much as $20. The 
skilled mechanic earns $28 to $45 a week. 
Union mechanics get about $1 an hour. 
When paid on a commission basis, the 
worker gets 30 to 50 per cent of the labor 
charge. 

From the figures given, it will be seen 
that the pay rate for workers in the skilled 
trades is high. The disadvantages are the 
possibility in some lines, for example the 
building trades, of the failure to secure 
steady employment and the fact that the 
work in some trades is seasonal. 


@ What are the opportunities for. ad- 
vancement? 

Just as good as in any line of work. Walter 
Chrysler, for example, was a mechanic. All 
the officials of the great steel corporations 
rose from the ranks. 


PROGRESSIVE FARMER e 


APRIL 


and horses get overheated the first 
very hot days; don’t overlook the pos- 
sible problems that late cold snaps 
may bring. 

7. Last call: For top-dressing oats 
and other small grains; for learning 
about the possibilities of side-place- 
ment fertilizer distributors and vari- 
able depth planters; for purebred 
field seed, PCA credit, 4-H club en- 
rollment, plans for special exhibit 
crops for 1938 fairs. 


Our April Quiz 


BOUT 
how much 
added cost per 
as ton for bags, 
taxes, freight, 
SE) and other ex- 


Pay pense is includ- 


ed in the price 
of fertilizer, 
good or bad? 
See page 10. 


2. When will 
Better Homes 


Week be observed? See page 35. 


3. Where was Audubon, the great 
ornithologist, born? See page 48. 

4. What is a safe rule to follow in 
plowing under cover crops? See 
page 8. 

5. How much was an apprentice 
paid in Benjamin Franklin’s day? 
See page 26. 

6. How does a bleach cream re- 
move freckles? See page 40. 


7. Is cancer hereditary? Page 33. 


8. Should you kill the lady beetles 
you find on your vegetables and flow- 
ers? See page 53. 


9. How many oxen and sheep, be- 
sides other provisions, were required 
to feed Solomon’: court for one day? 
See page 24. 


10. Where did guineas originate? 
See page 58. 


_11. What is the chief reason for 
serving a slightly sweetened fruit at 
breakfast? See page 38. 


12. What variety of rose, formerly 
popular, is seldom seen today? See 
page 14. 

13. How did Elihu Root define 
freedom? See page 66. 


Coming Events 


Magnolia and Middleton Gardens, 
Charleston, S. C., at their best March 25- 
April 7. 

First Annual Eastern Carolina Fat Stock 
Show and Auction Sale, Rocky Mount, N. 
C., April 7-8. 

North Carolina gardens open April 9-23. 

Halifax Independence Day (in N. C.), 
April 12. 

Easter Sunday, April 17. 

National Better Homes 
24-30. 

Fifth Annual National Folk Festival, 
Washington, D. C., May 6-8. 

Virginia Garden Week, April 25-30. 

Mother’s Day, May 8. 

Confederate Memorial Day (in N. C.), 
May 10. 

Rural Life Sunday, May 22 (to be ob- 
served in churches all over America). 

Confederate Memorial Day (in Virginia), 
May 30. Also National Memorial Day. 

National Cotton Week, May 30-June 4. 

North Carolina political primaries, 
June 4. 

New moon, March 31, April 29; full, 
April 14. Evening stars, Mars, Venus. 


Week, April 


Thats buying a 
big potato yreld 


CHEAP/ 


Average yield 
increased 13.6% 
with SEMESAN 
BEL for only 21c 
acre 


Boost your yields to where they’Ill 
pay real profit. Treat seed potatoes 
with SEMESAN BEL. No soaking; 
just dip and plant. Costs about 21¢ 
an acre; reduces seed piece decay, 
seed-borne scab and Rhizoctonia, 
has increased the average yield 
13.6% in closely checked tests in 15 
states. Potato Pamphlet free from 
your dealer or Bayer-Semesan Co., 
Inc., Wilmington, Delaware. 


For Vegetables — Use 


SEMESAN 


Checks seed rotting, and 
damping-off, usually in- 
creases yields. Treats 
seeds for as little as 4¢ 
to 1¢ a pound. 


RE NE WABLE 
for. 2: to 4 Times 
LONGER LIFE 


Millions of farmers, today, will have 
‘no tools but UNION. For UNION 
Tools, besides their perfect balance, 
quality and temper, give you GUAR- 
ANTEED PROTECTION against 
awkward, misfit repair handles. 
In case of accident you merely or- 
der from your dealer the number of 
Right Repair Handle that is stamped 
in your original handle. Your re- 
paired tool will then have the per- 
fect hang and balance of 
your tool — RE- 
NEWE FOR LONGER 
LIFE. your dealer can’t 
supply you, send us _ his 
Vi name and address. 


THE UNION FORK & HOE CO. 
Columbus, Ohio 
Makers of Quality 


The seed advertisers in this publication are 
reliable. You can safely patronize them. 


TRAIN ctricit 


ee ur Tuition 
sho 


Doing, in 9 weeks, in big 
re home study or cor- 
respondence. Earn while learning. Free em- 
ployment service after sradpation.' Write forde- 
tafleo of my Pay after Plana’ Tee book. 
500 South Paulina Street Chicago, Iitinois 
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ARMERS and farm women ev- 

erywhere have been honestly ask- 
ing: “Is compulsory crop control 
necessary? If so, why? And why is 
control necessary for farmers but not 
-for manufacturers and __ business 
men? How can you justify med- 
dling with a man’s right to do as he 
pleases with his own labor and his 
own land? And if we do away with 
this liberty will not other liberties 
follow? Furthermore, if we sur- 
render our liberty in this respect are 
we guaranteed justice and equality? 
What assurance have we that the law 
will be administered in the spirit of 
Jefferson’s immortal phrase, ‘Equal 
and exact justice to all men of what- 
ever state or persuasion’? Is there 
democracy in AAA management? 
Is the right of appeal from unfair 
decisions provided for? Is it fair that 
two-thirds of the farmers, who may 
be able to get favorable allotments 
under this AAA law, shall have the 
power to vote control on one-third, 
who may be at a disadvantage as 
compared with the victorious ma- 
jority?” 

As all these questions have been 
put to me by readers of The Progres- 
sive Farmer, men and women, I have 
just looked back to see what I said 
about the original Bankhead Cotton 
Control Act in 1934 and to see what 
progress and improvement, if any, 
our new 1938 Farm Act represents. 


Improvements in 1938 Law 


To begin with, it is gratifying 
that the new crop control measure 
recognizes fully the right of farmers 
to decide for themselves whether or 
not they favor control. And since 
the right of every man to do as he 
pleases with his own land and labor 
is so sacred, it is well that control 
must be approved not only by a mere 
majority but by a two-thirds major- 
ity. When the original Bankhead 
bill was pending in 1934 I urged that 
it should not become law without be- 
ing submitted to growers, saying: 

Let the farmers come to community 
meetings, hear all the arguments pro and 
con, and then cast their ballots. Every 
farmer who votes for the measure will feel 
that it is up to him to defend and justify 
the wisdom of his choice; in this way a 
strong supporting public opinion will be 
developed. On the other hand, if the plan 
is forced on the farmers by Congress or the 
administration, tens of thousands who 
favor the principle of the measure will 
nevertheless resent the method of adopt- 
ing it. 

Two other improvements we then 
advocated have also been largely rec- 
ognized in the new law, as follows: 

1. A reasonable minimum of cotton pro- 
duction for the individual small grower 
should be set up, below which he will not 
be required to reduce, regardless of what 
his previous acreage may have been; “the 
right of the little man to live’ must be 
recognized, even if large cotton producers 


How Can We Justify 
Crop Control? 


By CLARENCE POE 


President, The Progressive Farmer-Ruralist Company 


@ As1 write this 1 am preparing—along with all other able-bodied 
cotton and tobacco farmers in the South—to go to the polls and vote 
on the question as to whether we shall or shall not have controlled 
production in 1938. And since I have talked with all sorts and con- 
ditions of farmers about this matter, I think it may be well for all 
of us to consider together the questions that have been agitating 
their minds, even though the referendum will be over when this 


issue reaches our readers. 


are called on to reduce more drastically 
than they have already done. 


2. In making production allotments, the 
percentage of a farmer’s total crop acreage 
that he plants to cotton should be given 
almost as much weight as the acreage he 
formerly planted to cotton; in other wor's, 
the diversifying good farmer who has been 
planting only 30 per cent of his land in 
cotton should not be required to make the 
same percentage cut as the ‘“‘one-crop 
farmer” who has planted 90 per cent of 
his land to cotton. 


It is gratifying, we repeat, that so 
much progress has been made in 
these directions. We are also glad 
that growers now elect their own 
county committeemen and _ that 
growers who are dissatisfied with 
their acreage allotments may be 
heard by presumably impartial arbi- 
tration committees. 


Is “Loss of Liberty” Real 


And yet, after giving full credit 
for these improvements in the 1938 
law, we must come back to these 
other insistent questions that honest, 
patriotic farmers and farm women 
continue to ask: “Is not this crop 
control measure a violation of my 
fundamental rights and_ liberties? 
Are there not some rights so sacred 
that no mere majority vote, not even 
a two-thirds majority, should have 
any right to lift a hand against them? 
In fact, is not this the only reason 
why.we have a Constitution of the 
United States and a constitution of 
each separate state, namely, that cer- 
tain rights may be guaranteed 
against being overturned by either 
Congress or Legislatures, elections or 
referendums? Furthermore, if we 
surrender our liberty to plant as we 
please and exchange it for a quota 
somebody else allots, is the basis of 
allotment sure to be as fair and just 
as it ought to be?” 


As a liberty-loving Southern farm- 
er myself, I sympathize with every- 
body who has been asking these ques- 
tions—and yet I am voting for crop 
control. I am doing so because I 
think our idea of liberty can—and 
should—grow and change with 
changing conditions. A hundred 
years ago it was the government’s 
duty to protect a man’s “liberty” to 
plant all the cotton he wanted. To- 
day may it not be the duty of gov- 
ernment to protect my “liberty” to 


Then write us your views, please. 


work with other producers to pre- 
vent price-wrecking surpluses that 
destroy not only the farmer’s pros- 
perity but the prosperity of other 
classes as well? 


Economic Laws and “Liberty” 


What all of us who farm need to 
remember is that our “liberties” may 
be destroyed by other laws besides 
laws of Congress. Without any law 
for crop control, for example, eco- 
nomic law may destroy liberty—may 
compel us to do what our own judg- 
ment tells us is hurtful to the gen- 
eral welfare and to our own future. 
Consider, for example, this typical 
expression of farm opinion as pub- 
lished in The Progressive Farmer 
in 1934: 

Yes, “liberty” is a great American word, 
but there is another one equally important. 
That is “equality.” And there can be no 
equality between farmers and manufactur- 
ers until farmers can control production 
about like manufacturers do—something 
farmers have never been able to do up till 
now. When depression came steel manu- 
facturers cut production to about 30 per 
cent of normal to make supply fit demand. 
But I actually planted more cotton than 
usual. Why? Because if cotton brought only 
6 cents a pound, then in order to pay taxes, 
buy clothes, and pay on debts I just had 
to plant more acreage and make more 
bales than if I expected 12 cents. I knew I 
was hurting myself and hurting other farm- 
ers, but “uncontrolled production” was 
making me do what I didn’t want to do, 
what I knew was the wrong thing to do, 
what I knew would make already low 
prices go still lower. If anybody can see 
where there was auy “liberty” for me in 
all that he beats me. 


Farm vs. Factory Production 


Incidentally, the foregoing quota- 
tion answers the question: “How 
can we justify compulsory produc- 
tion control for farmers when there 
is no such compulsion for manufac- 
turers and business men?” The an- 
swer is that manufacturers volun- 
tarily adjust supply to demand while 
farmers cannot make such adjust- 
ment except through something like 
AAA machinery. When depressions 
come farmers keep on producing full 
time regardless of surpluses or prices, 
while factories shut down. The re- 
sult is that prices of things the farmer 
buys stay high, prices of what he 
sells are cut in half, and we have a 
situation such as we had five years 


ago when the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture made this summary ear- 
ly in 1933: 


The wholesale price level of all com- 


modities stands practically at 
The industrial wage level is roughly 
EWICE OF. . 200 
Farm taxes excéed « 
Farm wages are about ......:...,............. 120 
Prices of things bought by farmers . 125 
Prices received by farmers for their 
products average about................ 70 


‘Thus the unit exchange value of farm 
products for other commodities is slightly 
more than one-half what it was before the 
World War. 

And this situation in the long run 
hurt manufacturers almost as much 
as farmers. With only half his pre- 
war income the farmer could buy 
only half as much factory production 
as before—and factory after factory 
shut down and joined agriculture in 
common ruin. 


As I once said to the officials of 
the U. S. Chamber of Commerce in 
Washington, in substance: 

The farmers of America are willing to 
do either one of two things. We are 
perfectly willing to go on and keep our 
farms producing to the limit without re- 
gard to prices, provided you will do the 
same thing with your factories. But if you 
regulate factory production in order to 
maintain living prices, then we must like- 
wise regulate farm production to maintain 
living prices. By one means or the other 
such a balance between farms and factory 
is best for both of us. 


“Equal and Exact Justice to All” 


All in all, therefore, I do not be- 
lieve that in any real sense the “liber- 
ties” of farmers are destroyed when 
they vote upon themselves a mutual 
forbearance in the planting of money 
crops. On the contrary, I am re- 
minded of what Elihu Root once 
said: “Freedom is the reciprocal limi- 
tation of human liberty.” 


I believe this, however, most 
strongly: I believe that the only way 
we can ever justify taking away from 
any man his historic right to do what 
he pleases with his own land is by 
providing machinery of administra- 
tion that will indeed measure up to 
Jefferson’s standard: “Equal and ex- 
act justice to all men of whatever 
state or persuasion.” And what this 
machinery needs to be all of us 
should consider now, so as to work 
out a much more just and equitable 
basis of cotton and tobacco allot- 
ments next year. For the govern- 
ment to take some year or years when 
a grower had no idea he was estab- 
lishing any permanent base for him- 
self and tie a man down practically 
to that base, regardless of all other 
considerations of equity and justice 
—this is utterly indefensible. 

In our next Progressive Farmef, 
therefore, we hope to discuss “What 
Is a Fair Basis for Permanent Crop 
Control?” 
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Day-in and day-out, all over the 


country, Internationals aredeliv- 

ering the peak in farm hauling | 
value on thousands of farm jobs. 
This truck ts the popular 1 Y2-ton 
International Model D-30, 
with special farm body. 


Farmers buy and use more International Trucks than any 
other group, but the good word about International quality comes from 
town and farm alike. Here at the left is a letter from the oil fields, where 
trucks have to take the worst punishment in the world and where 
Internationals are the most popular of all trucks. This man writes: “I 
work on the derrick floor and I’m what is known in the oil business 
as a ‘roughneck.’”’ 


You will want to read his letter. It makes good reading and it sheds 
light on why there are so many tens of thousands of Internationals on 
the farms. Truck construction that stands the gaff on heavy work in 
wild country will give maximum service and satisfaction anywhere. 
And farm hauling is not the easiest job for a truck. 


International Trucks are famous for their good looks, long life, and 
lasting economy—the same in every model and size, including the 
¥2-ton and % to 1-ton pick-up trucks and the larger sizes for heavier 
farm service. Don’t fail to try out and drive an International that meets 
your needs. The International dealer or our branch nearest you will 
give you a demonstration any time you say. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


(INCORPORATED) 
180 North Michigan Avenue Chicago, Illinois 
INTERNATIONAL TRUCKS play a big 
part in every phase of the oil business— 
from exploratory drilling to the delivery 
of gasoline to the station on Main Street. 
The truck shown below is used to 
“acidize”’ oil wells. 
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i CLAUDETTE COLBERT 
i Co-starring in Paramount’s 
|. “Bluebeard’s Eighth Wife” 


**Emoting to order’’ is certainly a real strain on 
the throat. That’s why an actress thinks twice 
before choosing a cigarette. Miss Colbert says: 
‘After experimenting, I’m convinced that my 
throat is safest with Luckies.”’ 

Ask a tobacco expert why Luckies are so 
easy on the throat. He’ll undoubtedly explain 
that the choice tobacco Lucky Strike buys, 


Laughs Tears 


Seconds 


CLAUDETTE COLBERT tells how the throat- 
strain of emotional acting led her to Luckies... at 


makes for a light smoke. And he may add that 
the exclusive ‘“Toasting’’ process takes out 
certain irritants found in @// tobacco. 

Here’s the experts’ actual verdict... Sworn 
records show that, among independent tobacco 
experts not connected with amy cigarette 
manufacturer, Luckies have twice as many ex- 
clusive smokers as all other brands combined. 


Sworn Reser WITH MEN WHO KNOW TOBACCO BEST- IT'S LUCKIES 2 TO 1 
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